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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 


ANNED 


OOD  lYLANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It  s  a  virtual  encytiopeuia  ol  iielptul 
inforinatioii  about  caniUHl  fooik.  It  tolls 
bow  tboyVe  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  coininon  uses, 
describes  the  best  inetbods  of  bandling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time- 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  book  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  be  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
OHicer  and  student  at  si  bools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  c.ANNEl)  I'dODS  destined  to  play 
anever-inereasingpart  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  arnuMl  forces,  manv  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
will  be  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  ])roducts. 

"^ro  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duti<‘s,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  ManuaF’. 


SATISFY  PACKERS 


because  they  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  field  perform¬ 
ance  of  Rogers  stocks. 


The  cumulative  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  66 
years  as  seed  grow¬ 
ers,  applied  to  present 
conditions  by  a  com¬ 
petent,  well  trained  breed¬ 
ing  staff,  is  your  best  as¬ 


surance  of  quality  in  the 
can _ 

through  quality  in  the  seed. 


BMIOII  TEI 


R  O  G  E  R  S  B  Ros.  Seed  Co 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


As  an  Army  song  tells  it:  — 

"We  can  sing  without  bands. 

Parade  without  banners, 

But  no  modern  army 

Can  eat  without  Conners". 

— The  Canning  Clan 


«  CRUSHER— PRE-HEATER  * 

Improves  flavor,  color  and  yield  of  tomato  juice.  Practically  doubles 
production  (as  compared  to  feeding  tomatoes  to  extractor,  cold). 
Also  prevents  oxidation  and  separation  of  solids.  Operates  auto¬ 
matically. 

SUPER  JUICE _ 

EXTRACTOR 

This  new  extractor  speeds  . ^  - _ 

up  and  improves  juicing  L  ^  f 

operations  by  use  of  the  : . 

non-aerating  revolving- 
screw  principle.  Takes 

whole,  cold  or  scalded  w  £ 

tomatoes  or  those  which 
have  been  pre-heated, 
broken  down  and 

crushed.  Capacity,  400  to  II 

500  bu.  tomatoes  per 

hour;  output  30  to  40  gal.  ^ 

juice  per  minute.  IB 


PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER 

Removes  mold  and  dirt  thoroughly  without  injuring  the 
tenderest  tomatoes.  Absolutely  sanitary:  fruit  is  never  in 
coi.iact  with  muddy  water.  Simple  in  operation,  with  parts 
of  greatest  stress  and  wear  reinforced  for  long  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  operation.  No  adjustments  to  make.  Two  sizes. 
Standard  and  Giant. 


No.  2  INCLINE  SCALDER  f 

Doubly  efficient.  Water  sprays  and  steam  plays  on  the 
product  from  both  above  and  below.  Easy  to  clean.  Built 
entirely  of  metal  and  designed  to  give  satisfactory  service 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Special  chain  construction 
prevents  contamination  of  products  being  washed. 


HAND 

PACK 

FILLER 

Large  capacity  in 
small  floor  space. 
Adjustable  for  var¬ 
ious  size  cans. 
Feeds  cans  contin¬ 
uously,  automatic¬ 
ally,  accurately. 
Can  be  fitted  with 
automatic  juicing 
attachment  and 
hopper,  if  desired. 


SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 
SUPER  -  PULPER 

Gets  the  best  out  of  the  crop. 
Extra  large  capacity  for  pulping, 
cycloning  and  sieving  tomatoes. 
Reduces  them  to  liquid  or  semi¬ 
liquid  state,  straining  out  all  skins 
and  foreign  materials.  Allows  full 
control  of  roughage  content. 


JUICE  AND  PULP  FILLER 

Fills  tomato  pulp  into  all  size 
cans — No.  1  to  No.  10 — uni¬ 
formly  and  accurately.  Even 
full-gallon  cans  may  be  filled 
by  addition  of  a  few  extra 
parts.  Easy  to  clean.  Alemite 
high  pressure  lubrication. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III.  C-750-T 


Full  Details  Re _ 

□  Your  General  Catalog 


'  *(Spriigu«|"S«ll$  DIvIston)  . , 
H  O  OP  I  ST  CIN ;  1 1  i  I N  O I  $ 
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THREE  REASONS  WHY 

HEEKIN 

GETS 

MY  CAN  CONTRACT 


II  know  the  men  personally  who  will  handle  my  can  contract  with  the  Heekin 
Can  Company — they  work  with  me  after'my  order  is  given. 

2  None  of  my  problems  are  too  small  nor  too  large  to  find  Heekin  ready  and 
willing  to  study  them  .  .  .  whether  it  is  in  the  Food  Research  Departftient,  a 
matter  of  traffic  and  delivery  ...  or  a  personal  problem. 

3  For  many  years  we  have  had  close,  personal  relations  with  the  Heekin  Can 
Company  and  found  that  organization  friendly  and  appreciative  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  They  work  as  though  they  are  a  part  of  us  .  .  .  that's  what  I  like. 

.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI, 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J 
judge.  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign— ^5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matte* 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 
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Reading  and  recording  comparative  strain  trials  at  N.  K.  &  Co's  breeding  and  trial  grounds. 

Seed 

from  1942  Crop 

N.  K.  &  Co's  Beet  Seed  is  produced  in  all  the  proven  sections.  Divid¬ 
ing  the  risk  in  production  helps  to  assure  deliveries.  N.  K.  &  Co's  re¬ 
liability  for  trueness  to  type  and  for  deliveries  has  been  outstanding. 

To  maintain  uniform  color,  yield  and  type  the  following  N.  K.  &  Co. 
strains  have  been-and  each  year  will  continue  to  be  carefully  selected. 

Perfected  Detroit,  Ohio  Canner 
Detroit  Dark  Red  (short  top) 

Buy  Your  Reguirements  Now  For  1943 
Protect  Yourself  With  Reliable  Seed 

Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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“Efficient  Production 

an  be  achieved  only  as  we  put  to  useful  purpose  every  minute  of  our 
ime,  every  ounce  of  our  energy,  and  every  pound  of  our  materials.” 


almost  as  important  as  doing  the  canning  job 
itself. 


Langsenkamp  Equipmen  t  —  practically 
every  unit  and  item  of  the  line — is  made  to 
meet  this  emergency.  Langsenkamp  pro¬ 
duction  units  save 
time,  increase  ca- 
pacity,  increase  yield, 
supply  dependable 
operation,  eliminate 
waste  of  product— and 
do  all  these  things  with- 
increasing,  and 
often  decreasing  the 
number  of 

All  Langsenkamp 

pulpers,  finishers,  juice  I 

extractors,  etc.,  oper-  ■ 

ate  on  less  horsejK)wer.  I 

One  or  more  of  these 

advantages,  now  more  important  than  ever 
to  the  nation  and  to  canning  plant  operators, 
are  supplied  by  every  Langsenkamp  pro¬ 
duction  unit. 


1  Every  plant  equipped  for  maxi- 
■  mum  production  capacity,  or  to 
insure  its  ability  to  handle  its  full 
share  of  production  within  its  growing 
area. 


2  Every  plant  equipped  for  effici- 
■  ent  and  dependable  operation. 

3  Every  plant  equipped  to  obtain 
■  maximum  yield  from  the  raw 
product  and  to  avoid  or  eliminate 
waste  to  a  positive  minimum. 

4  Every  plant  equipped  to  prevent 
■  excessive  increases  in  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 


5  Every  plant  equipped  to  produce 
■  a  high  quality  of  product  along 
with  a  greatly  increased  volume. 


K  o  o  k-M  ore  Koils, 

Langsenkamp  Hot- 

tinuous  Juice  Heating  ® 

Units,  an<l  steam  jacketed  Kettles  shown 
here,  are  only  a  few  of  the  Langsenkamp 
production  items  important  to  you  this  year. 

®  orders  for  equipment 

im{H)rtant  as  canning 
plant  equipment  is,  it 
can  only  share  in  the 
essential  materials 
which  are  required  in 


unnecessary  power  consumption,  or  increases 
jK)wer  capacity  without  increasing  the  number 
of  boilers,  and  does  it  with  a  saving  in  fuel — 
the  canner  makes  an  im- 

.  . portant  contribution  to- 

^  ^  ward  conserving  the  fuel 

nation  and 
reducing  the  burden  of 
I  the  transportation 

Production  efficiency  in  the  individual  can¬ 
ning  plants  this  year  is 
important  not  merely 
to  the  operators,  but  to 
the  nation.  The  by -pro- 

ducts  of  efficient  can-  ^  1 

ning  plant  operation  are  I 


plishes  the  same  result 
I  that,  theoretically,  would 
I  he  supplied  by  a  larger 
^  ^  plant  and  more  equipment. 

Vi  henever  a  canner  avoids 
i;  of  man  power,  he  accomplishes  the 
result  as  creating  additional  man  power, 
'.lever  he  saves  horsejiower — eliminates 


I.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


fficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Tenser  and  Phipps 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BUYERS  .  .  .  Are  you  getting  our  PINK  SHEET? 


We  quote  the  Manufacturing  trade  in  all  major  markets  on — 


Fruits 

Berries 

Juices 

Boiled  Cider 
Grape  Stock 


Pickles 
Salt  Stock 
Relish  Stock 
Brined  Cherries 
Sulphured  Fruits 


Apple  Chop 
Wine  Stock 
Soup  Stock 
Vegetables 
Peppers 


SELLERS 


We  are  very  much  interested  in  hearing  from  PRO¬ 
CESSORS  or  SELLERS  of  either  SPOTS  or  FUTURES 
in  Barrels,  Cans,  or  Packages  of — 


Peppers 
Vegetables 
Soup  Stock 
Wine  Stock 
Apple  Chop 


Grape  Stock 
Boiled  Cider 
Juices 
Berries 
Fruits 


Sulphured  Fruits 
Brined  Cherries 
Relish  Stock 
Salt  Stock 
Pickles 


Frozen,  Pasteurized,  Brined,  or  Evaporated 


NOTE  Right  now,  we  need  offerings  of  VINEGARS,  HONEY, 
and  all  types  of  raw  stocks  for  Manufacturing  purposes, 
including  SALT  STOCK,  RELISH  STOCK,  BLOAT¬ 
ERS,  TOMATO  PULP,  SEED  BARGAINS,  ETC.,  and 
any  size  containers  in  FRUITS,  BERRIES,  or  other 
frozen  CANNED  or  BRINED  STOCK.  Write  us. 


TENSER  AND  PHIPPS 

Grant  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


We  do  not  buy  or  sell  for  our  otvn  account 
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M*  350  L 


BETWEEN 

THE  ACTS 


tLEX..  .for  round  "flat-free”  can 
bodies  to  obtain  perfect  flanging, 
seaming  and  labeling.  Years  of  Bliss 
engineering  research  and  experi¬ 
ence  building  these  machines  have 
proven  their  durability. 


FLANGE 


for  perfect  seaming. 
For  quantity  production,  flexing  and 
flanging  operations  are  combined  in 
the  Bliss  machine  at  the  left.  Bliss  en¬ 
gineers  are  prepared  to  serve  you. 


BEADING 


adds  strength 
which  permits  the  use  of  lighter  met¬ 
als.  Consult  Bliss  on  your  can  making 
problems.  Again  Bliss  engineering 
combines  beading  and  flanging  op¬ 
erations  in  the  machine  at  the 
right  permitting  economies  in 
conveyors  and  floor  space. 


E.W.  BLISS  COMPANY 


53rd  STREET  and  SECOND  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 
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K  Y  L  E  R 


RuUt  ^04 

4-p-e-e-c^ 
Heoine^  and 
^fUi44,LU-^iee 
OfLe/uUio*t 


They  have  everything 


WMW  pledges  its  full  ccxDperation 
in  your  task  of  supplying  food  to  help 
win  this  war,  and  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  promptly  fill  your  orders  for 
Kyler  Labelers  and  Boxers  to  fulfill 
your  need  for  time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  eguipment. 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

WESTMINSTER,  MARYLAND 
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C.  SHERWIN  HAXTON,  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 

Haxton  Canning  Co. 

Oakfield,  New  York 


ROBERT  C.  PAULUS,  Retiring  President 
National  Canners  Association 

Paulus  Brothers  Packing  Co. 

Salem,  Oregon 


CARROLL  E.  LINDSEY,  President 
National  Canners  Association 

Lake  Highlands  Canning  Co. 
Highlands  City,  Florida 


THE  CONVENTIONS 

National  Canners  Association 

Ste4Ae4i4.,  QUiocu^,  911:,  jatuusAif,  3.5  to-  30,  19^2. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

An  appropriation  of  $18,000  for  nutritional  research  was 
ccommended  by  the  Administrative  Council  and  approved  at 
he  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  day  pre- 
eding  the  armual  convention.  Explanation  of  the  proposed 
utrition  program  was  made  by  Alfred  W.  Eames.  Briefly,  the 
> reject  entails  a  program  designed  to  continue  for  flve  years 
md  which  will  have  the  joint  support  of  the  Association  and  the 
an  Manufacturers  Institute.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  the 
ervices  of  an  executive  who  is  independent  of  the  industry.  The 
tudies  would  be  undertaken  through  the  medium  of  a  series  of 
ellowships  in  various  universities  and  the  work  would  clear 
hrough  a  scientific  advisory  committee  and  another  committee 
epresenting  the  canning  industry. 

The  meeting  drew  a  full  attendance  of  members  and  guests 
ncluding  a  number  of  Section  Chairmen  and  presidents  and 
ecretaries  of  State,  regional  and  commodity  associations. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  was  presented  to  the  Board; 
md  the  tentative  budget  for  1942,  as  recommended  by  the 


Administrative  Council,  was  presented  by  Chairman  Marc  C. 
Hutchinson,  and  was  approved.  The  budget  approved  includes 
the  new  projected  work  on  nutrition,  mentioned  above.  The  rate 
of  dues  for  1942  was  fixed  at  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  case  for 
seasonal  products  and  three-twentieths  of  a  cent  for  non-sea- 
sonal  products — the  same  rate  as  for  1941. 

The  work  and  plans  of  various  committees  and  departments 
of  the  Association  were  then  presented  in  reports  by  Dan  F. 
Gerber,  Home  Economics  Committee;  Howard  A.  Orr,  Labeling 
Committee;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Legislative  Committee;  E.  A. 
McCornack,  Simplification  of  Containers,  who  asked  Carlos 
Campbell  to  present  the  can  size  picture  to  the  Directors ;  Harold 
J.  Humphreys,  Scientific  Research;  Howard  T.  Cumming,  Sta¬ 
tistics  and  Harry  L.  Cannon,  Economic  Research.  Mr.  Cannon 
also  presented  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Protective  Fund 
for  the  year  1941.  H.  T.  Austern  of  Association  counsel,  made 
a  brief  report  on  administrative  and  legal  developments,  much 
of  which  appears  in  the  Secretary’s  Report. 

John  L.  Baxter,  chairman  of  the  Canners  Industry  Advisory 
Committee,  spoke  briefly  on  the  subjects  of  sugar  and  labor 
supplies  for  canning  and  limitations  of  the  use  of  tin. 
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OPENING  SESSION 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  26,  1942 

The  Opening  Session  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  25-30,  1942,  convened  at  ten-ten  o’clock, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  We  will  begin  the  meeting  today 
with  a  few  moments  of  silent  prayer.  May  we  all  stand? 

.  .  .  The  meeting  rose  and  stood  in  silent  prayer  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow 
Members  of  the  Canning  Industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
Guests:  Because  Americans  are  blessed  with  freedom  of  the 
press  and  radio,  they  are  permitted  to  know  more  about  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  domestic  conditions  than  most  people  of 
this  war-torn  world.  For  that  reason  we  shall  waste  no  time 
on  a  general  recital  of  the  world  situation,  but  instead  shall 
deal  with  its  impact  on  the  canning  industry  and  on  this  con¬ 
vention  in  particular. 

We  must  not  fail  to  apprehend  the  conditions  under  which  all 
of  us  will  be  obliged  to  operate  during  1942.  That  is  what  we 
are  here  for  today.  The  contribution  we  canners  are  asked  to 
make,  and  that  we  will  make,  is  that  of  supplying  the  nourish¬ 
ment  and  energy  that  impels  a  warring  people  and  its  allies  on 
to  final  victory.  We  are  charged  with  building  and  maintaining 
the  physical  strength  and  endurance  of  the  men  on  the  firing 
line,  the  Red  Cross  workers  and  nurses,  the  laborers  in  field 
and  factory,  and  no  small  part  of  our  task  and  service  is  to 
maintain  morale  behind  the  lines  through  the  provision  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  normal  and  usual  supplies  of  canned  foods 
for  the  civilians  at  home. 

It  is  apparent  by  now  that  the  future  existence  of  ourselves, 
our  children  and  our  children’s  children  is  in  jeopardy.  We  are 
therefore  faced  with  the  hard  fact  that  “business  as  usual”  is 
not  in  order.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  drawn  upon  the 
precious  time  and  energy  of  the  important  front-line  workers  in 
the  defense  effort  at  Washington  who  are  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  shaping  our  course  toward  the  development  of  maximum 
output  in  necessary  items  and  conservation  of  packing  materials 
and  supplies  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  result. 

The  convention  program  carries  the  heaviest  loading  of  speak¬ 
ers  since  the  previous  war  on  every  subject  vital  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  each  of  us  during  the  coming  year.  None  of  us  can 
afford  to  miss  any  of  these  meetings.  Most  of  our  speakers  are 
under  tremendous  pressure  and  can  ill  afford  the  time  they  are 
so  graciously  giving  us,  but  they  are  doing  so  not  only  because 
of  the  desire  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to  help  us  with 
our  share  of  the  war  effort,  but  also  to  cut  down  the  enormous 
loss  of  time  that  each  of  them  is  faced  with  daily  through  being 
diverted  from  their  regular  occupations  to  answer  inquiries 
resulting  from  rumors,  many  of  which  are  based  on  half  truths 
or  false  information. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  job  ahead  of  us,  the  few 
scant  days  of  this  convention  seem  hardly  adequate  unless  there 
is  a  careful  and  judicious  apportionment  by  every  delegate  here 
of  his  precious  time  to  the  utmost  advantage.  I  recommend 
that  you  give  careful  and  studied  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
printed  programs  you  will  carry  and  delegate  to  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  organization  the  responsibility  of  attendance  at  the 
various  meetings  covering  subjects  which  will  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  affect  you,  so  that  you  will  miss  no  part  of  these  im¬ 
portant  proceedings.  It  is  too  bad  that  there  are  any  conflicts 
in  the  program.  They  were  unavoidable  considering  the  amount 
of  detail  we  wanted  to  cover,  but  each  of  you  can  surmount 
this  difficulty  by  careful  and  intelligent  planning. 

As  another  time  conservation  measure  we  have  returned  this 
year  to  the  former  practice  of  distributing  in  printed  form  the 
annual  address  of  the  President  and  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary.  I  recommend  that  you  take  these  two  reports  home 
with  you  and  read  them  carefully.  They  will  give  you  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  the  value  of  your  Association.  (They  are  re¬ 
printed  in  this  Convention  Issue.) 


From  the  history  of  the  canning  industry  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  we  will  measure  up  to  our  present  task.  We  did 
a  good  job  in  the  first  World  War.  We  are  here  to  do  an  even 
better  one  in  this  war.  We  know  we  can  surpass  our  previous 
performance  despite  the  fact  that  the  entire  war  program  calls 
for  a  gigantic  and  exhausting  effort.  We  must  contribute  not 
only  to  the  fighting  on  a  far-flung  front  but  must  strive  also 
against  behind-the-Iines  menaces  to  the  battle.  Such  things  as 
inertia,  fatigue,  discouragement — all  deterrents  that  develop  the 
specter  of  defeatism. 

Defeatism  is  as  bad  as  fifth  column  activity.  It  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  We  must  stifle  its  growth.  We  must  de¬ 
velop  in  its  place  a  militant,  patriotic  activity  that  outmatches 
that  of  our  enemies.  The  forces  against  which  America  is  now 
arrayed  are  inimical  to  our  system  of  free  thought,  expression 
and  opportunity.  These  liberties  have  made  our  land  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  had  it  not  been  for  immigration  restrictions  half  of 
those  now  being  driven  to  fight  against  us  might  have  become 
our  own  fellow  citizens. 

Upon  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  depends  the  future  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Democracy  shall  not  be  crucified.  Its  spiritual 
strength  when  aroused  is  far  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
blind-driven  automatons  of  totalitarian  masters.  This  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  the  latest  war  reports. 

The  advantage  of  initiative  and  preparation  always  lies  with 
the  aggressor.  Time  is  now  the  essence  of  victory  and  time  is 
short.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  situation  is  by  all-out  effort. 
We  have  done  it  before.  We  can  do  it  again.  (Applause) 

The  first  item  on  the  program  is  the  announcement  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  read  the  list  of  the  names  on 
the  Nominating  Committee. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  in  accordance  with  established  pre¬ 
cedent  any  resolution  that  a  member  may  wish  to  offer  from  the 
floor  will  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  is  a 
standing  committee,  with  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  as  Chairman.  All 
resolutions  should  be  filed  with  the  committee  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Resolutions  Committee  will  report  to  the  convention  at  the 
Thursday  morning  session. 

I  also  name  the  Finance  Committee  as  the  Auditing  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Treasurer’s  Report  is  referred  to  that  Committee. 

The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Nominations.  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl  will  report  for  the 
Committee  on  Nominations.  Mr.  Krimendahl  is  its  Chairman. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
were  elected  at  the  opening  session  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  January 
26,  1942. 

OFFICERS 

President — Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  Lakeland  Highlands  Canning 
Company,  Highland  City,  Florida. 

First  Vice-President — G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Haxton  Canning 
Company,  Inc.,  Oakfield,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President — Alfred  W.  Fames,  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DIRECTOR  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

Rodney  S.  Bell,  Kuner-Empson  Company,  Brighton,  Colorado. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

Henry  A.  White,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

G.  A.  Filice,  Filice  &  Perrelli  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
California. 

A.  T.  Williams,  French  Sardine  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
California. 

A.  C.  Ketzler,  Bordo  Products  Co.,  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Illinois. 

H.  K.  Funderburg,  Keene-Belvidere  Canning  Co.,  Belvidere, 
Illinois. 

L.  E.  Shannon,  Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska. 
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E.  R.  Elwell,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Fred  C.  Pratt,  J.  W.  Pratt  Co.,  Farmington,  Maine. 

C.  B.  Torsch,  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

H.  C.  Whiteford,  Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Maryland. 

M.  H.  Mann,  Red  Lodge  Canning  Co.,  Red  Lodge,  Montana. 

D.  D.  Conway,  Minot  Food  Packers,  Inc.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

F.  L.  Shannon,  W.  N.  Clark  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Walter  W.  Maule,  Mushroom  Cooperative  Canning  Co.,  Ken¬ 
neth  Square,  Pennsylvania. 

A.  T.  Leatherbury,  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Machipongo, 
Virginia. 

Roy  E.  Ingalls,  Washington  Packers,  Inc.,  Sumner, 
Washington. 

William  Opitz,  Elkhorn  Canning  Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  directors  hold  over  from  previous  years: 

Ivan  L.  Anderson,  Anderson  Canning  and  Pickle  Co.,  Dodge 
Center,  Minnesota. 

W..L  Andrus,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
George  O.  Bailey,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Herbert  J.  Bai'nes,  Kaysville  Canning  Corp.,  Kaysville,  Utah. 
Fred  C.  Bush,  Bush  Bi’os.  &  Co.,  Dandridge,  Tennessee. 
Lawrence  Calvert,  San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould  Canning  Co.,  Paragould,  Arkansas. 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  California. 

L.  T.  Dee,  Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

H.  K.  Defendorf,  Baldwin  Packers,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

H.  D.  Didier,  Buckeye  Canning  Co.,  Weston,  Ohio. 

George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Delaware. 

Fi’ank  E.  Falk,  Vincennes  Packing  Corp.,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
Thomas  J.  Grace,  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

Clark  Hagan,  Atlantic  Canning  Co.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

G.  J.  Hipke,  A.  T.  Hipke  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Holstein, 
Wisconsin. 

H.  E.  Kelley,  New  Church,  Virginia. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse  Corp.,  Peach  Glen,  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  M.  Lester,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 

California. 

Ben  F.  Logan,  Jr.,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Inc.,  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 

W.  K.  McCracken,  TreeSweet  Products  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
California. 

W.  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

R.  A.  Moss,  Woods  Cross  Canning  Co.,  Clearfield,  Utah. 
Harold  S.  Norman,  Florida  Citrus  Canners  Cooperative,  Lake 
Wales,  Florida. 

Art  Oppenheimer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
Chester  Roche,  Western  Oregon  Packing  Corp.,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Harold  K.  Royal,  Oceana  Canning  Co.,  Shelby,  Michigan. 

Emil  Rutz,  Shuckl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

N.  O.  Sorenson,  Country  Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wisconsin. 
Seth  H.  Soule,  Monmouth  Canning  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

R.  M.  Stingle,  Hall-Stingle  Co.,  Waterloo,  Indiana. 

D.  Thompson  Swing,  Ridgely,  Maryland. 

Henry  P.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Caldwell,  Inc.,  Walkerton,  Virginia. 

O.  L.  Teagarden,  The  J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  Hanson, 

Massachusetts. 

A.  R.  Vandever,  Faribault  Canning  Co.,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
C.  T.  Vandervort,  Jamestown  Canning  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Van  Eenwyk,  Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Co.,  East  William- 
on,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  M.  Walters,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Milroy  Warren,  R.  J.  Peacock  Canning  Co.,  Lubec,  Maine. 
Wirt  S.  Winebrenner,  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 

MR.  KRIMENDAHL:  Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
N^ominating  Committee  of  your  Association,  I  wish  to  move  the 
idoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 


PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Krimendahl. 

Before  putting  that  motion,  the  Chair  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  are  any  nominations  from  the  floor.  If  not,  is 
there  a  second  to  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee? 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried,  the 
President  declaring  the  officers  duly  elected  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for  the  work  that  they 
did  prior  to  the  time  that  the  report  was  brought  in  to  this 
meeting.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Krimendahl  for  his  work  as 
Chairman. 

There  has  been  a  last-minute  change  in  the  program.  The 
address  on  Priorities  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith  will  not  be  heard 
this  morning  but  will  be  heard  this  afternoon.  In  its  place,  in 
order  to  permit  Mr.  Rowe  to  get  back  to  work,  we  are  going 
to  have  an  address,  entitled  “Food  Canners  and  the  OPA”  by 
Mr.  Harold  Rowe,  Assistant  Director,  Price  Division  of  the 
OPA,  the  last  thing  this  morning. 

The  speaker  who  is  about  to  address  you  will  be  making  his 
third  consecutive  appearance  at  our  annual  convention.  Each 
time  he  has  spoken  here  his  message  has  gained  in  importance 
and  significance,  and  each  time  we  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
him  we  have  profited  by  his  remarks.  Last  year  Col.  Paul  P. 
Logan  described  the  Army’s  program  for  canned  foods  procure¬ 
ment  under  the  defense  status.  This  year  he  will  present  an 
estimate  of  the  Army’s  canned  food  situation  under  the  state 
of  war  in  which  we  have  become  engulfed.  As  Assistant  Chief 
of  Subsistence,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  War,  he  brings  us  the  authority  of  a  key  office  in 
the  field  of  war-time  procurement. 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  introduce  Colonel  Logan.  (Applause) 

An  Estimate  of  the  Army's  Position  in  Canned 
Foods  as  of  January,  1942 

By  Lt.-Col.  Paul  P.  Logan 

Assistarit  Chief  of  Subsistence,  Office  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General,  War  Department 

I  DESIRE  to  express  my  very  sincere  appreciation  of  the  signal 
honor  bestowed  upon  me  by  your  invitation  to  participate 
again — and  for  the  third  time — in  the  program  of  your  annual 
convention. 

The  Quartermaster  General  regrets  his  inability  to  be  present 
here  today  and  has  directed  me  to  convey  to  you  his  thanks  for 
the  splendid  cooperation  you  have  given  during  the  past  year. 

A  year  ago  we  presented  to  you  an  outline  of  the  contemplated 
plan  of  procurement,  and  the  ways  and  means  to  be  inaugurated 
to  simplify  Army  procurement  procedure,  so  that  canners,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  could  offer  their  products  for  direct  sale  to  the 
Army. 

It  is  indeed  well  that  such  a  plan  was  conceived  and  that  we 
have  had  the  benefit  of  practical  experience  in  its  operation 
because  it  has  enabled  the  Army  to  obtain  a  much  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  problems  of  the  canner  and  for  the  canner  to 
familiarize  himself  with  Army  purchasing  procedure.  The 
grave  problems  which  today  confront  us  can  be  approached 
with  the  knowledge  that  there  exists  between  the  canners  and 
the  Subsistence  Department  of  the  Ai-my,  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  trust. 

It  is  believed  that  this  mutual  understanding  will  be  further 
advanced  if  today  we  briefly  review  the  development  of  the 
procurement  plan  and  the  purchasing  activities  of  the  past 
year. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROCUREMENT  SYSTEM 
Last  year  we  proposed  to  establish  a  central  procurement 
system,  and  to  simplify  procurement  procedure  we  asked  the 
canners  to  offer  their  products  for  direct  sale  to  the  Army. 
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In  order  to  get  that  first  Bid  Proposal  into  such  shape  that  it 
would  include  those  features  of  convenience  to  canners — which 
both  Mr.  MacKeachie  and  John  Baxter  had  urgently  recom¬ 
mended — we  put  in  many  days  of  hard  work  and  a  few  sleepless 
nights. 

The  inauguration  of  Central  Purchase  involved  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  storage  and  distribution  warehouses  for  the 
entire  continental  Army,  the  disruption  of  a  well  established 
procurement  system  and  the  taking  away  of  certain  procure¬ 
ment  prerogatives  from  a  number  of  Purchasing  and  Contract¬ 
ing  officers.  The  plan  had  to  be  absolutely  fool-proof  because 
the  one  thing  that  the  Army  doesn’t  want  to  submit  for  experi¬ 
ment  is  its  stomach.  After  a  thousand  details  had  been  worked 
out  we  eventually  got  the  system  established  and  a  Directive 
issued  to  the  field. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  the  new  purchase  and 
storage  system  other  things  had  to  be  done.  The  first  of  which 
was  the  revision  of  practically  every  specification  for  the  fresh 
end  canned  foods  we  normally  use, — and  speaking  about  the 
laborious  process  of  some  governmental  operations,  I  think  you 
might  be  interested  in  learning  how  a  Federal  Specification  is 
prepared.  A  Federal  Specification  is  a  definition  drawn  up  in 
a  stipulated  form — of  a  product  or  commodity  which  two  or  mere 
Federal  Agencies  desire  or  continuously  require — and  which  is 
to  be  purchased  by  competitive  bidding.  Preparation  of  specifi¬ 
cations  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Specification  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee — which  establishes  a  special  committee  for  each 
class  of  commodities.  There  are — or  at  least  recently  were  77 
such  committees  at  work.  One  of  these  committees  is  called  the 
Provisions  Committee  charged  with  the  preparation  of  speci¬ 
fications  for  food-stuffs.  Membership  of  the  Provisions  Com¬ 
mittee  includes  a  representative  from  each  governmental  agency 
which  buys  food — and  a  number  of  specialists  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  operates  by  a  system  of  sub-committees. 
When  a  new  specification  is  to  be  prepared — or  an  old  one  re¬ 
vised,  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  concerned — outside  of 
his  regular  and  normal  government  job — after  conferring  with 
his  committee  prepares  a  rough  draft,  taking  into  consideration 
any  standards  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — and 
restrictive  regulations  issued  by  the  Pure  Food,  Drug  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Administration.  This  draft  is  usually  sent  out  to  a  few 
industrial  companies  for  comment — and  in  due  time  submitted 
to  the  Provisions  Committee  for  consideration.  The  P.  C.  ap¬ 
proves  or  modifies  the  draft  and  causes  it  to  be  circularized 
through  a  large  group  of  industrial  companies — allowing  6 
weeks  to  3  months  for  reply.  The  comments  submitted  by  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  are  then  considered  and  the  specification 
redrafted.  It  is  then  sent  to  every  governmental  agency  con¬ 
cerned — for  official  approval — 3  weeks  being  allowed  for  reply. 
The  replies  must  include  definition  of  any  special  packaging 
requirements  the  agency  wants.  After  final  approval  it  is  sent 
to  the  Public  Printer  and  it  usually  takes  from  1  to  4  months 
to  get  the  printing  work  done. 

If  everything  goes  well — we  expect  to  get  a  specification  com¬ 
pleted  in  6  months. 

When  time  does  not  permit  of  the  promulgation  of  a  Federal 
Specification,  any  Governmental  Department  can  prepare  a 
Tentative  Specification  of  its  own.  When  I  got  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  the  1941  Canners  Convention,  the  Provisions  Com¬ 
mittee  rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  went  to  work.  Since  January 
31,  1941,  fifty  one  (51)  Federal  Specifications  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  65  Tentative  Army  Specifications  issued. 

But  getting  back  to  the  Procurement  Program — we  had  to 
organize  a  system  of  inspection  entirely  different  than  the  one 
then  in  use.  Our  system  of  inspection  at  destination  had  been 
economically  unsound — because  every  rejection  caused  delay  in 
obtaining  the  material  wanted  and  financial  loss  to  the  con¬ 
tractor.  The  new  system  was  that  of  making  inspection  at  con¬ 
tractors’  plants.  Inspectors  were  obtained  from  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  specialists  who  were,  through  the  good  offices  of 
Mr.  Paul  Williams,  strategically  assigned  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  How  satisfactory  the  system  has  worked  is  best  at¬ 
tested  by  the  fact  that,  with  ten  times  the  purchases  of  previous 
years,  we  have  had  less  than  one  tenth  the  complaints  received 
under  the  old  system. 


We  also  had  to  revise  our  form  of  contract.  We  did  not  get 
that  done  in  time  for  the  first  bid  but  it  has  since  been 
accomplished. 

We  had  to  arrange  for  storage  under  protective  insurance  in 
canners’  warehouses  of  supplies  purchased. 

It  was  necessary  to  warn  the  Finance  Department  of  the  plan 
and  of  the  volume  of  business  expected  so  that  necessary  steps 
could  be  taken  by  increased  personnel  and  facilities  to  arrange 
for  prompt  payment  for  supplies.  I  understand  that  there  have 
been  instances  of  delay,  but,  in  general,  payments  have  been 
made  within  discount  time. 

Well,  we  got  out  our  first  Circular  Proposal  on  Good  Friday. 
We  asked  for  bids  on  tomatoes.  The  results  were  far  from 
satisfactory;  in  fact,  very  disappointing.  Out  of  the  whole 
United  States  we  received  bids  from  only  fifteen  (15)  canners. 

Our  second  Circular  Proposal  asked  for  bids  on  peas.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  some  of  the  canners  who  wanted  to  bid  the  first  time 
had  been  dismayed  by  the  volume  of  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
stipulated,  and  needed  time  to  become  familiar  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  contract,  which  they  apparently  did,  because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bids  received  on  the  second  invitation  was  encouragingly 
larger. 

Soon  after  the  second  purchase  was  made  we  started  to  pur¬ 
chase,  after  bids  were  received,  by  negotiation,  and  that  type  of 
procurement  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

With  each  succeeding  Invitation  for  Bids  we  found  our  contact 
with  the  canners,  a  little  easier,  a  little  closer,  and  our  purchas¬ 
ing  a  little  more  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  have  the  statistics  on  the  canned  goods  purchased 
directly  from  cannei’s  during  the  past  year,  but  the  amount 
has  been  very  great  and  the  distribution  of  awards  has  been 
nation-wide. 

BENEFICIAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR 

We  feel  that  the  experience  of  the  past  eight  months  has  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  National  Defense  Program.  In 
general,  the  canners  have  become  familiar  with  Army  procedure 
and  have  found  that  the  Army  procurement  procedure  is  not  so 
complicated  after  all.  They  are,  therefore,  in  the  position  to 
respond  promptly  to  any  demands  which  the  war  situation  may 
lay  upon  them  so  far  as  this  procurement  procedure  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Army  has  acquired  a  satisfactory  quantity  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  canned  food  and  has  it  either  in  its  own  warehouses 
or  in  canners’  warehouses  in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  The  central  control  over  pro¬ 
curement  has  enabled  us  to  rapidly  shift  our  purchasing  re¬ 
quirements  on  different  items,  increasing  those  which  appear  to 
be  available  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  decreasing  those 
which  are  scarce.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  had  a  very 
substantial  requirement  set  up  for  canned  asparagus  but  when 
information  was  received  that  the  crop  would  be  woefully  short 
we  immediately  lowered  our  requirements  and  for  a  time  dis¬ 
continued  entirely  the  purchase  of  that  one  item.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Army’s  action  at  that  time  kept  the  market  from  getting 
entirely  out  of  hand  on  a  price  basis.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  repeat  to  you  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  Army 
and  I  believe  to  the  canners  through  the  procurement  system 
which  is  now  definitely  a  going  thing.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  dollar  savings  represented  by  this  program  have  been  enor¬ 
mous  but  no  less  important  is  the  advantage  of  having  substan¬ 
tial  stocks  ready  for  instant  use.  Now  as  to  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  tin  conservation  order.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  that 
order  at  this  time  but  it  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  of  us  that 
the  situation  is  graver  than  has  ever  previously  been  faced  by 
the  canning  trade.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  stock  pile  of  pig 
tin  in  the  country  which  by  recourse  to  the  very  strictest  con¬ 
servation  methods  can  be  made  ample  to  meet  the  Defense 
requirements. 

The  test  of  light  tinplate  coating  run  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  during  the  past  year  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  feasibility  of  using  a  lighter  plate.  Many  of  you 
during  the  past  season  have  used  1.35  plate.  I  presume  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  if  tin  coating  could  be  electrolytically  applied 
to  a  sheet  of  steel,  the  coating  could  be  reduced  far  below  that. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  single  means  of  con¬ 
servation  of  tin.  In  many  ways  I  look  upon  this  tin  situation  as 
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a  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of  American  manufacturers  of 
metal  packages  and  I  believe  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
they  will  produce  a  hermetically  sealed  metal  container  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  processing  of  foodstuffs  without  the  use  of  tin. 

In  the  meantime,  it  becomes  a  responsibility  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  see  that  tin  is  used  by  the  armed  forces  only  when  and 
where  necessary. 

We  are  now  making  a  very  comprehensive  study  in  the  field 
of  dehydrated  vegetables.  The  results  of  that  study  will  be 
made  known  to  all  who  are  interested.  It  is  believed  that  we 
will  find  that  certain  products  can  be  satisfactorily  dehydrated 
and  will  prove  not  only  useful  during  this  emergency  but  may 
well  become  standard  items  of  commerce  in  the  future.  Now, 
we  have  no  data  which  will  support  the  opinion  that  vegetables 
can  be  dehydrated  in  a  retort  but  one  thing  is  sure  and  that  is 
that  the  man  who  has  spent  years  in  establishing  acreage  of 
vegetables  of  known  quality  would  certainly  be  in  a  better  po¬ 
sition  to  install  dehydrating  facilities  than  the  man  who  did  not 
have  such  a  background. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  timely  to  discuss  the  status  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Bill.  You  are  all  aware  that  the  exemption  under 
the  Walsh-Healey  Bill  has  been  extended  until  April.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  action  which  has  been  taken.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  realize  that  it  will  take  the  united  and  combined 
efforts  of  this  entire  nation  to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  In  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  we  are  now 
on  a  7-day  a  week  basis.  If  we  have  to  go  to  a  24-hour  per  day 
basis,  it  will  be  done  without  adverse  comment  because  we 
realize  that  it  will  be  because  the  situation  demands  it.  Our 
major  war  industries  are  on  a  7-day  per  week  operating  basis 
and  nearly  all  of  them  on  a  24-hour  per  day  basis  as  well.  I 
believe  that  you  hold  with  me  that  it  is  now  the  patriotic  duty 
of  every  man,  woman  and  young  person  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  time,  enei’gy  and  sacrifice.  I  repeat 
again  what  you  have  often  heard  me  say  and  that  is  that 
nothing  is  more  important  in  war  than  food.  Food  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  fighting  man  as  ammunition  is  to  a  gun.  The  physical 
condition  of  a  nation  is  the  very  basis  for  its  energy  and  morale 
and  the  line  of  departui’e  for  good  health  begins  at  the  dinner 
table.  I  hold  the  personal  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  patriotic 
contribution  if  each  community  would  guarantee  a  sufficiency  of 
labor  to  raise  the  products  which  the  canners  need,  and,  to  assure 
the  continuous  operation  of  the  canneries  through  the  entire 
canning  season. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  emphasize  with  all  the  strength 
I  possess  the  fact  that  you  and  I  and  all  America  face  a  situation 
which  has  not  been  faced  since  Valley  Forge — that  you  now 
have  become  part  of  the  armed  forces  and  are  engaged  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  save  from  utter  destruction  every  physical  and 
moral  thing  upon  which  your  life  has  been  built.  Let  there  be 
no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the  united  effort  of  our  people,  our 
unique  ability  in  mass  production,  and  our  limitless  resources 
are  sufficient  to  build  a  power  greater  than  anything  ever  seen 
on  earth — a  power  which  will  surely  crush  the  enemy.  The 
I'-oing  will  be  hard  but  when  each  of  you  are  confronted  with  a 
bardship  or  a  sacrifice,  pause  for  a  moment  and  estimate  whether 
ou  would  trade  places  and  hardships  with  the  men  who  stood 
n  Wake  Island  and  who  are  now  standing  in  the  Philippines 
nd  remember  the  old  saying,  “I  complained  because  I  had  no 
;oes  until  I  met  the  man  who  had  no  feet.” 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Colonel  Logan,  I  think  the  volume 
f  the  applause  you  have  just  gotten  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
ppreciation  of  the  canners  for  the  immense  amount  of  work 
lat  you  have  undertaken  in  such  a  sympathetic  and  under- 
anding  way  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  observed  with  keen  appreciation 
le  unselfish  work  of  one  into  whose  lap  an  extremely  difficult 
\sk  has  been  laid — not  because  he  sought  the  position,  but  be- 
ause  there  was  need  for  a  man  of  patience  and  resourcefulness 
hose  background  of  experience  particularly  fitted  him  for  a 
fficult  assignment.  When  the  history  of  the  canning  industry’s 
■le  in  the  present  war  is  written,  there  will  be  no  one  to  whom 
greater  credit  will  be  due,  nor  to  whom  canners  will  owe  a 
reater  debt  of  gratitude,  than  to  our  own  John  L.  Baxter,  the 
inning  industry’s  first  Minute  Man,  Special  Adviser  on  Canned 
'oods,  War  Production  Board. 


How  Will  the  Government  Procure  Its 
Canned  Foods? 

By  John  L.  Baxter 

Chief,  Canned  Foods  Section,  Food  Supply  Branch, 
War  Production  Board 

This  seems  to  be  a  suitable  moment  for  us  to  make  what  the 
Army  would  term  “an  estimate  of  the  situation”  on  the  can¬ 
ning  front.  To  do  this  properly  we  should  insulate  ourselves 
from  habits  and  traditions  of  thought  and,  donning  the  mantle 
of  pure  reason,  evaluate  all  factors  with  complete  objectivity. 
This  ideal  procedure  may,  like  all  things  human,  be  impossible 
of  complete  achievement,  but  we  certainly  can  not  carry  it  out 
without  trying  and  we  must  strive  now  more  than  ever  before 
to  accomplish  many  things  which  at  first  thought  seem 
impossible. 

All-out  production  of  essential  canned  foods  in  1942  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  our  Country’s  war  effort.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  our 
Allies,  and  the  civilian  population  will  need  more  than  they 
have  ever  used  before.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set 
goals  for  the  four  major  vegetables.  That  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  enable  the  growers 
working  with  the  canners  to  produce  the  raw  material  necessary 
to  reach  these  goals.  The  Farm  Placement  Service  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  preparing  plans  to  assure  an 
adequate  labor  supply  to  growers  and  canners.  The  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  is  well  advanced  in  its  preparations  for  assuring 
the  canners  of  all  the  other  materials  and  supplies  necessary 
for  the  canning  of  the  crops. 

The  details  of  these  various  plans  will  be  discussed  at  subse¬ 
quent  general  meetings  and  at  the  Commodity  group  sessions. 
Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  broad  general  outline.  We 
tell  you  that  greatly  increased  production  is  needed.  Some  of 
you  may  heretofore  have  doubted  that  the  need  is  for  such  a 
large  increase — but  those  doubts  must  be  banished  from  your 
minds.  The  need  is  actual.  “Too  Little  and  Too  Late”  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy  which  we  all  must  be  determined  to  avoid.  The  only  safe 
way  to  get  enough  is  to  produce  all  we  can  of  everything,  for 
some  crops  may  fail  and  the  deficit  in  these  will  have  to  be 
made  up  by  the  surplus  in  others.  The  Government  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  provide  you  with  sufficient  raw  material, 
labor,  and  processing  supplies,  and  it  is  up  to  you  with  this 
assistance  to  produce  the  output  which  is  needed. 

GOVERNMENT  REQUIREMENTS  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM 

One  additional  major  problem  remains.  The  Government  will 
need  to  purchase  percentages  of  this  production  varying  from 
small  to  large  according  to  the  individual  item.  In  most  cases, 
the  Government’s  direct  needs  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  reduce 
the  amount  available  for  civilian  trade  greatly  below  the  usual 
amount,  provided  you  increase  your  production  to  the  extent 
desired.  In  other  words,  you  are  asked  to  produce  a  surplus 
over  your  usual  practice,  given  every  possible  aid  to  do  so,  and 
the  Government  wants  approximately  that  surplus  for  its  own 
needs.  That  much  is  a  simple  proposition.  The  difficulties  lie 
in  devising  some  plan  by  which  Army,  Navy,  and  Lend-Lease 
can  procure  from  each  canner  that  just  and  fair  proportion  of 
his  pack  which  he  owes.  At  first  thought  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  of  a  problem  either,  just  one  of  figuring  out  Government 
needs  on  one  hand  and  canners’  production  on  the  other.  Can¬ 
ners’  production  divided  by  Government’s  requirements  equals 
percentage  required  from  each  canner.  Unfortunately  both 
factors  in  the  equation  are  variable.  First,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  estimate  of  needs.  That  estimate  must  cover  what  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  other  Government  Departments, 
and  our  Allies  will  need  from  the  period  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  shipments  from  1942  pack  to  the  beginning  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  1943  pack.  The  ei'd  of  the  period  as  it  affects 
canned  corn,  for  instance,  would  be  September  1943,  about  nine¬ 
teen  months  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  what  inci-eases  will  there 
be  in  our  war  effort?  We  all  know  those  increases  will  be  tre¬ 
mendous,  but  probably  not  a  one  of  us  can  imagine  how  really 
vast  such  increase  in  the  next  eighteen  months  or  so  will  be. 
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Even  to  date,  we  have  always  been  short,  never  over,  in  our 
need  estimates.  Like  duck  hunters  on  a  windy  day,  no  matter 
how  much  we  have  increased  our  leads,  it  has  seemed  impossible 
to  get  ahead  of  the  birds.  Our  present  estimates  we  believe  are 
accurate,  but  my  own  guess  would  be  that  any  inaccuracy  would 
result  in  more  goods  being  needed  rather  than  less. 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  equation.  If  you  canners 
were  like  most  other  manufacturers  who  can  operate  throughout 
the  year  producing  their  finished  goods  to  specification  from 
components  stable  in  quantity  and  quality,  this  phase  of  the 
problem  would  not  be  difficult.  For  example,  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  procurement  of  enough  pork  and  beans — the 
opposite  rather,  is  true!  But  you  deal  with  raw  materials  which 
are  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  weather,  whose  quality  fluctuates 
with  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  heat  and  the  cold,  so  that  you 
yourselves  do  not  know  in  advance  how  much  or  how  good  your 
pack  will  be,  nor  how  much  it  will  cost  you,  but  once  you  have 
canned  the  harvest,  the  result  is  final  and  irrevocable.  We  can 
not  ask  a  corn  canner  today  to  pack  us  up  a  few  cars  for  de¬ 
livery  February  15th.  Until  another  harvest  begins,  you  can 
produce  no  more. 

As  if  that  were  not  a  sufficient  complication,  a  further  one 
presents  itself — the  practice  of  future  sales,  sales  often  made 
so  far  in  advance  of  packing  time  that  the  seed  from  which  the 
contents  of  the  can  will  be  born  is  not  even  a  pain  in  the  planter’s 
back.  The  better  the  potential  demand,  the  greater  the  urge 
on  all  sides  to  “come  early  and  avoid  the  rush.”  Now,  however, 
we  say,  and  you  wholeheartedly  agree  with  us,  that  our 
Country  should  have  reserved  seats;  but  you  are  so  situated 
that  you  are  unable,  though  willing,  to  issue  the  tickets.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  clearly  up  to  us  who  work  directly  for  the  Government 
to  devise  a  method  to  meet  its  needs  and  to  fulfill  your  loyal 
desires.  This  we  are  doing  and,  we  believe,  doing  in  a  practical 
way  by  the  preparation  of  a  general  preference  order.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  a  final  official  draft  of  this  order  to  give  to  you 
today.  However,  the  order  has  not  yet  been  approved  for  issu¬ 
ance,  and  all  we  can  now  do  is  to  describe  the  general  provisions 
which  appear  in  its  tentative  form  as  recommended  by  the 
Purchase  Division.  The  detailed  table  accompanying  the  order 
is  also  tentative,  but  copies  of  the  tentative  table  are  available 
here  after  this  meeting  and  in  the  War  Production  Board  Office 
in  the  North  Assembly  Room.  I  will  now  read  the  general 
description  and  explanation  of  the  tentative  order: 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  General  Preference  Order  is  to 
promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States  by  assuring  that  suf¬ 
ficient  supplies  of  certain  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
needs  of  the  various  Government  agencies  are  set  aside  by  the 
producers  of  those  articles.  The  order  directs  producers  to 
withhold  from  sale  a  stated  percentage  of  each  listed  product 
which  they  expect  to  pack  in  1942.  Within  fifteen  days  after 
the  completion  of  his  pack  the  canner  is  required  to  report  his 
production  on  forms  which  will  be  furnished. 

During  the  canning  season  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
goods  so  reserved  for  Government  use  will  be  inventoried  and 
inspected.  As  soon  as  possible  those  not  suitable  for  such  use 
will  be  released  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  any  quantity  in 
excess  of  needs.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  any  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  would  be  released  because  of  excess  supply. 
Canners  would  be  free  to  sell  released  goods  through  normal 
channels;  or,  so  far  as  canned  peas  or  canned  tomatoes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  which  has 
agreed  to  sustain  the  market  on  those  two  products,  where  in¬ 
creased  production  was  stimulated,  by  purchasing  all  offerings 
at  prices  which  they  have  already  announced. 

Most  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  packed  in  three  grades; 
the  proportion  of  a  canner ’s  pack  falling  in  each  grade  varies 
from  year  to  year;  the  primary  requirements  of  Army  and 
Navy  are  in  the  middle  grade;  those  of  Lend-Lease  are  in  the 
third  grade.  In  consequence  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  canner 
as  to  what  particular  part  of  his  pack  he  shall  reserve.  This  is 
accomplished  in  the  order  by  the  use  of  three  columns  which 
show  in  order  of  precedence  the  grades  to  be  set  aside.  The 
canners  reservation  shall  consist  of  the  grade  specified  in  the 
^rst  column  to  the  extent  that  his  total  production  of  that  grade 
is  sufficient.  Any  deficiency  of  production  of  the  first  preferred 
grade  shall  be  made  up  by  the  second  preference.  Should  the 


production  of  these  two  grades  be  insufficient  the  final  balance 
of  the  reservation  shall  be  put  aside  from  the  third  preference. 

No  procedure  for  actual  purchase  and  distribution  is  provided 
in  the  order.  It  affects  goods  which  in  the  main  will  not  be 
produced  for  several  months.  Meanwhile  subsequent  procedure 
will  be  determined  upon. 


TENTATIVE  TABLE  OF  PERCENTAGE  RESERVATIONS 
CANNED  FRUITS 


Canned  Fruits 

Percent¬ 
age  of 

1942  Pack 

1 

Description 

Can  Sizes 
Preferred 
in  Order 

Listed 

First 

Preference 

0 

Second  Jd  1 

Preference  ^ 

D  , 

Third  1 

Preference  ' 

Apples  . 

32 

Heavy  Pack... 

10 

Standard 

Cherries,  R.S.P... 

27 

Red  Pitted 

(Water)  .... 

10-2 

Standard 

Fancy 

Cherries,  Sweet... 

25 

Light,  dark. 

unpitted  . 

IO-2V2-2 

Choice 

*Top  Std. 

Fancy 

Peaches  . 

23 

Clings,  Free- 

Standard 

stone  Halves 

(Clings 

and  Sliced . 

10-21/0 

Choice 

Only) 

Fancy 

Pears  . . 

26 

Bartlett- 

Halves  . 

10-21/0-2 

Choice 

*Top  Std. 

Standard 

Pineapple  . 

25 

Sliced- 

Crushed  . 

10-2i/j-2 

Fancy 

Fruit  Cocktail . 

16 

10-214 

Choice 

Fancy 

♦  Trp  standard  means  70-74  inclusive,  as  defined  in  terms  of  U.  S.  Grades. 
The  percenta-iei  required  on  applesauce,  apricots,  grapefruit  and  fresh 
prunes  have  not  yet  been  determined. 


TENTATIVE  TABLE  OF  PERCENTAGE  RESERVATIONS 
CANNED  VEGETABLES 


GRADE 


C  H  z 

eg  «>  0) 

O  >  04 

be  2 

(S 

Can 
Pre 
in  O 
List 

£  £ 

Xfl  Cu 

...  a* 
u 

H  04 

Aspara¬ 
gus  . 

44 

All  Green  — 
Culturally 

2 

Fey.  Cut 

Fey.  Spears 

Beans, 

Lima  . 

22 

Bleached 

Fresh 

10-2 

Ex.  Std. 

Fey.  Green 

std. 

Beans, 
String¬ 
less  . 

21 

Cut  (Green  or 
Wax,  Round  or 
Flat » 

10-2 

Ex.  Std. 

tTop  Std. 

Fey. 

Peas  . 

38 

Alaskas,  3,  4 

10-2 

Ex.  Std. 

Std. 

Fey. 

Corn  . 

18 

Sieve  Sweets,  3  & 
Larger  or  Un¬ 
graded 

Cream  Style, 

2-Cream 

Ex.  Std. 

Fey. 

std. 

Tomatoes 

30 

Whole  Kernel ; 
Yellow  or 

White 

Style 

Whole  Kernel 
10-W.K.  only 

10-21/J-2 

Ex.  Std. 

Std. 

Fey. 

Tomato 
Juice  . 

14 

10-#  3-Cyl. 
(404x700) 

Fey. 

t  Top  Standard  means  70-74  inclusive,  as  defined  in  terms  of  U.  S.  Grades. 
The  percentaKes  required  on  beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  sauer¬ 
kraut,  have  not  been  determined. 


The  secondary  purpose  of  this  order  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  its  promulgation  well  in  advance  of  the  packing  season  is  to 
assist  the  canners  in  making  their  production  plans  which  in 
many  cases  necessarily  begin  long  before  the  seed  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  raw  product  is  even  planted.  It  also  has  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  canner  in  planning  his  sales.  The  sale  of  canned 
foods  on  future  contracts,  contracts  entered  into  sometimes  far 
in  advance  of  the  production  of  the  goods,  is  widespread  in  the 
industry.  Without  knowledge  of  the  Government’s  requirements 
a  canner  is  unable  intelligently  to  make  such  sales. 

The  order  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  reflection  upon  the 
Canning  Industry’s  patriotic  cooperation  with  the  War  Program. 
The  industry  has  during  1941  given  satisfactory  proof  of  that 
and  has  further  repeatedly  asked  the  Government  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  industry  can  undertake  equally  and  demo¬ 
cratically  the  full  share  of  its  responsibility.  This  order  protects 
the  needs  of  the  Government  and  is  the  vehicle  which  enables  the 
canners  to  fulfill  their  desire  to  do  so. 

This  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association  brings 
to  mind  the  Convention  of  1934.  Then,  too,  the  industry  had  a 
tremendous  problem  on  its  hands,  the  fight  against  depression. 
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In  common  with  all  other  industries,  its  economic  life  was 
threatened  with  suffocation  under  an  avalanche  of  production 
which  could  not  be  profitably  distributed.  The  best  available 
strategy  then  seemed  to  be  one  of  devising  a  program  to  reduce 
this  production,  to  employ  the  weapon  of  scarcity.  It  is  a  poor 
weapon  at  best;  you  did  not  like  it;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the 
only  choice,  and  you  worked  hard  with  the  Government  to  figure 
out  the  tactics  of  its  use.  Because  of  lack  of  means  to  imple¬ 
ment  it,  the  campaign  failed.  Whether  this  was  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  no  one  can  now  know. 

Eight  years  later  in  1942,  the  Industry  finds  itself  called  upon 
to  aid  its  country  in  a  very  different  sort  of  battle  against  a 
very  different  and  more  powerful  enemy — The  Axis  Powers. 
Then  you  were  defending  your  economic  existence;  now  you 
are  fighting  not  only  for  your  lives  and  your  freedom,  but  for 
those  of  your  Allies  throughout  the  world.  Instead  of  the 
weapon  of  scarcity,  your  Government  calls  upon  you  to  take  up 
the  Arms  of  abundance.  Arms  that  you  know  how  to  use  and 
which  your  Government  will  help  you  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
rsing.  As  to  your  response,  there  is  no  question  in  anyone’s 
mind.  You  will  exert  every  effort  to  answer  the  call  upon  you, 
fiist,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  Armed  forces  and  the  needs 
of  our  Allies  and  after  that  for  the  requirements  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Yes,  you  will  exert  every  effort  and  you  will 
succeed! 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  am  very  happy  that  there  are  a 
great  many  other  people  who  seem  to  be  deceived  as  to  John’s 
ability  to  deceive  me  as  indicated  by  this  applause.  May  I  say 
to  you,  John,  that  we  of  the  industry  appreciate  deeply  the 
amount  of  work,  the  amount  of  time  you  have  taken  from  your 
own  business,  which  cannot  be  repaid  in  any  manner  that  we 
might  be  able  to  think  of  except  by  our  verbal  thanks. 

Price  controls  to  prevent  inflation  may  become  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  of  the  year  that  lies  ahead  for 
fanners.  For  that  reason  we  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  present 
the  recently  appointed  Assistant  Director,  Price  Division,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Mr.  Harold  Rowe,  who  will  speak  to 
us  on  “Food  Canners  and  the  OPA.”  Mr.  Rowe  came  to  the 
Government  from  one  of  the  finest  economic  organizations  in 
America,  the  Brookings  Institution.  Mr.  Rowe.  (Applause) 

Price  Control  and  the  Canning  Industry 

By  Harold  B.  Rowe 

Afisista7it  Director,  Price  Division,  Office  of  Price 
Administration 

I  AM  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today. 

1  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  set  before  you  some  of  the  problems 
laced  by  the  food  industry  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
liim — problems  which  must  be  solved  if  we  are  each  to  make 
<‘.if  contribution  toward  winning  the  war. 

The  job  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  to  do  every- 
ibing  it  can  to  Ijeep  prices  down — to  control  inflation.  It  is  no 
I  ■  aggeration  to  say  that  this  job  is  essential  in  winning  the  war. 

ithout  adequate  price  control,  we  court  inflation.  Inflation 
i  I  aks  down  our  assembly  lines.  Inflation  empties  the  worker’s 
•y  envelope.  Inflation  steals  the  business  man’s  property.  In- 
tion  is  one  of  the  surest,  deadliest  ways  we  know  to  destroy 
orale. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  been  fighting  on  this 
ont  for  some  time.  The  first  field  we  tackled  was  metals.  Their 
ices  started  to  rise  first  because  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  are 
ide  of  metals.  The  demand  for  metals  in  the  first  World  War 
nt  their  prices  up  f4  per  cent  within  a  few  months.  In  a 
nilar  period,  since  Hitler  invaded  Poland,  the  Office  of  Price 
Iministration  has  succeeded  in  .keeping  metal  prices  from 
ing  more  than  11  per  cent. 

The  price  of  metal  makes  an  important  difference  in  your  tax 
'1,  because  your  taxes  are  going  to  pay  for  the  tanks,  planes, 
d  guns  we  have  to  build.  Metal  prices  also  affect  the  cost  of 
aterials  in  the  canning  industry,  but  here  they  affect  a  rela- 
ely  small  part  of  the  total  cost. 


Metals  are  not  nearly  so  important  a  part  of  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  as  food,  rents,  or  clothing.  These  are  the  main  factors  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  the  greatest  of  the  three  is  food. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  ordinary 
family  spends  about  one-third  of  its  income  for  food.  A  rise  in 
food  prices,  therefore,  is  going  to  pinch  where  it  hurts  the  most. 
This  is  the  kind  of  price  rise  that  is  most  likely  to  start  grum¬ 
bling,  to  injure  well-being,  and  to  create  other  strains  that  en¬ 
danger  our  victory  effort. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  living  costs  have  gone  up  12 
per  cent.  Three-fourths  of  this  increase  took  place  in  1941. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  food  costs  have  gone  up  21  per  cent. 
Three-fourths  of  this  increase  took  place  in  1941. 

As  living  costs  rise,  workers  demand  higher  wages.  As  wages 
rise,  production  costs  go  up.  As  production  costs  rise,  living 
costs  increase  again.  There  is  no  limit  to  this  vicious  circle. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  In  large  part,  of  course,  the  answer  to  this  question  must 
depend  upon  the  outcome  of  pending  price  legislation. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Since  last  summer,  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  considering  price  control  legislation.  As  the 
proposed  law  now  stands  it  provides  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities  that: 

1.  No  ceiling  may  be  established  below  110  per  cent  of  parity. 

2.  No  ceiling  may  be  less  than  the  market  price  prevailing 
October  1,  1941. 

3.  No  ceiling  may  be  less  than  the  average  price  during  the 
period  1919  to  1929. 

4.  No  ceiling  may  be  lower  than  the  price  on  December  15, 
1941. 

These  would  constitute  four  limitations  upon  the  control  of 
food  prices.  Under  them  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
could  not  establish  a  ceiling  price  for  a  farm  product  until  it 
is  above  all  of  these  levels  specified. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  task  to  estimate  at  all  accu¬ 
rately  the  extent  to  which  food  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
might  advance  before  controls  could  be  applied  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pending  legislation,  and  I  cannot  give  you  such 
an  estimate  at  this  time.  We  can,  of  course,  compute  the  levels 
at  which  ceilings  could  be  applied  and  compare  these  with  cur¬ 
rent  prices.  From  such  computations  we  find  that  if  the  price 
of  each  individual  farm  product  were  at  the  lowest  point  where 
a  ceiling  could  be  imposed  under  the  proposed  limitations,  then 
farm  prices  as  a  group  would  stand  at  approximately  116  per 
cent  of  parity  based  on  the  December  15  index  of  prices  paid. 
At  this  level,  assuming  that  processing  and  distributing  margins 
remained  the  same  as  in  past  periods,  retail  food  prices  would 
be  at  least  14  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  last  month  and 
about  29  per  cent  over  their  average  level  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  invasion  of  Poland. 

But  such  comparisons  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Parity  is 
not  a  dollar  and  cents  figure.  Parity  is  a  formula.  It  expresses 
a  relation  between  the  price  of  what  the  farmer  sells  and  what 
the  farmer  buys.  Parity  increases  with  every  increase  in  the 
prices  of  items  w'hich  farmers  buy.  Only  if  there  were  no 
further  increases  in  these  prices  could  food  prices  be  restrained 
to  the  level  I  have  mentioned. 

Moreover,  food  and  clothing  are  among  the  most  important 
of  the  items  which  farmers  buy.  Since  these  are  so  largely  of 
agricultural  origin,  it  follows  that  farm  prices  cannot  increase 
to  116  per  cent  of  parity  without  causing  a  further  inci’ease  in 
parity.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  any  increase  resulting  from 
advances  in  other  prices  required  to  cover  higher  costs  as  a 
consequence  of  wage  demands  arising  out  of  the  advance  in 
cost  of  living. 

PRICE  CONTROL  MUST  CONSIDER  PRODUCT 
RELATIONSHIP 

There  is  still  another  point  to  consider  which  indicates  further 
possible  advances  beyond  those  I  have  mentioned.  This  pertains 
to  the  relationships  among  individual  prices  and  is  extremely 
important  in  the  administration  of  selective  price  controls.  To 
illustrate,  livestock  and  livestock  products  are  produced  from 
feed.  Beef-cattle  prices  at  present  are  about  125  per  cent  of 
parity,  and  the  prices  of  dairy  products  in  terms  of  their  milk 
equivalents  at  the  farm  are  about  106  per  cent  of  parity.  At 
the  same  time  feed  grains  are  well  below  parity.  If  the  produc- 
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tion  of  livestock  products,  which  are  so  important  for  civilian, 
lend-lease,  and  military  use,  is  to  be  maintained,  it  seems  clear 
that  something  like  the  present  relationships  between  their 
prices  and  feed  prices  must  prevail. 

Therefore,  if  feed  grains  are  to  increase  to,  say  110  per  cent 
of  parity,  it  follows  that  nearly  proportionate  advances  in  the 
prices  of  livestock  products  must  be  permitted.  Other  illus¬ 
trations  of  similar  importance  could  be  cited,  but  this  should 
suffice  for  the  main  point  I  wish  to  make.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  production  required  for  an  effective  war  effort,  the  most 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  ap¬ 
propriate  relationships  among  prices  of  individual  commodities, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  some  prices  to  advance  far 
beyond  the  point  at  which  ceilings  would  be  possible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  legislation. 

Now  as  to  the  canning  industry  itself.  When  you  leave  this 
convention,  you  will  go  home  to  make  your  plans  for  the  1942 
pack.  The  size  of  that  pack  is  pretty  much  up  to  you.  The 
Office  of  Price  Administration  hopes  that  it  will  be  a  big  pack 
because  the  need  for  stringent  control  measures  will  diminish 
as  the  size  of  your  pack  increases.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  goals  they  have  announced  for 
the  1942  pack. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties  the  industry  faces 
this  year  in  going  out  for  a  record  pack.  Growers  are  asking 
you  higher  prices  for  canning  crops.  In  some  areas,  you  will 
have  difficulty  getting  sufficient  labor.  Some  of  you  need  new 
machinery,  and  for  some  products  the  supply  of  material  and 
containers  may  be  limited.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Government 
is  asking  you  for  an  increased  pack  and  I  think  you  will  respond. 

PRICE  CEILINGS  ON  CANNED  FOODS? 

A  question  possibly  in  all  your  minds  is  whether  there  will  or 
will  not  be  a  ceiling  on  canners’  prices.  To  that  question  I  can¬ 
not  give  you  a  yes  or  no  answer  at  this  time.  Too  much  de¬ 
pends  on  things  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  including  some 
within  the  control  of  your  industry  itself. 

We  are  carefully  watching  prices  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1941  pack.  Your  costs  on  these  goods  have  already  been  in¬ 
curred,  price  levels  so  far  in  the  marketing  season  have  been 
generally  satisfactory  to  you,  and  we  see  no  occasion  for  the 
industry  to  raise  its  prices  at  this  time.  A  few  of  you  may  be 
holding  back  supplies  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  for  the 
new  pack.  This  may  be  natural  enough  under  “business  as 
usual,”  but  it  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  what  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  times  such  as  these.  If  prices  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  1941  pack  go  above  levels  which  seem  warranted 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  involved,  we  will  impose 
ceilings. 

If  ceilings  are  put  on  the  1942  pack,  those  ceilings  probably 
won’t  be  announced  until  the  pack  is  up.  I’m  sure  you  will 
understand  the  reasons  for  our  taking  this  position  at  this  time. 
If  those  ceilings  were  announced  now  and  were  too  low  in  view 
of  the  grower  prices  and  other  costs  you  may  have  to  incur, 
your  industry  would  be  pinched  between  ceiling  prices  from 
above  and  rising  costs  from  below.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
would  have  discouraged  the  very  thing  the  country  must  have — 
a  big  pack.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  ceilings  were  too  high 
in  view  of  the  size  of  the  pack  and  the  cost  of  putting  it  up,  it 
would  either  be  a  dead  letter  or  we  would  be  forced  to  break 
faith  with  you  by  lowering  it. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  costs  you  incur  in  putting  up 
your  1942  pack  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  ceilings 
we  may  impose.  During  the  spring  months,  the  OPA  expects 
to  work  with  you  in  obtaining  data  and  information  as  to  what 
these  costs  are.  I  cannot  go  into  detail  here  as  to  the  type  of 
analysis  we  will  make.  Certainly  we  cannot  take  exclusively 
either  the  costs  of  the  most  efficient  or  the  least  efficient  among 
canners  as  the  basis  of  ceiling  prices.  The  emphasis  probably 
will  be  on  changes  in  grower  prices  and  labor,  can,  and  material 
costs  as  compared  with  former  years. 

In  saying  that  we  will  take  costs  into  consideration  in  our 
ceiling  prices,  I  hope  you  will  not  rush  into  expensive  operations 
on  the  assumption  that  the  OPA  will  take  care  of  you  under  its 
price  schedules.  We  can  no  more  guarantee  each  and  every 
one  of  you  a  profit  under  a  price  ceiling  than  you  are  guaran¬ 
teed  in  normal  selling  at  the  market.  In  other  words,  you  have 


as  much  incentive  as  you  have  always  had  to  cut  your  costs  t 
the  minimum. 

Price  control  is  necessarily  a  crude  instrument.  Our  pric* 
schedules  cannot  possibly  contain  all  the  refinements  betweei 
prices  of  the  different  grades  and  of  the  same  grade  in  differen 
areas  that  exist  under  normal  trading  in  the  industry.  But  t 
the  best  of  our  ability,  customary  trade  practices,  price  rela 
tionship  between  zones,  and  between  various  grades  and  types 
of  containers  will  be  recognized.  With  the  help  of  the  industry 
we  will  do  our  best  to  devise  something  that  is  equitable  as 
between  individual  canners  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

I  should  add  one  point  about  future  sales  contracts.  Probably 
any  ceiling  prices  which  the  OPA  may  impose  will  cut  across 
any  future  contracts  you  may  have  made  to  the  trade  at  higher 
prices.  By  this  I  mean  that  such  contracts  will  be  invalid  ex¬ 
cept  at  or  below  the  ceiling  price. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  procurement  of 
canned  goods  for  our  defense  forces  and  our  allied  nations. 
This  procurement  is  not,  as  you  know,  a  function  of  the  OPA. 
But  we  have  an  indirect  interest  in  that  we  would  like  to  see 
these  supplies  taken  out  of  the  market  with  the  least  possible 
dislocation  to  domestic  prices.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  our  efforts  in  OPA  to  prevent  un¬ 
necessary  advances  in  food  prices  should  not  be  considered  as 
something  separate  and  apart  from  the  activities  of  other 
agencies.  In  all  of  our  woi’k  relating  to  foods  we  are  collaborat¬ 
ing  very  closely  with  the  War  Production  Board’s  Division  of 
Purchases,  directed  by  Douglas  MacKeachie. 

When  the  Canning  Industry  Advisory  Committee  was  in 
Washington  last  week,  the  Division  of  Purchases  put  before  it  a 
proposal  whereby  canners  were  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
coming  pack  for  sale  to  the  Government  at  fair  and  equitable 
prices  to  be  agreed  upon  later.  That  proposal  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  as  a  means  of 
letting  each  and  every  canner  know  what  was  expected  of  him — 
End  further,  as  a  stabilizing  factor  with  respect  to  the  entire 
price  level  of  canned  foods. 

One  further  word  about  the  general  problem  of  price  control. 
Such  controls  as  are  applied  will  be  selective  in  the  sense  that 
they  will  be  applied,  within  the  limits  of  the  legislation,  to  these 
essential  foods  for  which  shortages  or  speculative  activity 
threaten  to  create  unwarranted  price  increases. 

Second,  the  control  usually  will  be  applied  first  at  the  processor 
or  primary  market  level,  with  controls  at  successive  steps  in  the 
marketing  process  to  come  as  rapidly  as  necessary  to  insure 
retail  prices  in  line  with  processors’  prices.  In  an  address  to¬ 
morrow  before  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hoffman,  Price  Executive  for  the  Food 
Section  of  the  Price  Division  in  OPA,  will  discuss  price  controls 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels  in  greater  detail  than  I  am  able 
to  do  today.  What  I  desire  to  emphasize  here  is  our  recognition 
that  effective  price  control  for  any  individual  product  may  in¬ 
volve  all  stages  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  process  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Mr.  Rowe,  on  behalf  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  your 
precious  time  to  come  here  to  make  such  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  success  of  this  program. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps, 
whom  we  all  know  so  well  and  love.  One  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  gi'owth  and  success  of  the  canning  industry  has 
been  the  application  to  and  the  emphasis  of  the  value  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  This  was  predominantly  due  to  the  foresight  of 
one  man,  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  former  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  American  Can  Company.  Many  leading  can¬ 
ners,  members  of  the  Association  in  its  formative  years,  also 
recognized  how  essential  scientific  research  was  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  wide  canned  foods  acceptance. 

Mr.  Phelps  on  his  part  made  the  research  laboratories  possibl  ' 
through  substantial  contributions.  His  Company  presented  to 
the  Association,  first  the  laboratory  building  in  Washington  and 
later  the  San  Francisco  branch. 

Throughout  his  active  years  Mr.  Phelps  was  unwavering  in 
his  support  and  was  a  consistently  strong  and  realistic  advocate 
of  technological  research  in  the  field  of  canned  foods.  This  is 
only  one  example,  though  an  outstanding  one,  of  the  contribu- 
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A  revolvins  cok  wheel  operated  by  motor  showing  ten  photographs  smartly  retouched  in  color,  was  the  center  of  much  interest  at  the  Bliss  Convention 
exhibit.  The  photographs  were  fairly  representative  of  the  Bliss  Line  of  Can  Making  eiiuipment.  Representatives  claim  that  this  booth  drew  much  interest. 


tions  to  Association  growth  and  success  that  were  sponsored  by 
this  staunch  champion  and  friend. 

Just  before  this  convention  opened  we  received  a  letter  from 
Mr,  Phelps,  recalling  situations  that  existed  at  a  similar  time 
in  our  history,  1917,  when  active  participation  in  the  former 
world  struggle  was  looming  up  in  the  destiny  of  this  nation.  The 
letter  reveals  that  many  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Phelps  told 
canners  at  that  time  have  an  amazing  similarity  and  application 
to  the  world  situation  that  faces  this  convention  today. 

Mr.  Phelps’  message  of  those  stirring  times  is  so  apropos  to 
our  present  problems  and  current  situation  that  we  feel  it  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  the  official  record  of  this  meeting.  I  am 
therefore  submitting  the  text  of  his  letter  so  that  it  may  become 
a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Convention. 

HENRY  W.  PHELPS 
230  Park  Avenue 
New  York 
January  20,  1942 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Sec’y 
National  Canners’  Association 
Stevens  Hotel 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Gorrell: 

Forty  years  ago,  February  10th  to  15th,  1902,  there  was 
held  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a  joint  Convention  of  Western 
Packers  Canned  Goods  Association,  Atlantic  States  Pack¬ 
ers  Association  and  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As- 
.sociation,  which  were  to  be  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association  that  was  yet  to  be  formed  a 
few  years  later.  It  was  a  largely  attended  meeting. 

The  American  Can  Company  had  been  formed  in  March, 
1901,  and  was  not  yet  a  year  old. 

Having  been  made-  Sales  Agent  for  Packers’  Cans  in  the 
Central  District  there  fell  to  my  lot  a  place  on  the  Con¬ 
vention  programme  for  making  the  debutant  bow  of  the 
new  American  Can  Company  to  the  assembled  Associations. 

I  find  in  an  old  file  of  the  “Canner”  a  copy  of  my  address. 

It  is  really  not  so  bad  when  one  remembers  that  it  was  de¬ 
livered  by  a  raw  kid  to  an  Association  as  yet  unborn,  and 
I  have  asked  you  to  let  me  inflict  it  on  a  generation  to 
whom  it  will  be  “ancient  history.” 

After  indulging  in  some  attempted  wise-cracks  about 
Milwaukee  beer,  etc.,  that  I  hope  sounded  funnier  then  than 
they  do  now,  I  said: 


“It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  stand  in  this  beautiful 
room,  among  the  representatives  of  so  important  an  in¬ 
dustry  as  the  packing  of  canned  goods,  with  its  allied  lines, 
has  grown  to  be,  and  to  face  so  distinguished  a  body  of 
gentlemen  and  call  them  friends. 

“As  I  speak  there  settles  down  upon  me  the  weight  of  an 
awful  responsibility.  Heretofore  I  have  seen  among  these 
familiar  faces  those  whom  I  recognized  as  customers  and 
old,  true  and  tried  friends  of  one  or  the  other  of  my  esteemed 
competitors,  and  some  few  who  had  favored  me  with  busi¬ 
ness.  Tonight  I  desire  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  most  of  you.  That  is  very  pleasant  and  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  But  the  responsibility!  I  am  asked  to  represent 
the  dignified  honesty  of  a  Norton,  the  alertness  of  a  Gifford, 
the  courtesy  of  a  Tynes  Smith,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  a  Frank  Diesel  whose  speech  was  always  ‘Come,  lets 
have  something.’ 

“The  American  Can  Company’s  bow  to  the  Packers’  As¬ 
sociations  and  to  the  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  is 
the  salute  of  youth  to  age,  and  should  be  as  respectful, 
and  should  be  accomplished  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  One 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  my  early  training  was  that  young¬ 
sters  should  not  talk  about  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
older  people.  Consideration  for  this  training,  and  for  the 
further  fact  that  we  are  yet  an  infant  without  even  one 
anniversary  to  its  credit,  in  which  loquacity  would  be  un¬ 
usual,  constrains  me  to  brevity.  The  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  stands  with  similar  companies  as  a  result  of  evolution 
in  the  business  world  which  has  been  just  as  natural  and 
just  as  unavoidable  as  the  development  of  nature  itself.  The 
prevailing  tendency  toward  consolidation  of  interests  and 
efforts  has  its  champions  and  its  opponents  among  the  think¬ 
ing,  writing  and  doing  men  of  the  age,  and  both  parties  have 
forceful  arguments  at  command.  Gravitation,  steam,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  electric  power,  the  Roentgen  ray 
and  wireless  telegraphy  have  come  upon  us  with  a  century, 
and  aerial  navigation  is  knocking  with  increasing  insistence 
at  our  doors.  He  has  been  wisest  and  most  successful  who 
has  been  quick  to  recognize  and  accept  from  each  the  aid 
it  affords  to  his  particular  endeavors  and  he  who  is  de¬ 
terred  by  preconceived  political  or  economical  notions  from 
appropriating  all  that  is  good  in  present  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  makes  a  grave  mistake.  No  trade  condition  can 
long  survive  that  does  not  offer  mutual  advantage  to  buyer 
and  seller,  and  all  real  violations  of  this  principle  that  may 
exist  in  present  conditions  will  be  avenged  and  eliminated 
as  development  proceeds. 
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“The  cheapest  production  consistent  with  excellence  of 
quality  and  fair  wages,  the  widest  possible  markets,  and 
small  profits  on  large  volumes  of  business  form  the  indus¬ 
trial  trinity  that  rules  America  today.  Our  overloaded  rail¬ 
road  systems,  our  groaning  warehouses,  our  insufficient 
marine  service,  our  flourishing  banking  houses  and  our 
envious  European  neighbors  bear  united  witness  to  the  be¬ 
nignity  of  its  rule.  I  offer  to  you  our  allegiance  to  this 
trinity,  and  our  loyalty  to  its  principles,  together  with  our 
best  wishes  for  your  approaching  packing  year.  Your  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  year  will  be  discussed  from  all  standpoints 
during  your  convention  session,  and  I  congratulate  you 
that  they  seem  so  bright.  Conservative  business  methods 
and  careful  attention  to  quality  seem  to  be  the  watch  words 
and  they  will  not  fail  you. 

“May  the  jobber  reverse  himself  and  be  liberal,  may  the 
broker  ‘break’  only  the  buyer,  may  the  farmer  lay  his 
broad  acres  at  your  feet,  may  the  sunshine  and  showers 
alternate  seasonably,  may  the  bacteria  and  the  microbes  and 
the  germs  cease  from  troubling,  and  may  the  Goddess  of 
Plenty  empty  her  horn  into  your  laps.” 

That  was  the  voice  of  forty  years  ago.  “Much  winter 
has  gone  under  the  bridge”  since  then,  and  the  same  voice, 
uttering  as  best  it  could  its  affectionate  interest  and  help¬ 
ful  intentions  to  your  forbears  as  now  to  you,  has  been  a 
familiar  one.  It  may  not  always  have  been  wise,  but  its 
intentions  were  always  good. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome  may  I  recount  another 
scene,  and  make  another  quotation  that  seems  apropos  to 
the  present? 

At  the  Cleveland  Convention  of  your  full  grown  Associ¬ 
ation  in  1917,  your  tenth  anniversary — when  my  beloved 
friend  and  college  mate,  Henry  Burden,  was  your  President, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  your  Association  as  a 
token  of  the  interest  of  the  American  Can  Company  in 
your  scientific  work,  the  laboratory  building  that  you  still 
occupy — though  since  much  improved.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion  I  said — in  part:- 

“Your  laboratory  has,  perhaps,  been  your  greatest 
source  of  strength  in  the  development  of  new  processes, 
new  methods,  better  quality.  I  believe  it  takes  rank  now 
as  an  establsihed  integral  part  of  your  organization.  That 
being  so,  it  has  a  right  to  have  a  place  to  live,  it  has  a  right 
to  a  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  graced  by  a  building  com¬ 
fortable  and  adequate  for  your  needs;  it  has  a  right  to 
pursue  its  work  without  question  as  to  where  the  rent  may 
come  from,  without  question  as  to  a  dispossessing  landlord, 
or  anything  else  that  will  disturb  its  work.  It  is  with  that 
opinion  and  with  an  earnest,  honest  belief  that  your  in¬ 
dustry,  as  personified  in  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  a  great  work  to  do,  is  doing  a  great  work,  and 
will  do  a  still  greater  work  in  the  future  for  the  consuming 
public,  for  your  family,  my  family,  and  all  the  families  of 
this  great  land,  and  beyond  this  land  to  many  parts  of  the 
world,  that  we  have  felt  that  you  deserved  a  laboratory. 
It  is  just  to  express  our  earnest  sympathy,  and  our  full  de¬ 
sire  that  you  may  go  ahead  and  do  for  the  consuming  public 
of  the  world  the  great  work  of  introducing  good  food,  that 
we  have  with  our  earnest,  heartfelt  sympathy  and  affection 
tendered  that  laboratory.  If  you  will  be  as  happy  in  its  use 
as  we  are  in  its  giving,  and  if  you  will  do  what  we  believe 
you  will  do  with  it,  your  account  is  squared  and  we  are  your 
debtors.” 

The  audience  at  the  Theatre  Party  that  night  was  a  large 
one,  as  it  was  part  of  a  very  large  convention.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Laboratory  Building  was  most  cordially 
received,  and  yet  there  was  in  that  theatre,  as  there  had 
been  through  all  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  a  feeling 
of  constraint,  and  of  uneasy  foreboding  that  would  not 
down. 

The  shadow  of  war  was  over  us,  as  it  is  again  now  after 
twenty-five  years  of  perhaps  too  unguarded  enjoyment  of 
a  happy  peace.  President  Wilson  had  been  re-elected  on  the 
slogan  “He  kept  us  out  of  war,”  and  we  wanted  to  believe 
that  he  could  still  do  so — but — could  he  do  it?  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  stand  before  that  great  audience  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  oppressed  by  the  composite  doubt  and  apprehension 


that  clouded  almost  every  face,  without  giving  expression  ' 
to  my  own  feelings.  They  were  then  so  identical  with  those 
in  my  heart  today  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  my¬ 
self  as  the  “Canner”  recorded  me,  as  follows :- 

I  don’t  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  with  the 
heart  of  an  American  citizen  in  his  breast  to  stand  tonight 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  and  look  into  the  faces  of  such  a 
gathering  as  this  of  American  citizens,  American  men  and 
American  women,  without  feeling  something  akin  to  awe. 

As  I  have  met  you  here  and  there,  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  corridors,  during  these  last  few  days,  along  with  the 
bright  smile,  along  with  the  congratulations  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  convention,  and  it  is  the  finest  convention,  I  believe, 
that  you  have  ever  had;  along  with  the  happy  greetings, 
has  been  in  each  man’s  and  each  woman’s  eye  a  look  that 
was  strained.  It  was  not  there  a  year  ago  when  we  met  in 
Louisville,  it  was  not  there  two  years  ago  when  we  met  in 
New  York;  it  is  there  tonight,  and  it  has  a  meaning. 

For  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  the  world  has  been  at 
war.  That  message  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,” 
that  was  chanted  by  the  angel  choir,  has  been  sadly,  rudely 
disturbed;  and  yet,  with  all  the  fellowship,  with  all  the 
sympathy,  with  all  the  feeling  that  we  have  had  for  suffering 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  suffering  children,  throughout  the 
world,  it  has  not  come  to  us.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
pour  out  of  our  store  in  help  and  in  sympathy,  but  it  has 
not  been  here.  Today  may  God  grant  that  it  is  as  far  away 
as  it  ever  was;  but  at  the  same  time  that  look,  that  feeling 
that  is  in  your  faces,  and  that  is  in  the  faces  of  all  American 
people  today,  means  something. 

Down  in  Washington  there  is  a  man,  whom  I  did  not  vote 
for,  and  a  great  many  of  you  did  not,  a  man  whose  concep¬ 
tion  of  domestic  policies  I  have  an  honest  right  to  differ 
with,  and  I  do,  as  many  of  you  do,  but  down  in  Washington 
tonight  there  is  a  man  who  as  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  typifies,  personifies,  represents  and  will  execute 
the  will,  the  purpose,  the  undying  determination  of  a  united 
people.  And  as  we  as  American  citizens  go  to  our  beds  this 
night  it  is  with  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  that  man 
may  be  given  the  wisdom  that  was  given  to  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and,  if  he  has  that  guidance,  as  I  am  sure  he  will 
have,  and  if  he  has  behind  him  the  united  feeling,  the 
united  purpose,  the  indissoluble  sympathy  of  the  American 
people,  old  and  young,  great  and  small,  that  Washington 
and  Lincoln  had,  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  outcome. 
And  yet,  I  feel  this,  every  man  feels  that  he  knows  a  great 
deal — on  the  trains,  in  the  street  cars,  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
hotel,  here  and  there  we  hear  the  issues  of  peace  and  war 
debated,  learnedly  and  dogmatically  sometimes,  and  it  is 
for  us  as  good  citizens  to  remember  that  we  may  think  and 
discuss  as  we  please,  but  now  it  is  not  ours  to  act — it  is  ours 
to  reserve  our  judgment;  it  is  ours  to  preserve  and  carry 
thoughtful,  intelligent  poise  and  hold  ourselves  in  readiness, 
calmly  and  coolly  to  decide  to  follow  where  others  whom 
we  have  constituted  our  leaders  shall  lead. 

Peace  is  a  beautiful  word,  peace  is  a  beautiful  thing,  in 
the  individual  heart,  in  the  community,  in  the  state,  in  the 
nation,  in  the  world,  looking  up  to  that  “peace  of  God  that 
passeth  all  understanding,”  and  yet  peace  has  its  conditions 
as  well  as  its  beauty,  and  peace  without  right,  peace  with¬ 
out  honor,  peace  without  clear  conscience,  is  too  hardly 
bought  and  too  evanescent  to  be  the  goal  of  any  man,  any 
community,  or  any  nation. 

And,  therefore,  I  believe  that  tonight  I  voice  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Canners’  Association,  and  these  friends 
of  mine,  and  you  are  all  my  friends,  when  I  say  that  the 
duty,  and  the  privilege,  and  the  obligation  of  us  all  as 
American  citizens  is  to  wait  carefully,  calmly,  and  then  if 
it  be  peace  bring  it  to  our  bosoms  with  joy  and  gladness, 
but  if  before  peace  there  shall  come  strife,  then  may  the 
world  know  as  it  has  known  always  before  that  America 
fights  for  the  right,  and  that  America  sheaths  her  sword 
when  the  right  is  accomplished. 

“I  did  not  mean  to  say  all  this.  I  got  up  here  simply  to 
tell  you  how  glad  I  was  to  be  here,  how  glad  we  are  to  have 
you  with  us  tonight,  and  to  give  you  our  hearty  blessings 
and  greetings;  but  as  I  looked  into  your  faces  I  couldn’t 
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help  what  I  have  said,  and  I  don’t  think  any  man  or  woman 
of  you  could  help  it  if  you  stood  where  I  do  and  looked  into 
the  faces  that  I  see.  And  therefore,  just  in  closing,  I  want 
to  say  may  God  bless  and  guide  and  help  and  strengthen 
us  all,  and  bring  us  through  his  own  good  way,  which  is 
die  way  of  wisdom  and  the  way  of  peace,  into  a  lasting, 
honorable,  glorious  peace  that  shall  take  in  not  only  this 
land,  but  all  the  tortured  and  vexed  and  war  stricken  lands 
of  all  the  world,  until  the  whole  human  family,  purged 
through  tribulation,  shall  be  brought  into  one  happy, 
unanimous  glorious  whole.” 

The  issue  of  the  “Canner”  that  recorded  the  Convention 
was  not  off  the  press  until  we  were  at  war;  just  as  we  are 
now;  goaded  into  it  by  the  perfidy  and  malignance  of  a 
heathen  foe.  And,  as  before,  it  seems  that  the  Divinely 
appointed  task  of  America  is  to  turn  the  scale  to  the  side 
of  God  and  humanity. 

This  time  may  the  task  be  so  thoroughly  performed  that 
generations  yet  unborn  may  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 

With  my  affectionate  good  wishes  for  the  Industry  and  its 
every  member. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  H.W.P. 

H.  W.  Phelps 

Before  we  close  the  morning  session  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
President-Elect  Carroll  E.  Lindsey  who  will  be  your  next 
President  after  next  Thursday.  Carroll,  will  you  please  stand? 
(Applause)  Also,  Mr.  Sherwin  Haxton  who  will  be  your  next 
Vice-President,  succeeding  Mr.  Lindsey.  (Applause) 

Canned  Food  in  War 

CHAIRMAN :  Colonel  Logan,  I  noticed  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  packages  on  your  desk  a  moment  ago  and  they  excited  my 
curiosity  to  the  point  that  I  thought  someone  else  might  like  to 
know  what  was  in  them. 

COLONEL  LOGAN :  I  am  sorry  I  disturbed  your  curiosity. 

I  think  that  the  people  who  supply  such  a  tremendous  amount 
of  the  food  that  the  Army  consumes  might  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  special  rations  which  the  Army  finds  necessary  in 
its  operation. 

First  let  me  say  that  when  we  send  a  task  force  overseas 
there  must  accompany  that  task  force  not  less  than  thirty  and 
oftentimes  sixty  or  more  days  of  food,  every  item  of  which  is 
completely  nonperishable.  You  all  know  what  that  means.  That 
means  canned  food. 

Out  in  the  field  when  we  distribute  rations  to  soldiers  we 
are  on  what  is  called  the  Field  Ration,  but  for  convenience  in 
requisitioning  and  distribution  there  are  several  types  of  field 
rations  which  are  classified  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
“A”  ration,  which  is  normally  used  on  maneuver  work,  is  just 
the  same  type  of  food  that  is  used  in  garrisons.  It  includes: 
fresh  meats,  butter,  fresh  eggs,  lots  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  other  perishable  products.  Always  at  the  rail  heads 
and  the  Army  depots  in  the  theater  of  operations,  however,  and 
on  maneuvers  also,  there  must  be  stored  one,  two  or  more  days 
of  ‘  B”  rations  ready  for  instant  use.  These  are  nonperishable 
products  and  are  standard  commercial  canned  foods  items. 

'^here  will  come  a  time  always  in  the  operation  of  a  supply 
lin'^  when  even  that  ration  breaks  down,  and  therefore  we  have 
tho  Third  ration  called  the  type  “C”. 

believe  you  will  be  able  to  see  some  of  these  rations  down 
in  "  e  exhibit.  This  is  given  to  the  individual  soldier  (exhibits 
CO  pact  packages).  It  consists  of  six  cans  of  food.  Three  of 
tb  cans  are  12  ounces  net.  One  is  a  meat  and  vegetable  stew, 
o;  is  a  meat  and  bean  dinner,  and  the  third  is  a  roast  beef 
h.  :.  The  other  three  cans  are  all  similar.  Each  contains  five 
b'  uits  that  have  been  developed  here  by  our  subsistence  re¬ 
st  h  laboratory  as  a  replacement  for  the  oldtime  army  hard- 
t:.  .  In  that  can  is  also  soluble  coffee,  sugar  and  several 

P  's  of  hard  candy — confection. 

V  can  of  the  “B”  unit  (the  bread  unit),  plus  one  can  of  the 
“i '  ’  unit  (the  meat  unit)  constitutes  one  meal.  Three  of  those 

'  Is  is  a  ration,  or  one  day’s  food.  We  have  up  to  date  pur- 
cl  '“^ed  15  million  of  those  rations.  It  looks  like  we  are  going 
to  «uy  some  more. 


Now  there  are  times  when  the  soldier  still  will  run  out  of 
that,  so  to  tide  him  over  as  a  pure  emergency  there  is  the  next 
ration  called  the  “D”  ration,  and  the  “D”  ration  consists  of  three 
chocolate  bars  in  each  of  which  the  chocolate  has  been  stabilized 
by  the  inclusion  of  raw  oat  fiour  to  a  high  melting  point  and  is 
therefore  usable  in  the  Tropics. 

This  is  not  a  day’s  balanced  food  by  any  manner  of  means — 
far  from  it;  it  is  a  stop  gap.  It  is  something  to  keep  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  attention  on  the  enemy  instead  of  on  his  stomach  when 
all  other  food  has  given  out.  (Laughter) 

We  find  need  for  certain  special  rations,  so  our  subsistence 
research  laboratory  in  Chicago  over  a  period  of  some  months 
has  recently  developed  a  ration  which  we  call  “K”.  This  was 
formerly  called  the  Parachute  Ration,  but  it  will  be  used  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  good  many  places  by  air-borne  infantry,  parachute 
troops,  airplane  pilots,  the  drivers  of  armored  vehicles,  and  it  is 
a  ration  that  consists  of  three  meals  put  up  in  very  compact 
form  and  is  a  balanced  ration.  This  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  and  we  believe  that  it  exceeds  any  other  similar 
ration  put  out  by  any  other  nation,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn. 

Among  other  interesting  things  you  might  like  to  know  that 
here  is  a  soldier’s  cook  stove  (exhibits  minute  gadget).  This 
little  device  can  be  spread  out  with  three  fianges  and  on  top 
of  this  can  be  put  one  can  of  his  beef  or  a  can  of  water.  A 
little  heat  tablet  put  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  stove  will  heat 
a  can  of  coffee,  or  two  of  them  will  heat  up  his  can  of  beef 
stew. 

These  are  amongst  the  interesting  things  which  happen  in  the 
field  of  subsistence.  They  are  not  of  particular  importance 
to  canner s  but  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  about  them. 
(Applause) 

.  .  .  The  meeting  recessed  at  eleven-fifty  o’clock  .  .  . 

Annual  Address  Robert  C.  Paulus 

Salem,  Ore.,  President  National  Canners  Association 

Distributed  in  Printed  form 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  meets  under  grave  international  conditions  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  As  citizens  of  a  nation  where  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  radio  still  exists,  we  are  better  informed 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  as  to  what  is  happening 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  that  a 
single  individual  in  attendance  here  fails  to  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  task  our  country  faces.  Some  do  fail,  however,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  conditions  under  which  we  shall  all  have  to  operate 
during  the  coming  year. 

Our  industry  is  charged  with  a  great  responsibility — the 
problem  of  assisting  in  maintaining  the  physical  fitness  of  our 
fighters  on  the  front,  our  Red  Cross  workers,  our  laborers  in 
the  fields  and  factories,  and  our  people  in  their  homes.  We  are 
expected  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  fine  quality  canned  foods 
to  develop  the  necessary  vim,  vigor,  vitality  for  victory. 

It  is  therefore  both  appropriate  and  necessary  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  convention  be  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  big 
job  ahead  of  the  industry  in  1942.  For  this  reason  the  program 
has  been  designed  to  furnish  canners  with  all  the  information 
that  can  now  be  given  by  those  in  charge  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  war  problem. 

We  have  a  comparatively  short  period  at  the  convention  at 
which  to  get  the  information  and  help  we  need.  This  means 
that  in  order  to  make  the  utmost  progress  every  firm  represented 
at  the  convention  should  delegate  at  least  one  member  of  its 
staff  to  attend  every  meeting  to  be  held  during  the  convention 
so  that  when  the  order  “Forward  March”  is  given  we  shall  all 
be  able  to  get  going  at  the  same  time  and  not  have  part  of  our 
line  sagging  because  of  lack  of  information.  To  cover  all  the 
subjects  adequately  means,  too,  that  meetings  will  have  to  start 
promptly  on  schedule. 

Because  time  must  be  conserved,  we  are  departing  from  the 
custom  of  recent  years  and  returning  to  an  earlier  practice  in 
the  opening  session.  The  President’s  annual  address  is  being 
distributed  along  with  the  Secretary’s  report  in  printed  form. 
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As  the  latter  furnishes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  activities  during  the  year,  the  President’s  address  presents 
observations  based  upon  his  attendance  at  many  meetings  and 
contacts  with  individual  canners,  covering  thousands  of  miles 
of  traveling  throughout  the  year,  and  recommendations  are  of¬ 
fered  with  respect  to  future  Association  activities.  Many  things 
are  happening  and  more  are  in  the  process  of  unfoldment,  and 
the  industry’s  activities  and  position  are  covered  by  these  reports. 

If  you  take  these  two  reports  home  with  you  and  read  them, 
it  will  give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  the  value  of  your  Association 
to  your  industry. 

N.C.A.  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 
The  National  Canners  Association  has  always  pioneered  in 
research  on  subjects  that  affect  the  canning  industry.  Many 
years  ago  the  Research  Laboratories  initiated  the  fundamental 
processing  studies  that  have  furnished  the  industry  the  basis 
for  processes  now  used.  These  studies  are  still  in  progress. 

The  Association,  in  collaboration  with  Columbia  University, 
undertook  the  first  comprehensive  studies  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  canned  foods,  especially  their  vitamin  content.  In  collabo¬ 
ration  with  scientific  institutions  the  Association  undertook  and 
carried  out  studies  on  botulism  with  the  result  that  this  type 
of  food  poisoning  need  no  longer  be  feared  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
mercially  canned  products.  Recommendations  for  safe  processes 
have  been  developed  through  the  Association’s  fundamental  re¬ 
search  work  on  this  subject,  and  their  acceptance  by  the  industry 
ensures  the  safety  of  canned  foods. 

The  war  has  greatly  increased  public  interest  in  the  subject 
of  nutrition.  The  industry  is  aware  of  both  the  interest  in  this 
subject  and  the  desirability  of  extended  study  with  particular 
relation  to  canned  foods.  It  is  my  recommendation  that  the 
subject  be  given  careful  study  by  the  Association  and  that  it 
undertake  to  promote  research  in  this  field,  extending  its  avail¬ 
able  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Ever  since  their  establishment  the  Laboratories  have  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  scientific  agencies  of  the  government  in  questions 
arising  under  the  food  laws.  In  recent  years  they  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  proper  bases  for  standards 
of  identity  and  quality  established  under  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  Laboratories’  work  that 
will  be  continued  in  coming  years. 

In  recent  years,  too,  the  Association  has  entered  the  field  of 
economic  research  through  studies  conducted  by  its  Division  of 
Statistics.  Two  years  ago  there  was  authorized  a  special  study 
of  the  economics  of  the  industry  which  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Neil  Carothers  of  Lehigh  University  and  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Association  recently  published  a  report  upon  some  phases 
of  the  industry  deemed  to  be  of  particular  interest  at  this  time. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  instituted  a  study  of 
the  attitude  of  women  toward  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  was  conducted  by  Elmo  Roper,  the  results  of  which  were 
published  and  widely  distributed  to  the  industry,  trade,  and 
consumer  groups. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association’s  Laboratories  have 
conducted  studies  on  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  the  tin 
coating  on  tin  plate.  With  a  shortage  of  tin  facing  the  indus¬ 
try,  it  seems  advisable  to  recommend  to  the  Association  not  only 
a  continuation  of  these  studies  but  also  that  they  be  extended 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  coatings  suitable  as  a  substitute 
for  tin. 

After  the  tremendous  dislocation  of  industrial  productive 
capacity  during  the  previous  World  War,  the  world  went  into 
a  period  of  readjustment.  Some  of  us  were  caught  off  base  and 
put  out  before  we  could  reach  safety.  Owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  our  present  program  and  the  greater  departure  from  normal 
conditions  that  it  will  require,  it  is  likely  that  in  spite  of  all 
preventive  action  worse  dislocations  may  occur  than  at  the  end 
of  the  earlier  war,  and  that  because  of  mental  inertia,  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  face  facts,  excursions  into  impracticable  projects,  slip¬ 
shod  thinking,  or  through  sheer  force  of  uncontrollable  circum¬ 
stances,  some  of  us  may  find  ourselves  either  grasping  for  straws 
or  entirely  engulfed  and  submerged  by  the  reverse  tide  when 
it  comes. 

It  therefore  seems  desirable  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  the 
individual  canner’s  building  up  cash  reserves  as  much  as  pos¬ 


sible  despite  heavy  taxes,  and  also  watching  closely  the  possible 
effect  of  price  control  on  their  operations.  It  may  be  desiral.e 
for  the  Economic  Research  Committee  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  developing  from  the  material  assembled  by  Dr.  Neil  Carothe  s 
in  his  survey  of  the  industry,  information  that  would  be  helpf  jl 
in  preventing  post-war  difficulties  or  of  relieving  the  position  of 
the  individual  canners  when  deflation  comes. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  two  years  the  Association 
has  published  in  the  Infoi-mation  Letter  a  suggested  war  clause 
and  a  suggested  tax  clause  for  use  in  sales  contracts.  These 
two  clauses  cover  the  matter  of  protection  to  canners  against 
loss  from  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control.  It  seems 
pertinent,  therefore,  at  this  time  to  recommend  to  all  canners 
that  they  read  these  clauses  carefully  and  use  them  in  all  sales 
contracts  during  the  period  of  the  emergency. 

ASSOCIATION  WORK  HEAVY 
Because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  individual  action  in  com¬ 
plicated  situations  such  as  now  prevail,  trade  associations,  both 
national  and  local,  are  finding  themselves  the  focusing  point  for 
consideration  of  the  unusual  problems  of  the  industry.  The 
work  of  the  secretaries  has  increased  heavily,  and  the  member¬ 
ship  of  canners’  trade  associations  is  experiencing  a  steady 
growth.  The  National  Canners  Association  added  over  100 
canners  to  its  membership  list  during  1940,  and  dozens  have 
been  coming  in  steadily  during  the  past  year.  The  Association 
now  represents  about  70  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  output  of 
the  fruit,  vegetable,  meat,  and  fish  canning  industries  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  really  remarkable  showing,  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  Association  makes  no  concerted  member¬ 
ship  drives  and  has  no  paid  solicitors  for  membership.  The 
fact  that  applications  are  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  indicates 
the  general  feeling  among  canners  as  to  the  value  of  its  services. 

It  seems  particularly  advisable  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Association  members  the  need  of  active  work  for 
a  further  increase  in  membership.  The  Association  derives  its 
support  from  dues  based  on  the  individual  canner’s  pack.  An 
increase  in  membership  results  in  spreading  the  cost  over  a 
larger  number  of  cases  and  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dues 
of  the  individual  members. 

The  Association  is  at  present  in  the  best  financial  position  in 
its  history.  Income  for  1942,  owing  to  large  packs  last  year, 
should  sustain  it  satisfactorily  during  the  coming  year.  The 
Association’s  dues  were  reduced  a  few  years  ago  because  of 
increasing  volume,  and  a  safety  margin  was  developed  in  the 
present  cash  reserve.  Shortage  of  tin  plate  and  other  difficul¬ 
ties  are  bound  to  affect  the  size  of  the  pack  for  1942,  and  this 
may  result  in  a  smaller  total  of  cases  from  which  to  receive 
revenue  in  1943.  The  obvious  result  would  be  a  heavy  inroad 
on  our  present  cash  reserve.  The  question  of  building  up  mem¬ 
bership  therefore  becomes  of  vital  interest  to  every  present 
member  as  it  directly  affects  his  own  cost.  Each  member  of 
the  Association  has  just  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
Membership  List.  I  recommend  that  every  member  check  this 
list  for  non-members  in  his  district  and  take  it  upon  himself 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  extend  to  these  canners  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  to  join  the  Association. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  had  a  very  busy  year. 
The  personnel  of  its  offices  in  Washington,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco  and  the  members  of  its  various  committees  have  be-  n 
unusually  active,  furnishing  the  government  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  help  from  their  knowledge  and  experience.  The  Nations! 
Canners  Association  rendered  assistance  of  great  value  durirar 
the  previous  World  War.  Its  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Gorrc  ’, 
worked  day  and  night  with  officials  of  the  Food  Administrati'  i 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  assisting  in  solution  of  food  procui  - 
ment  problems.  With  several  added  departments  and  with  i 
Secretary  who  has  had  34  years  of  experience  in  handling  dil  - 
cult  situations  during  the  changing  times  of  the  past  thr  e 
decades,  the  Association  will  lend  much  greater  assistance  o 
both  the  industry  and  the  government  during  the  difficult  peri'  1 
just  ahead. 

The  work  of  the  President  of  this  large  and  unusual  Ass  - 
elation  is  exacting,  but  very  interesting.  No  man  can  f  o 
through  the  experience  of  a  year’s  service  as  President  of  t;e 
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CHISHOLM-RYDER  EXHIBIT 

The  CRCO  Exhibit  occupied  the  entire  elevator  lobby  on  the  lower  floor,  just  at  the  entrance  of  Machinery  Hall.  Like  most  other  exhibits,  this  too,  was 
streamlined,  but  it  rather  made  for  better  appearance,  having  avoided  the  crowding  in  of  various  pieces  of  equipment.  The  booth  was  crowded  every  day  of 
the  Convention  with  canners  seeking  not  merely  new  equipment,  but  rather  improved  methods  of  processing  and  handling  to  facilitate  the  increased  packs  at 
a  maximum  saving  in  labor.  It  was  only  natural  that  CRCO  was  sought  out  for  such  Information  and  the  company  reports  the  busiest  Convention  ever. 


Association  without  developing  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  that  such  service  offers  for  the 
development  of  his  latent  abilities.  As  your  President  traveled 
from  one  annual  meeting  of  a  State  or  regional  Association  to 
another,  he  was  impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  guiding  spirit 
of  the  members  of  the  industry  who  have  gone  before  him  and 
who  have,  through  their  clear  thinking,  brought  the  National 
Canners  Association  to  its  high  place  in  the  industry’s  activities 
and  also  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on  me  and  the  opportunity 
it  has  afforded  me  to  broaden  my  knowledge  of  the  canning 
industry  as  a  whole. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  marvelous  support  given  to  me  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Association  staff,  not  only  in  Washington  but  also  in 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  my  thanks  for  the  many  courte¬ 
sies  extended  by  the  various  State  associations,  officers,  and 
members.  Last,  but  not  least,  I  want  to  humbly  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  of  a  year’s  association  with  our 
pric'less  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Gorrell.  To  know  him  intimately 
is  m  e  of  life’s  rarest  privileges. 


ALL-OUT  INDUSTRY  EFFORT  REQUIRED 

1  Jm  the  history  of  the  canning  industry  it  is  a  foregone 
cor  usion  that  it  will  measure  up  to  its  task  in  the  war  pro- 
gri  .  The  industry  did  a  good  job  in  the  First  World  War. 
It  q  do  a  better  one  in  this  war.  The  defense  production  goals 
fo;  anned  foods  look  large  and  they  really  are  large.  By  com- 
pa'  on  with  the  metal  fabrication  industry,  however,  they  are 
int  lificant.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  re- 
cei  y  made  a  study  of  metal  production  goals  and  this  study 
inc  tes  that  to  fulfill  the  objective  of  125,000  planes  calls  for 
th  roduction  of  one  plane  every  four  minutes.  Floor  space 
ne:  d  for  aircraft  construction  alone  will  cover  more  than 
1,C  city  blocks  in  1943.  From  a  total  of  13  million  square 
fee  n  1940,  the  industry  will  need  140  million  square  feet  of 
flo  space,  the  figures  indicate.  To  meet  the  President’s  esti- 
luf  of  8  million  deadweight  tons  of  necessary  shipping  during 
19  it  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  a  rate  of  approximately  two 


ships  a  day.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  2,800 
tanks  of  all  types  are  being  produced  each  month,  or  33,600  a 
year.  The  President’s  program  will  increase  this  quota  to 
45,000  a  year  in  1942  and  75,000  a  year  in  1943.  In  other  words, 
in  1943  we  will  be  producing  more  than  twice  as  many  tanks 
as  we  are  now  turning  out.  This  means  Lhat  .7e  shall  be  pro¬ 
ducing  tanks  at  the  rate  of  one  every  seven  minutes. 

Such  a  program  calls  for  superhuman  and  exhausting  efforts, 
so  while  we  fight  the  enemy  at  the  front  we  will  have  another 
fight  to  wage  behind  the  lines — a  fight  against  inertia,  physical 
exhaustion,  brain  fatigue,  and  many  other  deterrents,  all  of 
which  develop  a  tendency  toward  defeatism.  Defeatism  is  an 
admission  of  vulnerability,  a  negative  attitude  which  tends  to¬ 
ward  inactivity,  which  virtually  means  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  equivalent,  constructively,  to  passive  Fifth  Column 
activity.  The  antidote  is  a  radical  reversal  of  position,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  militant  patriotic  activity  outmatching  the 
showing  of  the  enemy. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  all  industry  from  now 
on  until  the  end  of  the  war  will  operate  under  many  hardships. 
It  is  our  task  to  overcome  these,  to  succeed  in  spite  of  them. 
The  times  call  for  deeds,  not  words. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  forces  inimical 
to  the  system  of  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  opportunity  which  have  made  this  country  a  place  so 
attractive  to  live  in  that  were  it  not  for  immigration  restrictions 
half  of  those  being  driven  into  battle  against  us  would  long  ago 
have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  throw  off  their  shackles  and  come 
to  America  to  live.  The  future  of  democracy  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Democracy,  however,  shall  never  be  crucified.  The 
spiritual  fighting  strength  of  an  aroused  democracy  is  far  great¬ 
er  than  the  capacity  of  the  blindly-following  automatons  of  a 
totalitarian  state.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  plain.  Its 
portent  is  unmistakable.  Our  future  and  the  future  of  our 
posterity  are  at  stake.  The  consequences  of  failure  would  be 
world  disaster.  The  advantage  of  initiative  and  preparation 
always  lie  with  the  aggressor.  Time  is  now  the  essence  of 
victory  and  time  is  short.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  situation 
is  by  all-out  effort.  We  have  done  it  before.  We  can  do  it 
again. 
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Secretary's  Annual  Report 

With  Report  of  F.  W.  Lafrentz  and  Company  on  Books 
of  Treasurer 

I T  is  difficult  to  record  in  a  brief  report  the  work  of  the  Associ- 
I  ation  during  the  past  year.  Its  activities  were  determined  in 
large  part  by  the  events  of  the  year,  culminating  in  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
regular  work  of  the  Association  was  curtailed  to  any  marked 
degree,  but  that  its  activities  were  directed  more  particularly 
to  defense  and  war  problems  and  that  new  work  was  undertaken 
as  the  need  for  it  arose.  The  fact  that  the  Association  was  able 
to  take  on  new  duties  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  adequately 
the  service  that  it  has  long  furnished  to  the  industry  is  testimony 
of  the  efficiency  of  both  its  organization  and  its  staff. 

While  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  has  been  strictly  observed  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  those  employees  subject  to  its  provisions, 
the  executive  staff  has  not  regai-ded  either  hours  or  holidays  in 
order  to  give  the  service  that  the  situation  demanded. 

The  coming  year  will  doubtless  add  to  the  work  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  expected  to  perform.  The  country  realizes  now, 
,as  it  did  not  through  most  of  1941,  the  part  that  the  United 
'States  will  play  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  It  is  time  for  both 
initiative  in  action  and  for  such  conservatism  in  planning  as  will 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  resources  to  win  the  war.  With 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  its  members,  that  work  can  be 
successfully  carried  out — a  service  that  both  the  industry  and 
the  Association  owe  to  the  country. 

In  other  parts  of  this  report  will  be  found  information  on 
various  phases  of  the  year’s  work.  Necessarily,  it  can  not  be 
described  in  detail;  by  studying  the  report  members  can,  how¬ 
ever,  gain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  activities  and  services. 

FINANCE  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

The  bank  balance  of  the  Association  on  January  10,  1942,  as 
shown  by  the  Treasurer’s  report,  was  $146,799.58,  as  compared 
with  $130,756.73  on  January  10,  1941. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  May,  1941,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Association  would  end  the  year  with  cash  on 
hand  amounting  to  $106,873.  The  situation  as  to  cash  on  hand 
and  other  liquid  funds  at  the  date  the  books  were  closed  was  as 
follows : 

Cash  in  banks . $146,799.58 

Interest  for  1941  on  Reserve  Fund  bonds .  4,183.75 

Transportation  script  .  2,798.95 

Reimbursement  due  from  Trust  Indenture 

Fund  .  7,140.15 

Reimbursement  due  from  San  Francisco 

Laboratory  .  2,565.81 


Total  . $163,488.24 

The  increase  over  the  estimate  made  in  May  was  due  to  new 
memberships  and  to  a  larger  collection  of  dues  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  The  May  estimate  was  $449,450;  the  actual  collections 
were  $471,333. 

The  budget  approved  by  the  Board  at  its  May  meeting  pro¬ 
vided  for  expenditures  of  $494,746.60,  while  the  amount  actually 
expended  was  $473,161.04,  a  saving  of  $21,585.56. 

During  the  year  applications  for  membership  were  received 
from  54  canning  firms. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS 

Bringing  to  his  position  as  chief  executive  of  the  Association 
a  sincere  desire  to  place  both  his  time  and  his  abilities  at  the 
service  of  the  organization  and  the  industry  it  represents,  Robert 
C.  Paulus  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  year’s  work. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  has  kept  in  close  personal  touch 
with  all  the  Association  activities  and  the  work  of  its  various 
committees.  Mr.  Paulus  has  been  especially  alert  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour  and  a  notable  feature  of  his  administrative  year  has 
been  his  outstanding  effort  to  acquaint  the  industry  with  the 
role  expected  of  them  in  the  defense  and  war  effort.  This  is 
exemplified  by  his  remarkable  coverage  of  State  and  sectional 


meetings  at  which  he  has  stimulated  cooperation  between  these 
organizations  and  the  National  Association.  He  has  always  be;  n 
ready  to  act,  wise  in  counsel,  and  patient  in  working  out  details. 
He  merits  the  grateful  appreciation  of  both  the  Association  ai  d 
the  industry  for  the  service  he  has  rendered. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINT  SERVICE 

Complaints  reported  to  the  National  Canners  Association  for 
investigation  in  1941  numbered  2,074,  as  compared  with  2,218 
in  1940.  The  marked  falling  off  in  number  is  probably  due  in 
part  to  national  defense  activity,  with  the  resulting  decrease  in 
unemployment  and  improvement  in  the  general  financial  status 
of  the  classes  or  type  of  people  largely  responsible  for  these 
complaints.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  obtained  on  the  part  of  claimants  and  attorneys  has  led, 
in  many  instances,  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of  whether 
“the  game  is  worth  the  candle.” 

The  legal  situation  in  some  States  continues  to  make  it  harder 
for  defendants  in  suits  based  on  food  claims.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  California,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  There 
is  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  courts  to  extend  the  right 
to  recover,  not  only  to  the  purchaser  of  the  product  in  question, 
but  also  to  members  of  the  family  and  guests  who  may  have 
partaken  of  the  product. 

The  services  of  the  Index  Bureau,  maintained  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Executives,  continues  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  in  identifying  complainants  who  are  “repeaters.” 

A  compilation  of  the  total  amount  of  damages  claimed  in  suits 
which  have  been  tried  during  the  past  year,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  to  plaintiffs  who  were  successful,  indicates  that  the  latter 
was  only  about  1.2  per  cent  of  the  former.  A  similar  compila¬ 
tion  of  suits  which  were  settled  during  that  period,  and  the 
total  paid  in  settlement  of  such  suits,  shows  that  the  payments 
amounted  to  only  3.2  per  cent  of  the  damages  claimed.  The 
total  amount  involved  in  pending  suits  being  handled  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  is  about  $1,229,900. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  service  in  this  branch  of  work  during  1941: 


No. 

Complaints  investigated  .  2,074 

Suits  pending  January  1,  1941 .  330 

Suits  filed  during  1941 .  209 

Suits  disposed  of  by  court  action: 

Verdict  for  defendant .  42 

Verdict  for  plaintiff .  25 

Dismissed  .  55 

Suits  otherwise  disposed  of: 

By  settlement .  85 

Discontinued  or  abandoned .  31 


Total  suits  disposed  of .  238 

Suits  pending  December  31,  1941 .  301 


WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

It  is  customary  to  decide  upon  the  Laboratory  program  for 
the  year  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  the  program  for 
1941  was  therefore  drawn  last  January.  In  general,  it  has 
progressed  according  to  outline  but  has  been  adjusted  to  some 
extent  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  war  situation.  The  duties 
not  then  foreseen  are  difficult  to  classify,  but  included,  general  y, 
attendance  at  meetings  called  to  consider  specifications  lor 
products  to  be  purchased  under  the  defense  program,  spec  al 
work  in  connection  with  government  requests  for  informatic  a, 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  published  material  in  reference 
to  procurement,  and  service  to  members  on  matters  relating  "o 
sales  to  the  Government. 

Many  of  the  usual  functions  of  the  Laboratory  are  doubly  i  i- 
portant  in  an  emergency  period.  For  example,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  activities  has  been  to  control  spoilage  through  laboratf  y 
examination  of  ingredients  used  in  canning  and  by  bacteriologii  d 
surveys  during  the  canning  season.  Such  control  now  is  me  le 
important  than  ever  in  view  of  the  tremendous  demand  fn  .n 
war  agencies  for  canned  foods.  Food  is  needed  here  and  abro.  d 
to  strengthen  the  war  effort  and  under  such  circumstances  cca- 
trollable  spoilage  is  not  easily  excused. 
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The  National  Conference  on  Nutrition,  called  by  the  President 
:n  Washington  in  May,  1941,  served  to  impress  upon  food  manu- 
-.acturers  and  others  interested  in  nutrition  that  one  of  the 
jrimary  developments  in  the  war  program  will  be  the  improve- 
nent  of  national  nutrition,  especially  in  the  low  income  group. 
Vccordingly  during  the  year  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
Laboratory  has  been  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  national 
jiutrition  program  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  some  research 
•n  nutrition  to  be  undertaken  in  our  own  Laboratory.  While  the 
Laboratory  is  not  equipped  for  feeding  tests,  an  experience  has 
been  developed  in  applying  what  are  considered  to  be  accepted 
non-feeding  methods  for  the  assay  of  the  important  vitamins. 

A  program  of  work  in  this  field  is  planned  for  the  coming  year, 
but  its  execution  is  contingent  upon  ability  to  maintain  the 
necessary  personnel.  There  is  an  unusual  demand  for  specialists 
in  nutrition  in  the  armed  forces  and  elsewhere. 

In  1940  a  project  relating  to  tin  conservation  was  initiated  in 
the  form  of  a  cooperative  study,  which  included  the  participation 
of  other  laboratories  connected  with  the  canning  industry.  Rep¬ 
resentative  products  were  packed  in  cans  having  the  usual  weight 
of  tin  coating  and  parallel  lots  in  cans  having  a  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  weight.  Samples  were  incubated  at  an  appropriate 
temperature  and  cuttings  were  made  periodically.  The  12-month 
cutting  was  made  in  November,  and  it  is  planned  to  carry  the 
packs  to  at  least  the  18-month  stage.  The  project,  which  was 
suggested  by  Lt.  Col.  Paul  P.  Logan  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
has  thus  far  yielded  significant  results  in  reference  to  the  re¬ 
duction  in  tin  coating  which  was  requested  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  and  other  changes  that  may  come  in 
the  future. 

The  Secretary’s  report  for  1940  described  a  tomato  product 
survey  which  resulted  from  an  announcement  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  prescribing  reductions  in  mold  count  for 
concentrated  tomato  products  and  for  tomato  juice.  The  find¬ 
ings  from  the  survey  relating  to  tomato  juice  were  considered 
to  establish  that  the  tolerance  of  15  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  was  at  too  low  a  level  and 
representations  were  made  in  favor  of  an  increase  to  20  per  cent. 
Results  of  studies  on  concentrated  products  were  inconclusive. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  revised  the  tomato  juice 
tolerance  to  the  20  per  cent  level,  and  this  applied  to  the  1941 
pack. 

The  Laboratory  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  outstanding 
men  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  O.  B.  Williams,  who  accepted 
an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Bacteriology  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  The  vacancy  created  by  Dr.  William’s  resignation  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wallace  Bohrer. 

The  Laboratory  progi’am  for  1942,  to  be  outlined  during  the 
course  of  this  convention,  must  necessarily  be  tentative  and 
somewhat  indefinite.  The  facilities  of  the  Laboratory  will  neces- 
saiily  be  at  the  disposal  of  government  agencies  for  emergency 
work.  Insofar  as  it  can  be  done,  however,  the  Laboratory  will 
attempt  to  maintain  the  bacteriological  control  work,  waste  dis¬ 
posal  investigations,  and  nutrition  studies,  all  of  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  war  requirements.  Beyond  this,  it  will 
endeavor  to  continue  service  to  members,  which,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  increase  as  a  result  of  expanded  production  and  the  canning 
of  new  products.* 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 

'-‘’he  Western  Branch  Laboratory  has  maintained  close  contact 
v'Lh  the  western  members  of  the  Association  during  the  year  by 
P"  ticipating  in  the  annual  cuttings,  by  attendance  at  annual 
?  d  special  meetings,  and  by  field  investigations  and  plant 
^  vveys.  Members  of  the  staff  have  spent  a  considerable  amount 
c  time  in  canneries  studying  canning  equipment,  methods  of 
b  dling  materials,  retort  operations,  and  special  spoilage  prob- 
b  :s.  A  bacteriological  survey  of  asparagus  canneries  in  Cali- 
1'  nia  was  conducted  throughout  the  season. 

Experience  demonstrated  that,  in  the  commei-cial  acidification 
(  low  acid  foods,  routine  laboratory  checks  upon  the  effective- 
t'  s  of  acidification  should  be  made  throughout  the  canning 

son,  in  order  that  an  established  procedure  shall  not  be  ren- 

.  ed  ineffective  by  variation  in  cannery  practice,  raw  materials, 
(  acidifying  agents. 

Processing  studies  were  continued  during  1941. 


In  addition  to  the  “service”  samples  submitted  by  individual 
members  during  the  year,  a  considerable  number  of  chemical 
problems  have  been  studied,  some  of  which  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  examination  of  duplicate  cans  from  commercial 
packs  for  the  annual  cuttings.  In  cooperation  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Laboratory  and  by  use  of  a  similar  method,  the  “cutting” 
samples  from  the  1941  commercial  packs  submitted  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California  and  the  Northwest  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  analyzed  to  obtain  preliminary  information  on  the 
per  cent  of  strings  (tough  fibers)  in  canned  asparagus. 

Continuing  the  study  of  quality  improvement  of  cling  peaches, 
a  few  new  hybrids  were  packed  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and 
several  others  were  again  canned.  Experiments  were  conducted 
also  on  commercial  varieties  of  peaches  to  study  the  influence 
on  quality  of  variations  in  maturity,  exhaust  and  process.  In 
the  aggregate,  1,503  cans  of  peaches  were  packed. 

Tomatoes  and  tomato  leaves  have  been  analyzed  chemically  to 
determine  what  significant  differences  exist  between  tomatoes 
grown  on  limed  and  on  unlimed  soil. 


FRANK  E.  CORRELL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Laboratory  has  completed  cuttings  for  the  fourth  year 
of  study  on  the  fill-of -container  problem,  and  the  data  have  been 
summarized.  In  some  instances  consistent  relationships  were 
shown;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  the  data  on  shrinkage  differed 
considerably  between  one  year  and  another.  A  striking  correla¬ 
tion  was  found  to  exist  between  sirup  concentration  and  the 
difference  between  weight  and  volume  shrinkage  when  expressed 
on  a  percentage  basis.  The  studies  have  shown  clearly  that  the 
shrinkage  varies  considerably  among  different  lots  of  presumably 
similar  fruit  packed  in  an  identical  manner;  and  also  that  fruit, 
after  it  is  sealed  in  the  can,  shrinks  in  accordance  with  osmotic 
and  possibly  colloidal  chemical  effects.  The  conclusion  from  the 
four  years’  study  on  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots  is  that  vari¬ 
ation  in  drained  weight  is  too  great  to  permit  the  use  of  drained 
weight  as  a  reliable  measure  of  fill  of  container  of  such  products. 

Technical  reports  were  again  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
respective  local  canners’  organizations  on  1,516  cans  of  fruit, 
vegetables  and  olives,  in  connection  with  the  cuttings  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  meetings. 

Service  to  individual  members  has  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  past  years,  in  that  it  represents  work  done  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  usually  require  investigation,  research,  or  occasion¬ 
ally  the  analysis  of  check  samples  submitted  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  they  conform  to  certain  standards.  Every  day,  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  technical  nature  arise,  and  the  Laboratory  staff  is 
continually  called  upon  to  interpret  standards,  to  discuss  methods 
of  analysis,  and  to  secure  the  latest  information  on  techno¬ 
logical  problems.  Emergency  matters  requiring  immediate  at- 
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tention  were  handled  during  the  year,  an  example  being  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  placing  large  quantities  of  cut  asparagus 
in  cold  storage  pending  the  settlement  of  a  strike.  With  the 
reopening  of  the  plants,  the  Laboratory  was  called  upon  to 
observe  and  study  the  processing  of  the  raw  asparagus  from 
cold  storage  and  to  make  packs  to  determine  for  future  guidance 
the  conditions  under  which  raw  asparagus  may  be  stored  satis¬ 
factorily.  During  recent  months  the  Laboratory  has  performed 
valuable  service  in  examining  samples  and  clarifying  questions 
of  importance  relative  to  government  purchases. 


BUREAU  OF  RAW  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH 

Achievement  of  the  goals  for  canning  crops  production  set  by 
the  Government  for  1942  calls  for  the  widest  possible  use  of 
information  accumulated  through  raw  products  research  in  past 
years.  It  provides  the  opportunity,  and  imposes  the  duty,  to 
make  practical  application  of  the  large  volume  of  experimental 
results  now  available  from  the  State  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  use  of  the  most 
efficient  methods  and  practices  in  fertilizer  application  and 
placement,  treatment  of  seed,  and  dusting  and  spraying  for 
plant  disease  and  insect  control,  will  help  to  safeguard  needed 
crops,  avoid  preventable  losses,  and  aid  in  underwriting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  tonnage  of  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  sweet  corn 
required  for  1942.  Close  contact  with  the  workers  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  also  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
developments,  and  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  will  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  this  closer  cooperation,  whenever  possible. 

The  canner  shares  with  the  agricultural  scientist  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  the  fullest  and  best  use  of  the  accumulated 
knowledge  on  crop  production.  The  past  year,  for  example, 
furnished  an  excellent  illustration  of  effective  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  research  forces  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  and  the  entomologists  of  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  with  the  pea  growers  and  canners  of  the  State  in  the 
campaign  for  control  of  pea  weevil.  Previous  success  with  this 
insect  in  the  Northwest  encouraged  growers  and  canners  in  the 
Intermountain  States  to  request  similar  assistance.  The  Federal 
experts,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service,  arranged  meetings  with  canners’  organiza¬ 
tions,  growers,  and  others  interested  in  this  problem,  and  early 
in  the  season  control  methods  were  put  into  operation.  The 
program  was  highly  successful  and  the  methods  now  available 
for  control  of  weevil  illustrate  once  again  the  practical  value  of 
agricultural  research  in  the  successful  production  of  canning 
crops. 

A  new  aspect  of  an  old  problem  frequently  stimulates  the 
thinking  of  research  workers,  resulting  in  a  different  approach 
to  the  possible  solution  of  it.  For  instance,  one  aspect  of  the 
old  problem  of  pea  aphid  control  that  received  special  attention 
during  the  year  was  the  development  of  a  method  for  better 
comparison  of  research  results  in  different  States  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  environmental  conditions  that  may  affect 
the  efficiency  of  rotenone  dusts  and  sprays.  To  accomplish  this, 
arrangements  were  made  through  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant  Quarantine  to  make  available  to  cooperating 
entomologists  a  standardized  dust  of  known  rotenone  content  pre¬ 
pared  from  known  materials.  This  dust  was  used  by  entomolo¬ 
gists  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
and  in  eight  States. 

In  connection  with  pea  aphid,  evidence  exists  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  basic  engineering  design  of  commercial  dusting  equip¬ 
ment  are  essential  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  dusts  now  avail¬ 
able.  Some  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  toward  im¬ 
proved  machines  through  cooperation  of  manufacturers  with  the 
Toledo  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering. 

The  Bureau  is  now  issuing  in  the  Information  Letter,  under 
the  general  heading  of  “Raw  Products  Research  Activities,” 
reviews  of  bulletins  and  abstracts  of  material  from  Experiment 
Station  annual  reports  that  formerly  were  included  in  the 
Bureau’s  series,  “Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning 
Crops.”  It  is  recommended  that  canners’  field  men,  production 
officers,  and  others  interested,  file  for  use  and  reference  these 
pages  in  the  Letter  devoted  to  raw  products  material. 


Since  the  1941  convention  two  special  bulletins  have  been 
issued  by  the  Raw  Products  Bureau — “Sweet  Corn  for  Canning” 
and  “Vegetables  for  Canning.”  Each  contains  reviews  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research  relating  to  the  crops  discussed.  The  sweet 
corn  bulletin,  in  addition,  includes  ten  specially  written  articles 
by  leading  breeders  who  collectively  have  originated  most  of  the 
hybrid  sweet  corn  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 

The  Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  carried  on  further  work  under  a  grant  from  the  Association. 
The  work  last  year  largely  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  study 
of  the  growth  and  possibility  of  toxin  formation  when  canned 
foods  are  inoculated  with  certain  types  of  bacteria.  So  far,  this 
line  of  work  has  been  confined  to  the  class  of  bacteria  known  as 
staphylococci,  which  only  in  recent  years  has  been  found  to  be 
the  cause  of  food  poisoning  outbreaks.  Fruits  and  other  acid 
products  are  not  favorable  media  for  the  growth  of  these 
bacteria. 

The  University  laboratory  also  has  assisted  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  consumer  complaints  by  examination  of  a  number  of  food 
samples  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  field  investigations. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

The  year  1941  has  witnessed  the  transition  of  the  United 
States  from  a  neutral  to  an  all-out  belligerent.  Each  step  of 
this  change  has  created  new  demands  on  the  canning  industry 
and  has  altered  production  plans  in  many  ways.  The  various 
government  agencies,  in  planning  for  Lend-Lease  purchases,  for 
feeding  our  armed  forces,  for  expanding  canned  food  production, 
and  for  efficient  utilization  of  critical  materials  have  studied 
various  phases  of  the  canning  industry.  The  Division  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  has  supplied  each  of  these  agencies  with  basic  statistical 
and  economic  information,  and  in  many  instances  assisted  in 
analyzing  the  data.  In  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the  time  of  the 
staff  of  the  Division  has  been  devoted  to  assisting  these  agencies 
in  their  programs  of  planning  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the 
Nation  and  its  allies. 

Stocks  statistics  have  been  used  as  a  guide  in  developing  the 
Lend-Lease  program.  Production  statistics  for  various  canned 
foods  likewise  have  aided  plans  for  purchases  for  Lend-Lease. 
Stocks  reports  have  been  furnished  for  Army  and  Navy  buying. 
The  Division  has  made  analysis  of  Army  and  Navy  requirements 
as  they  related  to  the  size  of  pack  of  various  products  as  well  as 
to  can  sizes  and  grades  of  these  products  available  for  sale. 

Pack  statistics  for  1940  were  assembled  in  detailed  form,  show¬ 
ing  can  sizes,  etc.,  and  these  were  used  as  a  basis  for  numerous 
studies  on  utilization  of  base  plate  steel  and  tin.  The  Division 
has  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  furnished  the  calculations 
for  conferences  on  tin  utilization. 

The  standardization  of  can  sizes  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  conferences  during  the  year.  For  each  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  various  reports  and  statistical  analysis  were  prepared 
and  presented  by  the  Division. 

Practically  all  the  basic  economic  and  statistical  data  that  have 
been  assembled  by  the  Division  during  recent  years  were  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  requirements  of  machines, 
materials  and  equipment  needed  by  the  industry  for  1942.  These 
studies  were  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Technical  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  on  requirements 
for  the  canning  industry.  These  illustrations  show  some  of  the 
uses  that  have  been  made  of  statistical  and  economic  data  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Division  of  Statistics. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  is  engaged  primarily  in  collecting 
and  reporting  statistics  on  packs,  stocks,  and  shipments  of  canned 
foods.  The  Division  also  devotes  considerable  time  to  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  other  economic  data  relating  to  the  canning  industry 
and  to  the  preparation  of  reports  of  an  economic  and  statistical 
nature.  During  1941  the  Division  has  followed  the  schedule  for 
reporting  stocks  and  packs  that  was  adopted  a  few  years  ago, 
except  that  more  frequent  reports  of  stocks  and  shipments  of 
green  beans  were  made. 

The  crop  reporting  service  for  peas  that  was  inaugurated  in 
1940  was  continued  during  1941.  Some  improvements  in  the 
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service  were  effected  in  1941,  based  on  the  experiences  of  the 
previous  years.  Plans  have  been  developed  for  extending  the 
crop  reporting  service  of  the  Division  to  corn  for  1942. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 
The  place  of  canned  foods  in  national  defense  has  been  stressed 
by  the  Home  Economics  Division  in  its  work  this  year.  In 
May,  the  National  Nutrition  Conference  gave  added  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  adequate  food.  Since  that  time  the  Federal 
nutrition  program  has  been  expanded  through  the  establishment 
of  committees  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  work  for  better  nutrition. 

The  interest  Stimulated  in  better  nutrition  has  brought  many 
qu.;stions  to  the  Division  about  the  role  of  canned  foods  in  the 
r  onal  food  economy.  These  questions  have  been  met  in  two 
V  ys:  First,  through  the  publications  of  the  Division,  and  second, 
t  v^ugh  talks  made  by  members  of  the  staff  in  its  field  work. 

'vmong  requests  most  frequently  received  were  those  for  infor- 
1  ion  about  the  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods,  particularly 
min  content,  and  for  recipes.  The  latter  came  from  indi- 
'  lals,  school  lunch  managers.  Red  Cross  nutrition  and  canteen 
I  !ers,  leaders  of  the  Women’s  Voluntary  services,  as  well  as 
n  the  Army  and  Navy  commissary  departments.  They  called 
f  recipes  suitable  for  families,  for  quantity  service,  and  for 
•  se  on  a  low-cost  budget. 

he  American  Red  Cross  Nutrition  Service  has  included  three 
(  ihe  Division’s  publications  in  its  “kit”  which  is  sent  by  the 
I  ional  headquarters’  office  to  all  Red  Cross  nutrition  and  can- 
1  workers. 

"o  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  quantity  recipes,  the  As- 
iation  made  a  grant  to  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 


the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle  for  the  development  of 
new  institutional  recipes  featuring  canned  foods. 

The  three  members  of  the  staff  have  traveled  a  total  of  52 
weeks  this  year,  have  been  in  23  States,  have  given  198  talks, 
and  have  been  guests  on  35  radio  programs.  Among  these  ac¬ 
tivities  were  addresses  at  7  State  canners’  association  meetings 
and  field  trips  built  around  these  meetings. 

For  four  years  the  publications  of  the  Division  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  conventions  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  and  American  Dietetic  Association.  In  1941,  the 
exhibit  work  of  the  Division  was  expanded  to  include  three  other 
conventions:  The  American  Medical  Association,  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  the  Food  Service  Directors’  Conference. 
Each  of  these  conventions  brought  about  opportunities  for  meet¬ 
ings  with  groups  of  professional  people  who  are  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  health  and  nutrition  programs  in  the  United  States. 

A  “Manual  for  Teaching  Canned  Foods”  and  a  companion 
leaflet  for  students,  “Know  Your  Canned  Foods,”  were  the  new 
publications  of  the  Division  issued  during  the  year.  They  met  a 
definite  need  of  home  economics  teachers  for  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  about  canned  foods  presented  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
classroom  use.  They  were  prepared  for  high  school  teachers  of 
home  economics,  but  requests  for  copies  have  been  received  not 
only  from  that  group  but  from  colleges,  dietitians,  nurses,  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  from  canners  for  their  salesmen,  as 
well  as  from  many  consumer  groups.  The  publications  were  of¬ 
fered  through  advertisements  in  two  magazines  reaching  the 
home  economics  teaching  field.  Requests  for  over  four  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  these  publications  were  received. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  distribution  of  publications  came 
about  through  the  advertising  of  the  manual  and  student  leaflet, 
and  the  increased  budget  for  1941  made  it  possible  to  meet  this 
demand  as  well  as  to  fill  the  requests  for  the  other  publications 
of  the  Division. 


One  of  the  larKest  exhibits  was  that  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  showing  the  products  of  several  of  their  divisions,  occupying  Booth  No.  1  in  the 
Northeast  corner  of  the  Exhibition  Hall  in  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

Featured  in  the  exhibit,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  defense  and  war  production  activities  of  various  divisions  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  a  large  number 
of  huge  photographs  served  as  a  mural  background.  Amphibian  tanks  used  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  large  numbers  are  built  by  this  company  and 
were  shown  in  a  number  of  views,  also  airplane  bomb  hoists,  fire  fighting  apparatus,  de-contaminating  apparatus.  In  addition,  machine  gun  parts  and  several 
other  war  production  items  were  on  display. 

Canning  equipment  shown  included  latest  models  of  the  FMC  double  corn  buskers.  No.  2  Universal  corn  cutters,  b’MC  bean  snipper  and  bean  gi-ader, 
Lewis  quality  grader  for  peas,  twin  reel  grader,  continuous  vegetable  peeler,  super  puipers,  super  finishers,  supei-  juice  extractors  and  super  coils,  also  M  &  S, 
Hansen  and  Sprague-Sells  fillers  of  various  types  and  sizes. 

This  company  reports  having  booked  the  largest  volume  of  early  orders  in  their  existence  during  and  prior  to  the  Convention,  many  popular  items  in  their 
line  being  already  oversold. 

A  new  No.  600  general  catalog  of  canning  equipment  was  distributed  at  the  Convention,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  by  writing  Food  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  or  any  branch  office. 
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LABEUNG  ACTIVITIES 

Provision  was  made  in  the  1941  budget  for  expansion  of  the 
work  planned  by  the  Labeling  Committee,  including  a  survey  to 
obtain  consumers’  views  on  labeling  and  the  addition  of  person¬ 
nel  to  head  up  the  labeling  activities.  Following  the  convention 
Mr.  Happer  Payne  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  labeling 
work,  and  in  March  the  Labeling  Committee  approved  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Elmo  Roper  to  conduct  the  consumer  survey. 

Mr.  Roper’s  survey  was  concluded  and  the  report  published 
early  in  the  Summer.  It  was  distributed  to  canners,  food  brok¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  and  a  large  list  of  educators,  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  It  received  wide  publicity,  and  frequent 
requests  for  it  continue.  Over  18,000  copies  have  been 
distributed. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Payne  was  the  publication 
of  a  bulletin  on  the  construction  of  a  satisfactory  descriptive 
label,  which  was  supplemented  by  label  data  sheets  for  indi¬ 
vidual  canned  products.  The  bulletin  was  printed  and  distributed 
in  April  to  canners,  distributors,  and  food  brokers.  Individual 
data  sheets  for  14  different  products  also  have  been  printed  and 
distributed  in  connection  with  this  bulletin. 

In  the  Fall  there  was  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Canned 
Food  Labels  That  Meet  Consumer  Needs.”  This  publication  was 
given  a  wide  distribution  to  canners,  distributors,  food  brokers, 
editors,  college  and  school  personnel.  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
leaders  in  the  field  of  consumer  education,  etc.  It  has  been  very 
well  received  and  has  been  given  wide  publicity  both  in  trade 
journals  and  in  publications  devoted  to  consumer  interests. 
Over  23,000  copies  have  been  distributed. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Payne  has  given  27  talks  on  labeling  at 
State  canners  meetings,  special  meetings  of  wholesalers,  brokers, 
label  salesmen,  etc.,  in  large  distributing  centers;  and  before  the 
Super  Market  Convention,  Convention  of  Better  Business  Bureau 
Managers;  Label  Manufacturers  National  Association,  and  other 
meetings.  These  talks  have  been  generously  quoted  or  com¬ 
pletely  reproduced  in  a  number  of  trade  papers.  He  has  also  con¬ 
ferred  with  a  great  many  publishers,  editors,  consumer  leaders, 
wholesalers,  chain  stores,  central  buying  offices,  label  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  others. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

Early  in  the  year  Dr.  Neil  Carothers  had  completed  the  com¬ 
pilation  and  tabulation  of  data  in  the  economic  survey  of  the 
canning  industry  which  he  began  in  1939  under  authorization  of 
the  Economic  Research  Committee.  Studies  of  the  findings  the 
data  might  justify  were  then  begun.  At  a  conference  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  presenting  a  report  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  as  originally  planned,  it  was  found  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Dr.  Carothers  were  in  accord  in  the  opinion  that 
conclusions  reached  upon  the  basis  of  a  study  of  peace-time 
conditions  would  have  no  present  validity,  and  that  issuance  of 
the  report  should  be  deferred  until  the  work  can  be  finished  in 
the  light  of  changed  conditions. 

Dr.  Carothers,  in  a  brief  address  at  the  Board  meeting,  re¬ 
viewed  the  basis  on  which  the  survey  was  undertaken,  the 
problems  involved  in  obtaining  the  needed  information  from  a 
complex  and  widely  distributed  industry,  and  the  difficult  task 
of  organizing  the  data  into  usable  form.  He  pointed  out  also 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  domestic  and  foreign 
economy,  and  the  dislocations  that  have  occurred  because  of  war 
conditions  in  industry,  trade  and  finance,  resulting  in  the  com¬ 
pletely  altered  conditions  under  which  the  industry  now  is  called 
upon  to  operate. 

It  was  suggested  later  by  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  industry  to  have  presented  some  of  the 
findings  of  the  survey,  and  accordingly,  with  the  first  issue  of 
the  Information  Letter  in  1942,  there  was  published  a  supple¬ 
ment  furnishing  notes  on  certain  phases  of  the  canning  industry 
based  by  Dr.  Carothers  upon  the  material  compiled  for  the 
survey. 

GOVERNMENT  FOOD  PURCHASING 
Details  and  procedure  of  supplying  the  Army,  Navy,  Lend- 
lease  and  other  agencies  with  canned  foods  received  attention  by 
the  Association  throughout  the  year.  Methods  of  Federal  acqui¬ 
sition  of  canned  supplies  underwent  numerous  changes.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  and  of  various  committees  cooperated  with  gov¬ 


ernment  agencies  in  effecting  such  changes,  all  of  them  intendea 
to  make  it  more  feasible  for  canners  to  participate  in  the  supply 
programs. 

As  the  year  opened  five  principal  deterrents  to  participation  ir 
government  procurement  programs  presented  themselves:  (1; 
Complicated  bid-forms,  (2)  methods  of  inspection,  (3)  canned 
food  specifications,  (4)  forms  of  contracts,  and  (5)  Walsh-Healey 
Act  requirements. 

These  difficulties  were  the  subject  of  discussions  at  both  the 
1941  convention  and  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  which  government  officials  participated.  They  also 
were  considered  at  continuous  consultations  between  members 
of  the  staff  and  the  Federal  agencies  involved,  and  steady  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  throughout  the  year  in  overcoming  them. 

From  bid-forms  in  which  canned  food  items  were  buried  in  lists 
of  subsistence  articles  for  shipment  to  a  single  post,  at  delivered 
prices,  the  invitations  were  modified  to  cover  only  one  item, 
or  related  classification  of  items,  calling  for  prices  on  f.  o.  b. 
factory  basis,  and  delivery  to  one  of  three  central  purchasing 
offices.  For  inspection  at  delivery  point  was  substituted  in¬ 
spection  at  point  of  origin  by  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
personnel,  before  labeling.  Practically  all  the  important  Federal 
specifications  have  been  brought  up  to  date  and  more  in  line 
with  commercial  practice — the  Association  publishing  and  the 
War  Department  distributing  a  bulletin  on  this  subject.  Con¬ 
tract  forms  also  were  simplified,  bid  and  pei’formance  bonds  no 
longer  being  required,  and  arrangements  made  for  payment  after 
inspection  and  before  shipment.  Army  purchasing  schedules 
changed  progressively  during  the  year,  from  isolated  procure¬ 
ment  to  quarterly  and  then  to  yearly  acquisition  of  canned  food 
supplies,  with  negotiated  contracts  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  As  Army 
and  0PM  officials  brought  about  these  changes  in  the  procedure, 
the  Association  stood  ready  at  all  times  with  information  and 
assistance  of  various  sorts  in  making  them  practicable,  and  it 
consistently  urged  members  of  the  industry  to  come  forward  with 
offers  of  supplies. 

The  Navy  Department  continued  in  1941  its  method  of  cen¬ 
tralized  purchases  through  its  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
and  issued  periodical  invitations  for  bids  on  various  canned  com¬ 
modities  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

In  May,  the  War  Department  renewed  its  previous  request 
that  canners  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables  be 
exempted  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  on  the  ground  that  inclusion  of  these  provisions  in  procui’e- 
ment  contracts  seriously  impaired  the  conduct  of  government 
business.  Accordingly,  the  Labor  Department,  on  June  7,  issued 
an  order  exempting  all  futures  contracts  for  specified  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  let  on  or  before  December  31.  This  ex¬ 
emption  applied  to  all  government  futures  contracts  for  the 
pi'oducts  specified.  A  committee  of  representatives  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  labor  unions,  and  the  canning  industry  was  appointed 
to  study  the  workings  of  the  exemptions  in  oi'der  to  come  to  a 
decision  regarding  their  application  to  1942  purchases.  On 
December  30,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  announced  extension  of  the 
exemption  to  April  30,  1942,  pending  further  study. 

Previous  to  this  action  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  given  an  opinion, 
concurred  in  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Public  Contracts 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  contracts  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  the  products  thereof  are  not  made  subject  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  Announcement  of  this  opinion  was  made  a'; 
the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  the  futures  contracts  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  other  Depart  ¬ 
ments  the  requirements  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  except  thosi 
relating  to  overtime,  were  included,  and  in  June  the  Walsh 
Healey  requirements  as  to  age  of  female  employees  was  modified 
under  prescribed  conditions,  to  permit  the  employment  of  female; 
under  18  years  of  age. 

Passage  of  the  Lend-lease  bill  in  March  brought  a  new  buying 
factor  into  the  picture  when  it  became  known  that  the  Surplus- 
Marketing  Administration  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  would  handle  procurement  of  foods  for  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations  resisting  aggression.  First  announcement  o' 
this  program  came  in  April  when  SMA  invited  canners  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  declared  its  intention  to  purchase  15,000,000  cases  of 
canned  tomatoes.  The  second  Lend-lease  appropriation  extended 
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such  purchases  widely  to  cover  other  canned  items,  and  in 
drawing  up  its  procurement  plans,  the  Association  has  given 
3MA  and  FSCC  full  cooperation. 

Shortly  before  the  United  States  became  an  active  warring 
nation,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
^hese  two  agencies  function,  enunciated  its  policy  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  production  of  foodstuffs  for  1942,  and  the  goals  for  the 
major  canning  vegetable  crops  were  the  subject  of  special  meet¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  at  which  the  Association  was  represented. 

In  the  discussions  that  accompanied  the  shaping  of  the  goals 
into  their  final,  official  form  the  Association  cooperated  fully 
with  the  Department. 

PRIORITIES 

As  the  year  ended,  a  blanket  priority  order  was  under  prep¬ 
aration  to  give  canners  authority  to  use  a  high  preference  rating 
on  purchase  orders  for  delivery  of  repair  parts,  replacements 
of  worn-out  machinery,  and  new  machines  and  equipment  for  the 
expansion  of  certain  products.  This  order  was  being  drafted 
under  the  direction  of  the  counsel  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  who  has  recognized  the  acute  problem  of  supplying 
adequate  canning  capacity  for  realization  of  the  1942  goals 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  necessary  canning  facilities 
to  pack  the  amount  of  canned  foods  called  for  involved  a  detailed 
study  of  existing  facilities  as  well  as  the  minimum  expansion  of 
those  facilities  that  would  be  required.  A  technical  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Canners  Defense  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed 
by  0PM  to  study  the  problem.  This  sub-committee,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Association  staff,  assembled  information  on 
capacity,  both  existing  and  required  for  1942.  They  assembled 
data  on  the  machinery  and  equipment  needed  to  bring  the  exist¬ 
ing  capacity  to  an  efficient  working  basis  and  they  calculated  the 
amount  of  additional  machinery  and  equipment  required  to 
provide  a  minimum  capacity  to  pack  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
1942  food  program. 

In  its  studies  the  sub-committee  had  access  to  the  information 
assembled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  the  industry  on  September  16.  Also  it  was 
supplied  with  detailed  information  on  the  various  materials 
used  by  the  food  machinery  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  latter’s 
estimates  of  requirements  for  1942.  The  sub-committee  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  detailed  list  of  materials  required  to  manufacture  the 
needed  machinery  also  took  into  account  revised  specifications 
submitted  by  machinery  manufacturers,  which  revisions  provided 
for  substitutes  for  the  more  critical  materials. 

At  the  completion  of  its  studies  the  sub-committee  reported 
the  following  information  to  0PM: 

1.  Machines  and  materials  required  to  repair  and  replace 
worn-out  machines  and  equipment  so  as  to  maintain  the  lines 
that  were  in  operation  in  1941. 

2.  Repairs  and  replacements  required  to  put  into  operation 
lines  that  were  idle  in  1941. 

3.  Machines  and  equipment  required  for  expansion  in  1942. 
Because  of  certain  limiting  factors,  the  sub-committee  concluded 
from  its  studies  that  the  industry  probably  could  not  reach  the 
,;oal  set  for  1942  peas  and  tomatoes;  consequently,  the  machines 
•  nd  equipment  recommended  for  the  expansion  of  these  two 
;>i  oducts  were  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  what  the  industry  can 
'  0.  For  fruits  and  other  vegetables  the  sub-committee  recom- 

ended  the  machines  and  equipment  required  to  reach  the  goals 
■t  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  to  pack  as  much  as  was 
icked  in  1941. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  OPM’s  control  over  the  utilization  of 
aterials  is  necessarily  based  on  the  original  material  rather 
lan  on  the  end-product  (machines),  the  sub-committee’s  report 
f  machines  and  equipment  required  was  converted  into  quan- 
fies  of  the  original  materials  needed  to  fabricate  the  necessary 
achines  and  equipment.  The  blanket  order  that  was  authorized 
Y  0PM  on  January  12  provides  for  the  delivery  of  the  finished 
achine  to  the  canner  as  well  as  for  the  delivery  of  supplies 
id  equipment  purchased  by  the  canner  for  assembly  in  his 
ant  into  units  of  equipment.  This  order,  in  effect,  is  based 
1  an  allocation  to  the  canning  industry  of  strategic  materials 
1  the  amounts  reported  by  the  sub-committee  as  essential  for 
ehievement  of  the  1942  goals.  The  amounts  thus  allotted, 
owever,  constitute  the  maximum  that  may  be  used  by  the 
'i.dustry.  In  administration  of  such  orders,  0PM  requires  that 


the  industry  save  strategic  materials  by  substitution  and  con¬ 
servation  measures. 

The  steps  that  led  up  to  this  present  phase  of  the  priorities 
situation  were  numerous,  represented  a  constantly-changing  pic¬ 
ture,  and  required  a  continuous  and  progressive  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  at  the  Board 
meeting  in  May.  This  committee  consisted  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Canners  and  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Associations. 

CONSERVATION  OF  TIN 

At  the  time  of  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  only  about  one 
year’s  supply  of  tin  available  for  food  canning.  This  was 
figured  on  the  basis  of  past  consumption  ratios  for  all  uses  of 
tin. 

War  in  the  Pacific,  centering  in  the  areas  which  constitute  the 
principal  sources  of  tin  used  for  food  containers,  has  further 
complicated  this  serious  situation.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
emphasized  the  value  and  importance  of  conservation  measures 
that  had  been  put  into  operation  a  full  year  before  hostilities 
started.  It  was  in  the  Fall  of  1940  that  the  Association’s  Lab¬ 
oratory  began  a  study  of  the  practicability  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  tin  on  tin  plate  used  for  food  containers.  Details  of 
the  progress  of  this  work  are  covered  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Laboratory  for  1941,  and  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

On  December  18,  1941,  the  Division  of  Priorities  froze  supplies 
of  tin  in  the  United  States  and  afloat,  and  on  January  1,  1942, 
issued  a  conservation  order  imposing  drastic  limitations  on  the 
use  of  tin  for  certain  products  such  as  toys,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.,  reducing  tin  consumption  for  the  manufacture  of 
29  such  products  considerably  for  the  period  January  1  to  March 
31,  and  prohibiting  it  entirely  after  that  date.  No  restriction 
was  placed,  beyond  reductions  in  tin  plating  already  recom¬ 
mended,  on  tin  containers  for  food,  but  it  was  announced  that 
food  cans  would  be  covered  with  a  limitation  order  to  be  issued 
shortly. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  conferences  held  in  Washington  early  in 
the  year,  the  Office  of  Production  Management  had  begun  a  series 
of  steps  towards  tin  conservation.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
request  in  May  that  can  manufacturers  save  approximately  ten 
per  cent  through  a  reduction  of  the  coating  on  cans  for  a  specified 
list  of  products. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  tin  conservation 
through  reduction  of  the  number  of  can  sizes  used  for  food  and 
the  use  of  larger  sizes  where  feasible.  The  can-size  program 
worked  out  by  the  Association  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  been  considered  in  that  light.  Allocation  of  tin 
supplies,  price  ceilings  on  pig  tin,  limitations  on  the  use  of  foil 
and  the  recommended  substitution  of  containers  made  from 
other  materials  wherever  feasible  and  available  have  been  other 
measures  taken  in  the  direction  of  conservation. 

SUGAR  SITUATION 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement  moved  rapidly  in  the  field  of  sugar  conservation.  The 
situation  in  the  Pacific  threatened  to  cut  off  all  imports  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  possibly  to  curtail  the  antici¬ 
pated  tonnage  of  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  demands  of  the  expanded  war  program  required  that 
an  increased  portion  of  the  Cuban  crop  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
molasses  for  the  production  of  industrial  solvents  rather  than  in 
the  form  of  sugar.  To  secure  this  result  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  entered  into  negotiations  in  December,  1941,  and  in 
early  January  agreed  to  purchase  the  entire  Cuban  sugar  crop. 

The  possibility  of  a  net  shortage  of  sugar  for  1942,  and  the 
fear  of  hoarding  by  consumers  or  undue  accumulation  of  sugar 
inventories  by  manufacturers,  led  to  the  issuance  on  December 
13,  1941,  of  an  order  restricting  the  sale  by  the  refiner  or  the 
receipt  by  any  manufacturer  of  more  than  a  month’s  supply  of 
sugar.  If  the  manufacturer  had  more  than  a  30-day  supply  on 
hand,  he  was  prohibited  from  accepting  delivery  of  any  further 
sugar.  As  originally  issued  this  order  worked  considerable 
hardships  and  was  amended  to  permit  numerous  manufacturers 
to  continue  in  operation. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  prepared  the  subject  of  curtailing 
the  use  of  sugar  by  manufacturers  is  being  reconsidered.  The 
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Association  has  urged  that  any  necessary  order  be  drawn  so  as 
to  permit  a  canner  to  accumulate  an  inventory,  up  to  the  time 
of  packing  season  begins,  of  whatever  sugar  he  will  need  for  his 
packs.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  basis  for  calculating  any 
future  restrictions  is  to  be  the  calendar  year  1941  rather  than 
the  calendar  year  1940.  As  the  production  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
crop  develops  and  more  detailed  information  as  to  1942  American 
beet  production  becomes  available,  there  may  be  some  possi¬ 
bility  of  restricting  on  a  percentage  basis  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  which  may  be  used  by  the  industry,  with  further  possibility 
of  greater  or  lesser  percentage  cuts  among  different  canned  food 
products. 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 

A  cooperative  attitude  between  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  canning  industry  was  manifest  through 
1941.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  conducted  a  compliance  cam¬ 
paign  and  revised  interpretations  were  issued  liberalizing  the 
two  sections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  that  permit  season¬ 
al  canners  to  operate  a  total  of  28  weeks  each  year  without 
having  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
40  hours  each  week. 

During  14  weeks  of  this  exempt  period  as  provided  for  in 
Section  7(b)  (3),  time  and  a  half  is  required  for  work  per¬ 
formed  in  excess  of  12  hours  a  day  and  56  hours  a  week.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  14-week  period  (under  Section  7(c)  ), 
seasonal  canners  may  operate  unlimited  hours  free  of  overtime 
payments,  but  these  weeks  of  exemption  are  limited  to  actual 
seasonal  operations.  The  exempt  periods  need  not  be  taken  in 
sequence. 

Discussions  of  industry  problems  under  the  Act  were  held  at 
the  convention  in  January  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  May.  Officials  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  invited  to  these  meetings  by  the  Association,  were  thus 
able  to  explain  the  interpretations  of  the  regulations  and  get 
a  first-hand  understanding  with  canners  of  the  effects  of  these 
interpretations  of  the  law. 

When  the  year  ended,  several  major  problems  of  interpretation 
arising  under  the  two  seasonal  exemptions  were  still  under  study 
by  the  Association  and  the  Division.  However,  the  revisions  of 
the  interpretative  rulings  that  were  issued  in  June  and  clarifica¬ 
tion  statements  issued  by  the  Administrator  later  did  much  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  difficulties  canners  had  met  in  using  the 
exemptions.  The  interpretations  issued  in  June  placed  the 
Section  7(b)  (3)  and  7(c)  exemptions  on  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  and  operational  footing  by  making  them  applicable  to  the 
same  employees  and  to  all  employees  whose  work  in  a  plant 
relates  solely  to  the  canning  of  perishable  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

LEGISLATION 

Price  control  and  tax  proposals  were  the  subjects  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  canning  industry  during  Congressional  consider¬ 
ation  of  national  defense  and  war  legislation  in  the  past  year. 
With  few  exceptions,  legislation  outside  the  war  and  defense 
field  failed  of  final  action. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  industry,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  excess  profits  tax  law  that  allows  taxpayers 
to  carry  over  and  make  up  deficiencies  in  earnings  for  as  much 
as  two  prior  years  before  the  earnings  of  a  particular  year  are 
deemed  excessive,  was  the  most  important  action  taken  during 
the  first  session  of  the  77th  Congress.  The  origin  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  approved  Mai-ch  7,  was  the  testimony  and 
recommendations  presented  by  the  Association  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  a  year  ago  last  fall. 

Actual  application  of  the  present  excess  profits  tax  law  has 
demonstrated,  however,  that  this  carry-over  provision  does  not 
fully  relieve  the  inequities  and  hardships  that  the  law  places 
on  many  of  the  seasonal  canners.  In  the  hope  that  remedial 
measures  would  be  taken  by  Congress,  the  Association’s  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  and  Counsel  presented  a  brief  to  the  Senate 
Committee  in  which  the  unusually  low  capitalization  found  in 
the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  seafood  canning  industry  was  pointed 
out.  This  undercapitalization,  it  was  explained,  necessitates  ex¬ 
tremely  large  short-term  borrowings.  To  compensate  for  this 
condition,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Senate  that  canners  be 
permitted,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  include  100  per  cent 
rather  than  50  per  cent  of  their  borrowed  capital  in  computing 
invested  capital  for  purposes  of  excess  profits  taxation. 


This  proposal  of  the  Association  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
late  in  August  during  Committee  consideration  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1941.  The  Senate  Committee  did  not  study  the  recom¬ 
mendation  at  that  time,  and  stated  that  suggested  corrective 
measures  would  be  taken  up  later  when  a  bill  to  clarify  admin¬ 
istrative  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  would  be  considered.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  an  omnibus  bill  of  this  character  has  not  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Administration. 

Price  control  legislation  was  introduced  in  Congress  on  August 
1,  1941,  went  through  prolonged  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  after  a  week  of  de¬ 
bate  finally  passed  the  House  on  November  28.  The  declaration 
of  war  speeded  up  Senate  action  on  the  measure.  Hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  were  termi¬ 
nated  in  eight  days  and  on  December  18  the  Committee  began 
executive  consideration  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  The 
Committee  also  considered  a  number  of  amendments  proposed 
by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  and  others. 

On  January  2  the  Committee  concluded  its  discussion  of  the 
bill,  drafted  its  amendments,  and  reported  a  revised  measure  to 
the  Senate.  The  ensuing  Senate  debate  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  two  limitations  on  the  price  administrator’s  authority  to 
establish  price  ceilings  for  agricultural  products. 

These  limitations  would  make  any  proposed  price  ceiling  on  an 
agricultural  commodity  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  would  restrict  price  ceilings  on  agricultural 
commodities  to  a  price  determined  by  the  Secretary  according 
to  an  “emergency  wage  parity  price”  formula.  Any  price 
established  for  a  processed  agricultural  commodity,  under  these 
amendments,  would  have  to  reflect  to  the  producer  the  emer¬ 
gency  wage  parity  price. 

The  revised  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  10  and 
sent  to  a  House-Senate  Conference  Committee  on  January  13. 

The  declaration  of  war  brought  before  the  industry  the  new 
problem  of  bomb  and  other  war  damage  insurance  to  plants  and 
goods.  Although  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  action 
through  an  executive  agency  to  insure  private  property  against 
bombings,  it  is  possible  that  an  Act  of  Congress  will  be  required 
for  satisfactory  protection.  In  anticipation  of  an  industry 
appeal  for  legislation.  Counsel  for  the  Association  has  under¬ 
taken  a  study  of  various  insurance  methods,  particularly  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  English  Parliament. 

Meetings  of  the  Legislative  Committee  were  held  in  Chicago 
at  the  annual  convention  a  year  ago  and  in  Washington  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  These  Committee  meet¬ 
ings  were  devoted  chiefly  to  tax  legislation,  although  attention 
was  also  given  to  proposals  to  regulate  freight  forwarders, 
standardize  can  sizes,  control  stream  pollution,  and  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  in  the  Navy 
ration.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
made  frequent  necessary  trips  to  Washington  in  connection  with 
these  and  other  legislative  matters.  The  Association  kept  the 
membership  informed  on  all  legislative  matters  through  weekly 
articles  and  analyses  in  the  Information  Letter. 

The  Association  continued  during  the  year  its  policy  of  as¬ 
sisting  State  and  local  canners  associations  in  analyzing  pro¬ 
posed  uniform  State  food  and  drug  laws.  Another  service  of 
the  Association  that  has  received  favorable  industry  reaction 
in  the  past  two  years  was  the  current  reporting  of  the  progress 
of  State  food  and  drug  legislation  and  other  State  legislation 
of  particular  interest  to  canners.  This  function  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  continued  during  1942. 

FEDERAL  COURT  DECISIONS 
Among  the  many  Federal  Court  decisions  rendered  during  the 
past  year,  four  were  of  particular  interest  to  canners.  Three 
of  these  involved  the  validity  and  construction  of  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law,  and  the  fourth  the  standardization  of 
foods  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Early  in  February  the  Supreme  Court,  in  two  sweeping  de¬ 
cisions,  held  constitutional  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Wage  and  Hour  Act  that  fix  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  for  employees  “engaged  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce”  and  that  authorize  the  administrator, 
on  recommendation  of  an  industry  advisory  committee,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  industry  to  40  cents  an  hour.  These 
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To  the  left  of  The  United  Company  Booth,  the  Tenth  Annual  Whole  Kernel  Corn  Cutting  Bee  was  held  where  more  than  100  packs  from  17  States,  as 
furnished  by  the  canners  for  the  purpose,  were  cut.  To  the  right  was  the  Tuc  Theatre  where  a  feature  length  color  motion  picture  “In  the  Country’s  Service’’ 
and  depicting  the  operations  of  the  producers  of  more  than  four  million  cases  of  Tuc  Whole  Kernel  Corn,  was  shown  continuously.  The  display  in  the  center 
of  the  Booth  showed  in  detail  the  relative  food  values  of  Whole  Kernel  Corn  compared  with  other  staple  vegetables. 


decisions  were  rendered  in  the  cases  of  United  States  v.  F.  \V. 
Darby  Lumber  Company  and  Opp  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  v. 
Administrator. 

The  narrow  and  limited  construction  placed  on  the  overtime 
exemption  of  Section  7(c)  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  by  the 
administrator  was  for  the  most  part  upheld  on  September  19 
by  a  Federal  District  Court  in  Illinois.  In  deciding  the  case, 
Fleming  v.  Swift  &  Company,  the  Court  held  that  the  exemption 
applies  only  to  employees  engaged  in  the  operations  specifically 
named  in  the  section  and  not  to  all  employees  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  where  such  specific  operations  are  carried  on.  The  case 
involved  the  portion  of  Section  7(c)  which  exempts  from  the 
overtime  provisions  employees  of  a  meat  packing  establishment 
engaged  in  “handling,  slaughtering,  and  dressing  poultry  or 
livestock.”  The  exemption  applies,  the  Court  said,  not  to  all 
employees  in  the  establishment,  but  only  to  those  engaged  in  the 
specific  operations  of  “handling,  slaughtering,  or  dressing.”  This 
conclusion,  by  analogy,  sustains  the  Division’s  restrictive  rulings 
that  the  7(c)  exemption  applies  only  to  employees  engaged  in 
■'canning”  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  and 
rot  to  other  employees  in  a  canning  establishment  whose  work 
:  oates  to  other  operations  on  non-perishable  or  non-seasonal 
oducts.  The  Court  did  not,  however,  sustain  the  Division  in  its 
iing  that  the  7(c)  exemption  must  be  taken  for  a  plant  as  a 
.lole  but  held  that  the  exemption  may  be  taken  on  an  indi- 
lual  employee  basis. 

in  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
Eighth  Circuit  clarified  an  important  aspect  of  the  authority 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  to  promulgate  definitions 
i  standards  of  identity  for  foods  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
■smetic  Act.  The  case  involved  the  definition  and  standards  of 
'Utity  prescribed  by  the  administrator  for  dried  skim  milk. 
'i2  action  of  the  administrator  was  attacked  on  the  grounds 
t  although  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  product  was 
and  to  be  three  alternative  terms  customarily  used  in  the 
vde,  the  mandatory  use  of  these  terms  would  give  the  public 
derogatory  impression  of  the  product.  The  Court  held  that 
e  administrator  had  not  acted  arbitrarily  in  prescribing  the 
e  inmon  or  usual  name  of  the  product  used  in  the  trade  even 


though  the  terms  might  be  objectionable  from  a  sales  promotion 
standpoint.  Further,  the  Court  held  that  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  does  not  require  that  a  single  name  be 
prescribed  and  that  the  administrator  had  not  exceeded  his 
authority  in  naming  three  alternatives  and  synonymous  terms 
for  the  product.  This  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of 
Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Association  v.  McNutt  on  September 
9,  1941. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Individual  service  was  given  to  members  in  collecting  and 
arranging  presentations  and  briefs  on  proposed  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  considered  by  the  Government  during  the  year,  and 
Association  briefs  were  prepared  when  necessary.  Agreements 
were  negotiated  with  Argentina  and  Cuba  and  negotiations  an¬ 
nounced  with  Uruguay,  Iceland  and  Peru.  Details  were  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Information  Letter. 

The  agreement  with  Argentina,  which  went  into  full  force 
December  15,  allowed  United  States  exporters  of  canned  salmon 
and  mackerel  a  40  per  cent  duty  reduction  and  granted  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  30  per  cent  to  sardine  packers.  Principal  concessions 
made  by  United  States  to  Argentina  result  in  reductions  of 
duties  on  canned  corn  beef,  corned  beef  hash,  canned  tomatoes, 
and  jellies,  jams,  and  marmalades. 

The  agreement  with  Cuba,  signed  December  23,  accords  ex¬ 
ports  of  United  States  canned  fruits  approximately  30  per  cent 
reduction  in  duties;  exporters  of  canned  peas,  corn,  and  aspara¬ 
gus  reductions  of  about  40  per  cent,  and  on  all  other  canned 
vegetables  (except  tomatoes)  reductions  of  about  50  per  cent. 
The  50  per  cent  lower  duty  on  all  canned  soups  (except  tomato) 
is  particularly  helpful,  since  canned  soups  long  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  one  of  the  highest  duties  imposed  on  any  American  food¬ 
stuff.  Under  the  new  agreement,  a  new  and  separate  classifi¬ 
cation  has  been  established  for  all  varieties  of  canned  soup 
except  tomato,  on  which  the  present  duty  has  been  bound.  While 
the  new  treaty  was  under  consideration  in  the  fall,  briefs  were 
filed  by  the  Association,  the  Canners  League  of  California,  and 
by  a  number  of  individual  canners,  and  Counsel  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  urged  the  reductions  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information. 
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INFORMATION  LETTER 

The  volume  of  information  conveyed  to  members  through  the 
weekly  Information  Letter  was  greater  during  1941  than  in  any 
previous  year,  as  indicated  by  the  total  number  of  published 
pages.  Four  and  six-page  issues,  common  in  past  years,  were 
less  frequent,  and  eight-,  ten-,  and  twelve-page  issues  more 
often  required.  This  increased  volume  was  occasioned  by  the 
unusual  number  of  developments  on  the  defense  front  and  by 
the  constantly  changing  scene  presented  by  government  pur¬ 
chasing,  priorities,  and  other  activities  bearing  importantly  on 
the  canning  industry. 

Not  only  was  there  greater  volume  of  information  in  the 
Letter,  but  its  delivery  to  members  was  speeded  by  the  use  of 
airmail  for  copies  destined  to  points  west  of  the  Rockies.  Under 
the  new  mailing  schedule,  every  member  of  the  Association  re¬ 
ceives  his  copy  now  on  the  same  day,  regardless  of  the  location 
of  his  office.  The  move  was  made  in  response  to  requests  for 
speedier  delivery  of  information  to  points  distant  from  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters. 

An  enumeration  of  the  subjects  reported  in  the  Letter  would 
include  all  the  new  activities  resulting  from  defense  and  war 
preparations  in  addition  to  the  topics  that  have  long  been 
covered.  Special  attention  was  necessarily  given  to  government 
purchasing  plans  and  procedures,  the  development  of  priority 
controls,  labor  problems  and  regulations,  and  defense  legisla¬ 
tion.  During  the  year  the  Division  of  Statistics  extended  its 
reporting  of  weather  conditions  as  they  affect  canning  crops  to 
include  tomato  and  corn  areas,  and  these  reports  were  published 
regularly  in  the  Letter. 

An  innovation  also  was  made  in  the  regular  reporting  of  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Raw  Produce  Bureau  when  it  was  decided  to  de¬ 
partmentalize  news  of  improved  crop  production  and  pest  control 
activities  in  the  October  11  and  subsequent  issues. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in 
Washington  on  May  22  and  23,  preceded  by  meetings  of  the 
Administrative  Council  and  several  of  the  Association’s  com¬ 
mittees.  Problems  connected  with  the  defense  program  were 
considered  and  several  government  officials  were  present,  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  formal  program  and  participating  in  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions.  Walsh-Healey  and  Wage-Hour  regulations  bearing  on 
defense  procurement  were  prominent  topics. 

Several  of  the  committees  rendered  reports  to  the  Board, 
among  them  the  Committees  on  Legislation,  Simplification  of 
Containers,  Economic  Research,  Home  Economics,  and  Labeling. 
Plans  for  expanded  activities  of  the  latter  two  committees  were 
detailed.  The  directors,  and  others  in  attendance,  including  the 
representatives  of  State  and  commodity  associations,  heard  a 
description  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  Roper  survey  on 
canned  food  labeling.  It  was  reported  that  the  Economic  Survey 
being  conducted  for  the  Association  by  Dr.  Neil  Carothers  had 
been  completed  as  to  the  compilation  and  tabulation  of  data 
but  that  the  Committee  and  Dr.  Carothers  were  agreed  that 
final  issuance  of  the  findings  be  deferred  because  they  would 
have  no  present  validity  in  a  wartime  economy.  A  memorandum 
was  presented  to  the  Board  covering  the  activities  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Association.  Details  of  the  1941  budget  were 
presented  and  the  report  was  approved  with  slight  revisions. 

A  resolution  approving  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  to  conserve  supplies  of  tin  also  was  passed. 

NECROLOGY 

An  unusual  number  of  prominent  leaders  in  canning  affairs 
was  lost  to  the  Association  and  the  industry-at-large  through 
death  during  the  past  year,  including  one  past  president,  two 
past  vice-presidents,  and  others  who  had  been  active  in  Associ¬ 
ation  work  as  members  of  various  committees,  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  Administrative  Council. 

Howard  Heinz,  president  and  son  of  the  founder  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Company,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  9,  follow¬ 
ing  a  lifetime  in  canning. 

B.  E.  Babcock,  president  of  the  Empire  State  Pickling  Co., 
died  from  a  heart  attack  at  his  office  at  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  April  7. 

Wade  Livingston  Street,  a  past  vice-president  of  the  Associ¬ 


ation  and  formerly  with  the  Snider  Packing  Corporation,  died 
May  4  at  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Oscar  Caperton  Huffman,  chairman  of  the  board  and  former 
president  of  Continental  Can  Company,  to  which  position  he  had 
risen  following  mergers  of  can  companies  he  had  organized,  died 
in  New  York,  May  6,  following  a  three  weeks’  illness. 

Fred  G.  Eldek,  president  of  the  Florida  Canners  Association 
and  of  the  Florida  Grapefruit  Canning  Company,  died  June  10, 
at  Bradenton,  Fla.,  following  a  short  illness. 

Mark  Ewald,  long  active  in  Association  affairs  and  known 
not  only  as  a  leading  canner  but  as  an  important  contributor 
to  canning  machinery  technology,  died  August  19.  He  had 
served  two  terms  as  vice-president  of  the  Association  and  had 
held  the  presidency  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association. 

William  J.  Phelps,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Phelps  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  who  had  been  in  the  can  manufacturing  industry  since 
1879,  died  August  28  at  the  age  of  77,  in  Seattle,  after  a  brief 
illness. 

Dr.  William  E.  Cary,  52,  who  had  worked  with  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  connection  with  consumer  complaints  involving  alleged 
illness,  died  suddenly  in  Chicago,  August  29. 

Emil  R.  Mayer,  member  of  the  Board  from  1934  to  1936  and 
production  manager  of  the  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo., 
was  instantly  killed  in  an  auto  crash  near  Denver,  October  23. 

Emil  H.  Koster,  serving  his  second  year  as  a  Board  member, 
and  secretary  and  sales  manager  of  Kuner-Empson,  died  October 
25  from  injuries  suffered  in  the  same  tragic  accident. 

Charles  Edwin  Hume,  1930  Association  president,  member 
of  the  Administrative  Council  and  former  member  of  the  Board, 
died  November  10  at  the  age  of  62,  at  his  home  in  Turlock,  Calif., 
while  still  serving  as  president  of  the  pioneer  firm  of  G.  W. 
Hume  Co. 

Lawrence  Satterfiet^d,  founder  and  president  of  the  Gypsum 
Canning  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  died  there  December  4,  after 
several  months’  illness. 

Lansing  B.  Warne21,  founder  and  head  of  Lansing  B.  Warner, 
Inc.,  Chicago  firm  that  wrote  fire  insurance  for  canners  all  over 
the  country,  died  December  12  at  his  Hubbard  Woods,  Ill.,  home. 

Frank  E.  Booth,  founder  and  head  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Co., 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  and  a  leader  in  Pacific  Coast  canning  and 
affairs  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  died  at  his  San 
Francisco  home,  December  12. 

L.  E.  MuNGEai,  58,  president  of  the  Holley  Canning  Company, 
Holley,  N.  Y.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  secretary  of 
the  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section,  and  a  past  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Association  of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc.,  died 
December  23,  in  a  Rochester  hospital,  following  several  months’ 
illness. 

D.  J.  MclLREai,  62,  chairman  of  the  Beet  and  Carrot  Section, 
and  manager  of  the  Falls  Canning  Co.  and  the  Pulaski  Canning 
Co.,  both  Wisconsin  firms,  died  in  Chicago,  December  26,  after 
two  years  of  heart  trouble. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Demands  on  the  time  and  abilities  of  individual  members. 
Committeemen,  Directors,  and  the  personnel  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  have  been  especially  exacting  during  the  past 
year.  For  their  ready  assumption  of  duties  assigned  and  their 
generosity  in  giving  freely  of  advice,  judgment,  and  cooperation, 
the  Association  expresses  its  sincere  gratitude.  Without  such 
unselfish  assistance  the  program  of  the  Association  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  effectively. 

I  wish  to  commend  also,  speaking  for  myself  and  for  the 
officers,  directors,  committee  members  and  others  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  loyal  and  capable  service  of  the  staff  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  They  have  met  the  extraordinary  demands 
imposed  by  the  present  emergency  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

THE  PRESS 

During  1941  the  friendly  and  cooperative  relationship  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  with  the  trade,  scientific  and 
news  press  was  consistently  maintained.  The  Association  ex¬ 
presses  its  appreciation  of  the  support  given  its  program  and 
policies  in  the  editorial  columns  of  these  publications  and  pledges, 
on  its  part,  a  continuation  of  past  cooperation  with  the  press 
and  its  personnel. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Appropriate  action  was  taken  by  the  Association  during  the 
.  oar  on  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  1941  Convention  and  the 
r -id-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  is  indicated  in 
"rious  parts  of  this  annual  report. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 
As  required  by  its  charter  of  incorporation,  the  annual  report 
cf  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  following  list  are  titles  of  publications  issued  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  since  the  last  convention,  including 
publications  prepared  for  use  and  distribution  during  the  1941 
Convention.  This  list  does  not  include  publications  that  were 
reprinted : 

Miscellaneous 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  1941 
hiformation  Letters,  No.  819-865,  inclusive 
Canners  Directory,  1941 
Members  List,  1941 

Federal  Canned  Food  Specification  (Tentative) 

Laboratory 

Tomato  Products — Bulletin  No.  27-L-Revised 
Annual  Report  to  the  Research  Committee,  1941 
Statistics 

Production  Planning  Statistics:  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes,  Green 
and  Wax  Beans,  1941 

Cammed  Food  Statistics:  1940,  Part  1 — Vegetables 
Canned  Food  Statistics:  1940,  Part  2 — Fruits 
Raw  Products 
Vegetables  for  Canning 
Sweet  Com  for  Canning 
Home  Economics 

Manual  for  the  Teaching  of  Canned  Foods 
Know  Your  Canned  Foods 

Annual  Report  of  the  Home  Economics  Division,  1941 

Labeling 

Bulletin  of  the  Labeling  Committee 

A  Study  of  Certain  Attitudes  of  Women  Toward  Canned 
Fruits  a'nd  Vegetables 

Canned  Food  Labels  That  Meet  Consumer  Needs 
Label  Weights  for  Canned  Foods 


“Report  on  Copper,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

“Cannery  Waste  Treatment,”  by  N.  H.  Sanborn,  to  be  published  in  15th 
Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Conference  on  Sewage  Treatment. 

“Comparative  Studies  of  the  Growth  of  Clostridium  thermosaccharolyticum  and 
Clostridium  sporogenes  in  Various  Anaerobic  Media,”  by  Robert  M.  Stern, 
to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Bacteriology. 

“The  Significance  of  the  Incubation  Temperature  of  Recovery  Cultures  in 
Determining  Spore  Resistance  to  Heat,”  by  O.  B.  Williams  and  J.  M.  Reed, 
to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Bacteriology. 

“Bacteriological  Studies  on  Maine  Sardines,”  by  Matthew  E.  Highlands,  O.  B. 
Williams  and  C.  C.  Williams,  to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Bacteriology. 


Treasurer's  Report 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  &  CO. 
Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committees, 

National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


January  15,  1942. 


Dear  Sirs: 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  recorded  cash  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  of  your  association  for  the  period  from  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10. 
1942.  In  connection  therewith  we  determined  that  the  total  of  the  recorded 
cash  receipts  agreed  with  the  total  amount  deposited  in  the  bank,  and 
examined  cancelled  checks  and  tested  other  evidence  of  payment  in  support  of 
the  cash  disbursements,  except  with  respect  to  the  disbursements  made  by  the 
Western  Branch  Laboratories.  These  latter  disbursements  are  included  in 
Exhibit  “C”  as  compiled  from  monthly  statements  submitted  to  us.  Our  report, 
including  six  exhibits,  is  as  follows: 


STATEMENTS  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS: 

Exhibit 

“A”  General  Fund,  from  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942. 

“B”  Washington  Research  Laboratories,  from  January  4,  1941,  to  January 
10,  1942. 

“C”  Western  Branch  Laboratories,  from  January  1,  1941,  to  December  31. 

1941. 

“D”  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium,  from  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10, 

1942. 

“E”  Economic  Research,  from  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942. 

“F”  Research  on  Solder  Pellets,  from  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942. 
A  list  of  the  assets  of  your  Association  at  January  10,  1942,  is  submitted 
hereunder : 


CURRENT  ASSETS: 

Cash : 

Riggs  National  Bank  . $145,799.58 

Lincoln  National  Bank  .  1,000.00 

In  hands  of  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  477.46  $147,277.04 


SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED  IN  1941 
The  following  contributions  by  members  of  the  Laboratory 
staff  have  appeared  in  scientific  and  trade  journals: 

“Comments  on  the  Microbiology  of  Spoilage  in  Canned  Foods,”  by  J.  R.  Esty 
and  E.  J.  Cameron,  F’ood  Research,  Vol.  5,  No.  6,  1940  (Nov.-Dee.). 

".A  Facultatively  Anaerobic  Mold  of  Unusual  Heat.  Resistance,”  by  C.  C. 
Williams,  E.  J.  Cameron  and  O.  B.  Williams,  Food  Research,  Vol.  6, 
No.  1.  1941.  (Jan.-Feb.). 

“1940  Processing  Studies,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  O.  B.  Williams,  Convention  Canner, 
February  22,  1941  :  Convention  number  of  The  Canning  Trade,  February 
17.  1941. 

“Fffcct  of  Process  and  Filling  Temperature  on  Quality  of  Tomato  Juice,” 
by  C.  M.  Merrill,  Convention  number  of  The  Canner,  February  22,  1941  ; 
Canning  Age,  February  1941. 

“titrate  Treatment,  of  Cannery  Waste,”  by  N.  H.  Sanborn,  The  Canner, 
March  22,  1941  :  The  Canning  Trade,  March  24,  1941  ;  Fruit  Products  J., 
March,  1941  ;  Food  Industries,  April,  1941. 

“i-  nort  on  Copper,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  May,  1941. 

'  perimental  Procedure  for  Process  Determination  for  Canned  Foods,”  by 
0.  B.  Williams,  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  June 
16-19,  1940. 

"  Role  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  Present  Emergency,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron, 
The  Canner,  November  15,  1941 ;  Canning  Age,  December,  1941 ;  The 
'Banning  Trade,  November  17,  1941. 

gineering  Aspects  of  the  Chlorination  of  Cooling  Water,”  by  C.  M.  Merrill, 
Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  1941. 

I  ress  are  the  following :  ‘ 

■  Ucation  of  Volatile  Fatty  Acidity  Determination  to  a  Study  of  Canned 
vlaine  Sardines,”  by  J.  A.  Clague,  to  be  published  in  Food  Research. 

'  e  Contamination  and  Its  Control,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  O.  B.  Williams,  to 
->e  published  in  Food  Research. 

teriologieal  Survey  of  Canned  Salmon,”  by  O.  B.  Williams  and  E.  D.  Clark, 

■  be  published  in  Food  Research. 

Detection  of  Bacillus  thermoacidurans  (Berry)  in  Tomato  Juice,  and  the 
Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Organism  in  the  Laboratory,”  by  Robert  M. 
Stern,  C.  P.  Hegarty  and  O.  B.  Williams,  to  be  published  in  Food  Research. 
ort  on  Microbiological  Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Canned  Vege- 
.ables,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  to  be  published  in  Journal  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 


Advances  to  be  refunded: 

Receivable  on  or  before  Jan.  31,  1942 : 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  2,565.81 

Receivable  on  demand — Trust  Indentitfe  Fund: 

Advances  prior  to  Jan.  4,  1941 .  $9,382.75 

Less  contribution  of  National  Canners  Association  2,242.60  7,140.15 


Transportation  script: 

Purchased  .  $4,020.00 

Less — Amount  used  .  1,221.05  2,798.95 


Reserve  Fund  Investments  (Par  Value)  : 

U.  S.  Obligations  (quoted  market  value  $161,505.84)  $150,000.00 
Industrial  bond  (interest  in  default),  (quoted 

market  value  $20.00) .  1,000.00  151,000.00 


Total  Current  Assets . $310,781.95 

FIXED  ASSETS: 

Land,  Building  and  Equipment:  322  Battery  Street 
and  500  Sansom  St.  (rented),  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia  (at  cost) . $104,664.75 

Land  and  Buildings: 

1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,. 


805  Eighteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (at  cost) .  23,400.49  119,778.03 


Office  furniture  and  Laboratory  equipment,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (assessed  value) .  9,500.00  233,942.78 


Total  Assets  . . . $544,724.73 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  were  informed  that  membership  dues 
uncollected  for  1941  and  prior  years  aggregate  $20,648.85.  Confirmation  of 
unpaid  membership  dues  was  not  included  in  the  scope  of  our  examination. 

The  cash  on  hand  at  January  10,  1942,  amounting  to  $145,799.58,  was 
reconciled  with  the  bank  statements  and  confirmed  by  the  depositories.  The 
Western  Branch  Laboratories  cash,  amounting  to  $477.46,  was  confirmed  to  us 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief.  Transportation  script  was  counted  on  January 
14,  1942. 
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Special  expense: 

Extra  legal  expenses — General  Association  Activities: 
1940  .  $5,000.00 


1941  .  24,000.00  $29,000.00 


General  Association  expense .  134.28 

General  legal  expenses  .  332.37  29, 466. -.s 


Special  publicity  .  800  00 

Statistical  Division  .  17, 153. .53 

Telephone,  telegrraph,  expressage  and  freight .  3,752.49 

Traveling  expenses — Secretary  and  assistants .  1,391. :!9 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  40,963.91 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  27,204.21 

Proportion  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D” .  1,200.00 

Total  Disbursement  per  Budget .  $467,696.28 


Advances  to  be  refunded: 


Securities  held  in  the  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $151,000.00, 
were  inspected  by  us  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  on  December  4,  1940,  in 
the  presence  of  two  representatives  of  your  Association. 

The  books  of  the  Association  are  conducted  on  a  cash  basis  and,  we  are 
advised  by  the  management  that  there  were  no  unpaid  bills  or  other  liabilitie's 
at  January  10.  1942,  other  than  for  minor  current  expenses. 

We  examined  the  following  insurance  policies: 

Fire: 

Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Premises  No.  805  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washinprton,  D.  C. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  805  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers: 

Policy  No.  234030 — expires  Jan.  1,  1943 . $115,700.00 

Public  Liability  and  Employees  Compensation : 

Travelers  Insurance  Company — 

Policy  U.B.  714556 — expires  Nov.  30,  1942 . $166,500.00 

Policy  U.B.  717554 — expires  Nov.  30,  1942 .  50,000.00 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  group  life  insurance  is  carrie-d  on  the  lives 
of  certain  of  the  employees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co.,  Certified  Public  Aeeountants. 

EXHIBIT  “A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
GENERAL  FUND 

From  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942 
Receipts 


Members’  dues  .  $471,333.05 

Directory — advertisements  in  and  sale  of .  3,171.61 

General  Fund  .  3,045.00 


Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  $2,565.81 

Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D” .  100.00  2,665.81 

Transportation  script  purchased  (not  used  at  January  10,  1942 — 

see  note  below)  .  2,798.95 

Total  Disbursements  .  $473,161.04 

Cash  on  hand,  January  10,  1942: 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $140,838.34 

Undeposited  receipts  .  2,500.00  $143,338.34 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00  144,338.34 

$617,499.38 


Advances  refunded: 

Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  $2,231.12 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  3,819.27 

Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D” .  100.00 

Economic  Research — Exhibit  "E” .  800.00 

Trust  Indenture  Fund . - .  2,242.60  9,192.99 


Total  Receipts  .  $486,742.65 

Cash  on  hand,  January  4,  1941 .  130,756.73 


$617,499.38 


Disbursements 

Accountant’s  fees  .  $350.00 

Board  of  Directors .  8,992.19 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  15,391.17 

Contribution — Trust  Indenture  F^lnd .  2,242.60 

Conventions  .  2,943.18 

Direetory — printing  and  postage .  1,845.85 

District  Unemployment  Compensation  Board .  2,689.54 

Finance  and  special  committees .  3,747.77 

General  expense  .  849.88 

Home  Economics  Division .  49,860.78 

Information  Division  .  22,418.30 

Insurance  and  taxes: 

Group  life  insurance .  $1,927.94 

Other  insurance  and  taxes .  2,280.86  4,208.80 


Labeling  Committee: 

Expenditures^ — Washington  Laboratory .  $2,626.35 

Fixtures  and  supplies .  1,002.78 

Postage  and  expressage .  1,424.01 

Printing  .  2,333.63 

Roper  survey  .  16,000.00 

Salaries  and  extra  work... .  13,720.03 

Telephone  and  telegraph .  277.61 

Traveling  expenses — Committee  .  2,916.12 

Traveling  expenses — Happer  Payne .  1,802.28  42,101.71 


Note: 

General  Fund: 

Cash  on  hand  as  above .  $144,338.34 

Transportation  script — unused  at  January  10,  1942..  2,798.95 

Advances  as  shown  above,  plus  $7,140.15  due  from 
Trust  Indenture  F\ind .  9,705.96 

I 

Reserve  Fund — seem-ities  (par  value)  : 

U.  S.  Obligations . $150,000.00 

Industrial  bonds  .  1,000.00  151,000.00 

$307,843.25 

Western  Branch  Laboratory:  Cash  on  hand. 

Exhibit  “C”  .  477.46 

Research  on  Solder  Pellets:  Cash  on  hand. 

Exhibit  “F”  .  2,400.00 

Economic  Research:  Cash  on  hand.  Exhibit  "E” .  61.24 

Total  cash,  advances,  transportation  script  and 

securities,  at  January  10,  1942 .  $310,781.95 


EXHIBIT  “B”: 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942 

Receipts 


American  Can  Company .  $26,796.66 

Continental  Can  Company .  12,898.37 

Crown  Can  Company .  2,000.00 

National  Can  Company .  2,600.00 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  40,963  91 


Total  Receipts  .  $84,168.04 


Legal  department 


6,000.00 


Legislative  Committee: 

Printing  and  supplies .  $225.24 

Reporting  service  .  250.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph .  105.01 

Traveling  expense  .  1,543.13  2,123.38 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratories .  3,000.00 

Postage  .  1,454.44 

President’s  expense  .  1,200.00 

President’s  traveling  expense .  2,047.25 

Printing,  stationery  and  supplies: 

Printing  members’  lists .  $647.00 

Miscellaneous  .  3,068.74  3,715.74 


Repairs  to  building .  1,065.19 

Rese-arch  information  and  investigation .  $71,216.69 

Legal  service — investigations .  49,703.71  120,920.40 


Salaries — Secretary,  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretaries, 

stenographers  and  janitors .  45,927.37 

Social  security — Federal  old  age  benefits.,..^....,. _ _  668.76 


Disbursements 

Automobiles  purchased  for  field  work . 

Bacteriological  investigation  . 

Descriptive  labeling  . 

Fuel,  gas,  electricity  and  water . 

Fundamental  studies  . 

Insurance  . . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Publications  . 

Salaries — chief,  assistants  and  stenographers . 

Social  security  taxes — Federal  old  age  benefits . 

Traveling  expenses — chief  and  assistants . 

University  of  Chicago  . 

Waste  disposal  . 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A”. 

Total  Disbursements  . 


$1,093  5 
4,228  ’9 
2,510  6 
2,207  1 
791.  1 
721  6 
4,626  3 
360. .5 
58,486  1 
437  9 
4,666.  7 
1,600  0 
609  7 
2,231  2 

$84,168  ‘4 
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EXHIBIT  “C”: 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  1,  1941,  to  December  31,  1941 


Receipts 

Amorican  Can  Company .  $18,971.73 

Continental  Can  Company .  9,485.91 

Contributions  .  666.67 

Advances  from  General  Fund — E.xhibit  “A” .  2,565.81 

General  Fund — E.xhibit  “A” .  27,204.21 


Total  Receipts  .  $58,894.33 

Balance,  January  1,  1941,  per  report  previously  rendered .  2,206.22 


$61,100.55 


Disbursements 

California  Unemployment  Reserve  Commission .  $830.22 

E(iuipment  purchased  .  4,664.75 

Experimental  packs  .  2,051.49 

Gas,  electricity  and  water .  1,015.76 

General  expense  .  336.12 

Insurance  .  1,123.90 

Laboratory  and  committee  expense .  447.06 

Laboratory  supplies  and  equipment .  1,646.97 

Lesral  .  550.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses  .  806  37 

Miscellaneous  service  and  maintenance: 

500  Sansom  Street  .  $1,587.47 

322  Battery  Place  .  599.62  2,187.09 


Outside  office  service .  274.48 

Printing,  stationery  and  postage .  1,749.43 

Salaries  .  35,094.45 

Social  security  taxes — Federal  old  age  benefits .  308.39 

Taxes  .  672.43 

Telephone  and  telegraph .  802.90 

Traveling  expense  .  2,242.01 

Advance  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  3,819.27 


Total  Disbursements  .  $60,623.09 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  December 
31,  1941  .  477.46 


$61,100.55 

EXHIBIT  "D”: 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 

DR.  G.  S.  BOHART  HONORARIUM 
From  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942 


Receipts 

Contributions  .  $1,200.00 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A”,  share  of  honorarium  to  Dr.  G.  S. 

Bohait  .  1,200.00 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  100.00 


Total  Receipts  .  $2,500.00 


Disbursements 

Honorarium  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart .  $2,400.00 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  100.00 


Total  Disbursements  .  $2,500.00 


EXHIBIT  “E”: 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 
From  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942 


Receipts 

Cont-ibutions  .  $7,599.28 


Disbursements 

Mis' ■.".aneous  expenses  .  $6,738.04 

Ad'  inces  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  800.00 


Total  Disbursements  .  $7,538.04 

Car  on  hand,  January  10,  1942 .  61.24 


$7,599.28 

EXHIBIT  “F”: 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
RESEARCH  ON  SOLDER  PELLETS 
From  January  4,  1941,  to  January  10,  1942 


Receipts 

Con',; -butiong  .  $9,062.50 


Disbursements 

Mis'-ei'aneous  expenses  .  $6.662. .50 

Cas  i  •  ,1  hand,  January  10,  1942 .  2,400.00 


$9,062.50 


SECOND  SESSION 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  26,  1942 

The  meeting  convened  at  two-fifteen  o’clock,  President  Paulus 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  We  had  a  fine  meeting  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  excellent  attention  that 
you  gave  to  all  the  speakers.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  this 
afternoon’s  meeting  is  going  to  be  every  bit  as  good. 

I  am  about  to  introduce  now  the  holder  of  all  records  for 
welcome  appearances  at  Annual  Canners  Conventions.  This 
will  be  his  fourteenth  return  engagement.  Ever  since  his  debut, 
when  he  reported  as  Advisory  Counsel  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  the  1920  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  Judge  J. 
Harry  Covington  has  impressed  his  audiences  with  his  states¬ 
manship,  his  profound  scholarship,  his  keen  analytical  gifts 
and  the  soundness  and  practicability  of  his  recommendations  to 
the  industry.  I  don’t  think  I  need  say  anything  more  in  intro¬ 
ducing  Judge  Covington.  (Applause) 

(See  Editorial  issue  of  February  9th) 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Yesterday  we  announced  at  the 
Board  meeting  that,  after  listening  to  a  man  on  the  matter  of 
the  rubber  problem  and  after  pulling  a  lot  of  wires,  we  were 
able  to  prevail  upon  the  administration  to  let  us  have  Mr.  W. 
C.  Behoteguy  to  talk  to  us  in  regard  to  tires. 

Conservation  of  tires,  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  war  in  the 
Pacific  has  tied  up  the  world’s  principal  sources  of  crude  rubber, 
will  have  an  important  effect  on  several  of  the  canning  opera¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  activities  of  canners’  field  men  in  the 
growing  areas.  We  are  fortunate,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Behoteguy,  formerly  in  the  rubber  manufacturing 
business  as  merchandising  manager  in  the  Tire  Division  of  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Company,  and  now  with  the  Rubber  and  Rubber 
Products  Section  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  who  will 
speak  on  tire  rationing.  Mr.  Behoteguy.  (Applause) 

Tire  Rationing 

By  W.  C.  Behoteguy 
Rubber  and  Rubber  Products  Section, 

Office  of  Price  Administration 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Ever  since  your  officers 
asked  me  to  come  out  here  and  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject  today  I  have  been  reflecting  on  the  irony  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  puts  a  man  who  has  spent  a  good  many  years  trying 
to  convince  people  that  they  ought  to  buy  some  tires,  in  the 
position  of  standing  up  in  front  of  a  room  full  of  perfectly 
wonderful  prospects  to  tell  them  why  they  can’t  get  any. 
(Laughter)  It  is  truly  a  very  topsy-turvy  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  to  any  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  this  rubber 
situation. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  public  has  heard  a  great  deal 
about  shortages  of  this  and  that,  and  cries  of  this  and  that, 
and  we  have  had  shortages  of  commodities  announced,  and  we 
have  had  denials  that  shortages  of  such  commodities  existed, 
until  I  think  today  perhaps  the  public  is  a  little  bit  confused  as 
to  when  is  a  crisis  not  a  crisis. 

I  can  assure  yoR  that  as  far  as  the  rubber  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  isn’t  any  question  of  a  doubt  about  the  situation. 
We  do  have  a  very  definitely  critical  situation.  The  facts  are 
simple,  they  are  clear,  and  they  are  not  too  pleasant  to  look  at. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  our  crude  rubber,  as  most  of  you  know,^ 
is  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  in  British  Malaysia 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  a  few  countries  and  islands  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  thereto,  and,  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
there  is  very  little  rubber  available  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Only  three  per  cent  comes  from  other  sources,  and  the  supply 
of  rubber  from  any  other  source,  wild  rubber,  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  present  situation. 

Now  of  these  rubber  producing  areas  which  produce  97  per 
cent  of  our  supply  of  rubber,  the  enemy  is  in  possession  today 
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of  approximately  60  per  cent  of  that  area  and  the  remaining 
rubber  producing  area,  even  though  still  in  the  hands  of  our 
allies,  obviously  is  confronted  with  the  difficulties  of  production 
under  war  conditions,  and  particularly  the  difficulties  of  ship¬ 
ment  under  war  conditions. 

So  I  may  say  to  you  today  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
97  per  cent  of  this  country’s  supply  of  crude  rubber  is  cut  off 
and  when  it  will  be  resumed  and  at  what  rate  it  will  be  resumed, 
your  guess  is  just  about  as  good  as  mine.  Certainly  it  is  not 
going  to  be  resumed  until  there  is  a  very  definite  turn  in  the 
military  situation  in  the  Far  East,  and  even  then  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  degree  of  demolition  under  the  “scorched 
earth”  policy  that  has  taken  place  in  British  Malaysia. 

So  for  practical  purposes  we  in  this  country  must  take  the 
position  that  resumption  of  rubber  from  our  regular  sources 
of  supply  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  long,  long  time  and  we 
have  to  look  towards  replacing  it  by  some  other  means,  and  the 
only  available  means  is  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  of 
which  all  of  you  have  read  a  great  deal  in  the  papers  and  which 
I  will  not  elaborate  on  at  the  present  time. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  there  is  no  relief  to  be  found  in 
milkweed  or  Russian  dandelions  or  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
have  been  proposed  by  some  of  the  alleged  scientists.  Synthetic 
rubber  is  practical,  however.  It  is  just  as  good  as  the  natural 
article,  but  I  must  say  to  you  frankly  that  the  development  of 
a  synthetic  rubber  production  in  this  country  sufficient  to  re¬ 
place  our  normal  rubber  supply  is  a  tremendous  industrial 
undertaking  and,  regardless  of  what  you  may  have  seen  or 
heard  in  a  more  optimistic  way,  I  can  say  to  you  it  is  at  least  a 
two-years’  job.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  it  can  be  done  in  that 
time  and  it  will  probably  take  considerably  longer. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  our  Government  has  embarked 
upon  that  program  of  developing  very  large-scale  synthetic 
production  but  it  is  at  least  two  years  away,  and  we  had  better 
say  three  years.  So  we  must  face  the  situation  with  those 
facts  to  start  with. 

Someone  has  said  that  so  far  as  rubber  is  concerned  we  are 
today  a  good  deal  in  the  position  of  some  people  whose  ship  is 
sunk  and  they  are  cast  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  in  a 
lifeboat  and  they  have  some  provisions — some  food  and  a  little 
water.  They  know  it  is  going  to  take  them  quite  a  long  while 
to  row  to  land.  They  may  be  lucky  and  they  may  sight  a 
passing  ship  tomorrow  or  in  a  day  or  two  and  be  rescued.  But 
the  prudent  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  assume  that  no  rescue 
is  coming,  and  the  prudent  thing  is  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
food  and  water  in  the  lifeboat,  divide  it  up  by  the  number  of 
people  in  the  lifeboat  and  see  how  much  it  would  be  safe  for 
each  person  to  consume  every  day.  In  other  words,  to  ration  out 
the  food  and  water  over  a  long  enough  period  to  get  us  safely  to 
shore. 

So  let’s  take  a  little  look  at  the  situation  in  our  lifeboat  as 
far  as  rubber  is  conceimed.  What  is  our  supply  of  provisions 
and  of  water?  Well,  judged  by  any  past  standard,  it  is  very 
good;  judged  by  our  future  needs,  it  is  not  at  all  good. 

THE  RUBBER  SUPPLY 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  in  anticipation  of  possible  war 
in  the  Pacific,  in  anticipation  of  interruption  of  our  rubber 
supply,  your  Government  started  to  accumulate  a  so-called  rub¬ 
ber  stock  pile,  or  emergency  reserve  of  rubber,  to  tide  this 
country  through  a  war,  and  your  Government  has  bought  up 
during  that  period  practically  every  pound  of  surplus  rubber 
that  was  available  in  the  world,  and  has  brought  it  into  this 
country  to  the  extent  of  every  inch  of  shipping  space  that 
could  be  secured.  As  a  result  of  that,  we  have  today  in  the 
United  States  a  much  larger  stock  of  rubber  than  we  have 
ever  had  at  any  time  in  previous  history.  Normally,  there  is 
only  a  two  or  three  months’  supply  of  rubber  in  the  United 
States  because  it  keeps  coming  in  regularly  as  it  is  used  and 
there  isn’t  any  need  to  carry  a  big  reserve.  Today,  fortunately 
we  have  a  reserve  very  much  larger  than  anything  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  past,  but  we’ve  got  to  make  it  last  over  this 
two  or  three-year  period  that  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  usage  of  rubber,  the  rationing  of  rubber, 
started  seven  months  ago — not  just  on  January  5th.  The  ration¬ 
ing  started  with  the  rationing  to  the  manufacturers  last  July 
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1st,  and  for  the  last  seven  months  each  user  of  rubber  in  this 
country,  each  manufacturer  or  processor  of  rubber  in  this 
country,  has  been  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  rubber  which  ho 
has  been  permitted  to  consume  during  any  month.  As  a  resuL 
of  that  we  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  this  stock 
pile  that  I  have  spoken  about. 

But  looking  ahead  to  our  needs  over  the  next  two  or  throe 
years,  I  must  say  to  you  that  the  stock  pile  is  far  from  adequate. 

It  is  much  smaller  than  the  objective  which  the  Government  s.  t 
out  to  attain  when  the  rubber  purchasing  program  was  initiated, 
and  with  our  military  needs  as  great  as  they  are  and  increasing 
as  they  are  every  month,  and  they  must  be  met  first,  the  re¬ 
maining  rubber  which  will  be  available  for  the  civilian  needs  of 
this  country  for  the  next  two  to  three-year  period  is  very  far 
from  enough  to  allow  the  quantity  of  civilian  rubber  goods,  and 
especially  tires,  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consume  over 
the  past  several  years. 

Obviously,  if  we  haven’t  anywhere  near  enough  rubber  to 
supply  our  normal  civilian  demands  we’ve  got  to  see  that  what 
we  have  is  used  wherever  it  is  of  the  utmost  need.  We  must  see 
that  uses  which  are  absolutely  primary  and  vital  are  taken  care 
of  before  uses  which  are  less  urgent  are  recognized.  That  is 
why  we  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  a 
compulsory  rationing  plan  on  articles  of  common,  everyday  use, 
vital  to  our  transportation  necessities  and  industrial  necessities, 
rubber  product. 

The  rationing  plan  on  tires  which  went  into  effect  on  January 
5th  is  briefly  this:  It  first  of  all  defines  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  most  essential  and  unreplaceable  uses  of  tires.  It  attempts 
to  define  those  classes  of  service  and  those  classes  of  users  who 
are  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  new  tires  during  this  period  to 
the  extent  that  the  tires  are  available,  and  I  imagine  that  most 
of  you  have  read  some  of  the  details  in  the  papers. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  you  the  details  of  the  whole  rationing 
order,  but  basically  it  is  this:  As  far  as  tires  for  commercial 
vehicles  are  concerned,  the  rationing  is  quite  a  liberal  one.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  hauling 
and  mass  transportation,  such  as  bus  transportation,  are  fa¬ 
vored  in  the  order  and,  generally  speaking,  vehicles  that  come 
under  those  general  headings  are  eligible  for  new  tires  and  may 
apply,  provided  they  can  show  absolute  need. 

There  is  one  important  exception  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
vehicles  used  in  retail  deliveries.  There  are  not  enough  tires 
to  go  around.  Somewhere  we  have  to  eliminate  some  tire  usage, 
and  it  has  been  felt  that  if  we  provide  the  tires  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  goods  from  the  farm  to  the  city,  from  the  factory 
to  the  retail  store,  that  the  final  step  from  the  retail  store  to 
the  home  perhaps  can  be  eliminated  with  less  hardship  than 
any  of  the  other  steps  along  the  line.  So  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  such  as  ice  and  fuel  and  certain  types  of  repair  ser¬ 
vices,  vehicles  used  in  retail  deliveries  to  the  home  for  personal 
and  household  use  are  not  eligible  vehicles  for  new  tires. 

When  we  leave  the  commercial  and  industrial  phase  of  it  and 
go  to  personal  and  private  usage  of  tires,  as  represented  by  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  the  order  is  a  very  drastic  one  and  new  tires  for 
passenger  cars  are  pretty  largely  eliminated  under  the  terms 
of  the  present  rationing  order.  The  only  classes  of  passenger 
car  usage  that  are  eligible  for  new  tires  under  the  order  as  it 
now  stands  are  certain  of  the  most  essential  services,  such  as 
doctors,  police  cars,  fire  department  cars,  delivery  of  mail,  e^c. 
Even  semi-public  transportation,  such  as  taxicabs,  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  eligibility  list  at  the  present  time  for  passenger 
car  tires. 

This  rationing  plan  is  to  be  operated  under  a  system  of 
rationing  boards,  as  you  are  probably  aware.  There  are  3,0^10 
counties  in  the  United  States  and  there  are  4,500  rationing 
boards  that  have  been  established.  So  there  is  at  least  one  to 
every  county  and  in  the  more  populated  counties,  of  cour  e, 
there  are  multiple  boards  and  in  the  large  cities  there  may  be 
a  great  many. 

These  are  boards  composed  of  three  men,  chosen  as  reputable, 
high-grade  citizens.  They  are  serving  without  compensation 
Everyone  who  is  eligible  to  buy  new  tires  under  the  order  as  it 
stands  must  make  his  application  to  one  of  these  local  rationing 
boards.  Preferably,  the  application  should  be  made  in  ycur 
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r  .me  town  or  your  headquarters  city  or  where,  presumably, 
y  ’r  vehicles  are  registered.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
A.;ny  and  Navy  Departments  of  the  Government,  everyone 
IV  st  apply  through  these  rationing  boards  for  permission  to 
n-ake  purchases  of  new  tires  and  tubes.  I  may  say  to  you  that 
G  rternment  employees,  other  than  Army  and  Navy,  are  in  ex- 
ac  ’y  the  same  situation  that  you  and  I  and  everyone  else  is. 
Ti  jy  must  make  application  to  the  boards  and  countless  thou- 
sfi  .'ds  of  Government  vehicles  will  not  be  eligible  under  the 
order  to  obtain  new  tires.  If  they  are  eligible,  they  must  apply 
to  the  rationing  board. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  routine  and  red  tape  involved  in 
the  rationing  machinery,  but  it  is  as  little  as  we  know  how  to 
make  it,  and  it  will  be  improved  and  simplified  as  experience 
may  dictate. 

An  application  has  to  be  made  out.  Briefiy,  the  applicant 
has  to  prove  his  need.  He  has  to  have  his  tires  inspected  by  a 
competent  inspector  appointed  by  the  board  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  the  tires  are  worn  to  the  point  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  used  with  safety.  If  the  tire  is  in  condition  that  it  can  be 
retreaded,  and  if  the  service  in  which  it  is  used  is  a  service  in 
which  retreaded  tires  may  safely  be  used  (and  they  may  safely 
be  u.sed  in  most  services  except  high  speed),  then  the  applicant 
is  required  to  get  his  tire  retreaded,  if  he  can,  before  applying 
for  a  new  tire.  That  is,  if  retreading  facilities  are  available, 
he  is  required  to  use  retreading  before  coming  in  and  asking 
for  a  new  tire. 

Well,  let  us  assume  that  the  applicant  has  come  in  to  the 
board;  he  is  in  one  of  the  eligible  classes  to  purchase;  he  has 
proved  his  need;  his  tires  have  been  inspected  and  they  are  not 
capable  of  being  retreaded.  The  board  then  simply  issues  a 
certificate  permitting  that  individual  or  that  company  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  specified  number  of  tires. 

Those  tires  may  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
from  any  dealer.  They  do  not  have  to  be  bought  in  the  county 
or  town  where  the  rationing  certificate  was  issued,  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  issued  a  so-called  price  ceiling 
or  maximum  selling  price  order  which  limits  the  maximum 
price  that  may  be  charged  by  the  dealer  from  whom  you  buy 
in  order  to  protect  against  extortionate  prices. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  go  to  a  rationing  board  and  prove 
your  need  for  tires  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  will  be 
issued  a  certificate  to  buy  the  tires,  although  we  are  trying  to 
keep  the  supply  of  tires  in  balance  with  the  classes  of  eligibility 
so  that  as  far  as  possible  if  a  man  is  in  the  eligible  class,  if  he 
has  proved  his  need  for  tires,  he  should  be  able  to  get  them. 

Each  board  has  a  quota.  We  have  a  national  quota  each 
month  which  represents  the  maximum  number  of  tires  that  we 
feel  under  present  circumstances  may  safely  be  released.  That 
quota  is  broken  down  by  states,  and  within  states  it  is  broken 
down  by  local  boards.  The  board  to  which  you  go,  therefore, 
has  a  certain  quota,  let  us  say,  for  the  month  of  February — a 
certain  number  of  passenger  tires  and  a  certain  number  of  truck 
tire  They  may  not  grant  applications  during  February  in 
exce  of  the  number  of  tires  that  they  have  been  allotted  for 
the  'vnth  of  February.  However,  if  the  quota  is  too  low,  if 
the  is  a  seasonal  condition  in  a  particular  county  which  causes 
an  usually  large  demand  for  tires  in  a  certain  month  or  cer- 

tai.  eriod  of  the  year,  those  things  can  be  adjusted  by  an 

adj  ;nent  of  the  quota. 

'i  individual  boards,  incidentally,  may  apply  to  the  state 
tiiL  iniinistrator  for  an  increase  in  their  quota  if  they  have 
mo.  .ligible  applicants  for  tires  than  they  have  tires  left  in 
the  luota.  The  state  administrator  in  each  state  has  a  reserve 
st(  or  “kitty”  of  tires,  with  which  to  increase  local  board 
qu<  •  as  experience  may  dictate,  where  the  board’s  quota  turns 
ou  have  been  set  too  low. 

(  curse  the  thing  that  you  are  interested  in  here  more 
the  nything  else  is,  how  is  your  industry  affected  by  this 

wh  tire  situation?  Well,  of  course  you  are  affected.  Every 

ind  ry  and  every  individual  in  the  country  is  affected  by  this 
sit  on  to  greater  or  less  degree  and  there  is  going  to  be 
sor  ardship,  and  there  is  going  to  be  some  inconvenience  per- 
hap  or  your  industry,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  for  many, 
ma  other  industries  because  your  Government  recognizes  the 
sup  Me  importance  of  food  production. 


TRUCK  TIRES 

As  far  as  the  trucking  is  concerned  in  your  industry — the 
farm  truck  engaged  in  delivering  the  produce  of  the  farm,  the 
cannery  truck  engaged  in  delivering  the  products  of  the  cannery 
or  the  wholesale  grocer  truck  who  is  engaged  in  delivering  to 
the  retail  stores — those  are  all  vehicles  eligible  under  the  order 
to  apply  for  new  tires  and  tubes  as  the  need  of  them  can  be 
demonstrated.  In  other  words,  every  step  in  your  industry,  in 
so  far  as  commercial  haulage  and  trucking  are  concerned,  is 
covered,  except  for  the  final  step  which  I  outlined  previously — 
the  matter  of  the  delivery  from  retail  store  to  the  home.  As 
long  as  the  farmer’s  truck  or  the  canner’s  truck  or  any  other 
trucks  used  in  your  business  are  not  used  for  retail  house-to- 
house  delivery  they  are  eligible  vehicles  to  apply  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  tire. 

The  farmer’s  passenger  car  and  the  cannery’s  field  man’s  car 
are  not  covered.  I  told  you  there  are  very,  very  few  passenger 
car  uses  that  at  the  present  moment  are  eligible  for  new  tires, 
and  in  this  respect  you  are  in  the  same  boat  with  several  million 
other  people  and  with  every  other  industry,  because  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  passenger  cars  are  essential  and  are  used  to  greater 
or  less  degree  in  connection  with  almost  every  business  that 
there  is  in  this  country. 

The  problem  there  is  the  problem  of  differentiation.  The 
problem  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  necessity  of  the  passenger 
car  as  related  to  the  truck.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  in  the 
initial  steps  at  least  of  a  tire  rationing  program  the  logical 
thing  is  to  do  as  we  have  done,  to  take  care  of  the  definitely 
commercial  hauling  and  to  leave  the  determination  of  how  far, 
if  any,  the  necessary  passenger  car  business  use  can  be  taken 
care  of.  Leave  that  for  a  little  time  and  experience  to  guide  us. 

You  have  been  told  undoubtedly  and  will  be  told  during  your 
convention  that  you’ve  got  to  produce  more  goods  and  use  less 
of  this  and  less  of  that.  You  probably  have  been  told  you’ve 
got  to  use  less  tin  and  metal  of  all  kinds  and  less  sugar,  etc., 
and  yet  produce  more  food.  I  am  going  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  going  to  have  to  produce  more  food  and  use  less 
rubber,  which  is  another  of  those  impossible  things  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  is  occasionally  asked  to  do.  But  we  are  used  to 
being  asked  to  do  the  impossible  things. 

I  think  you  will  find  as  you  study  this  situation  that  there 
is  more  that  you  can  do  along  that  line  than  perhaps  you  realize 
right  now.  Tremendous  savings  can  be  made  in  any  business — 
I  don’t  care  what  it  is — in  vehicle  usage  if  you  will  study  your 
vehicle  operation  with  the  utmost  care:  study  your  trips;  cut 
out  waste  mileage  of  every  kind;  find  out  how  to  make  one  trip 
do  the  work  of  two;  and  above  everything  else,  of  course,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  watch  the  way  in  which  your  tires  are 
treated  because  these  tires  now  are  precious,  and  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  you  can  go  to  your  board  and  presumably  get 
additional  tires  for  your  trucks  as  your  present  tires  wear  out, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  that  you  must  try  to  make  your 
present  tires  run  longer,  because  unless  everyone  does  that 
there  may  not  be  enough  tires  in  this  local  board’s  quota  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  you  when  you  get  there  even  though  you 
are  eligible. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  keep  your  tires  inflated.  Watch 
that  as  you  never  have  before.  You  are  going  to  have  to  keen 
your  wheels  aligned  properly  and  your  brakes  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  and  you’ve  got  to  watch  your  speeds  and  your  loads. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  mileage  inherent  in  tires 
today  if  you  just  take  the  care  and  pains  to  get  it  out,  and  you 
men  are  going  to  have  to  pound  into  the  head  of  everyone  that 
operates  a  motor  vehicle  in  connection  with  your  business  that 
these  tires  now  are  infinitely  precious  and  that  the  remaining 
mileage  in  them  has  got  to  be  conserved  to  the  utmost. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

In  concluding  I  want  to  make  just  two  suggestions  to  you 
about  this  whole  situation.  The  first  one  is,  don’t  get  stampeded 
by  it,  and  don’t  go  out  to  buy  a  horse  because  we  are  not  going 
back  to  the  horse  and  buggy  for  quite  a  long  while.  One  reason 
why  we  are  not  is  because  we  have  the  best  inventory  of  rubber 
on  wheels  today  that  we  have  had  probably  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  condition  of  the  tires 
on  the  average  car  today  is  the  best  that  it  has  been  in  a  long 
time. 
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I  know  you  are  worried  about  these  passenger  car  tires  par¬ 
ticularly.  We  have  28  million  passenger  automobiles  in  this 
country,  and  just  remember  that  about  10  million  of  that  28 
million  were  sold  in  the  last  two  years.  They  are  comparatively 
new  cars  and  the  tires  on  them  ought  to  be  in  excellent  shape; 
in  fact,  tires  on  a  lot  of  them  are  pretty  nearly  new  and  most 
of  them  are  not  even  half  worn  out.  In  addition,  about  9  million 
of  the  remaining  cars  bought  new  tires  during  1941,  with  an 
abnormal  sale  of  replacement  tires  in  1941.  Several  million 
cars  that  normally  would  not  have  come  into  the  market  for  a 
set  of  new  tires  until  1942  bought  a  set  of  new  tires  in  1941, 
so  we  have  out  there  today  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  our 
cars  equipped  with  tires  in  such  good  condition  that  with  no 
reduction  in  driving  even  under  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past  those  tires  should  easily  last  for  two  years,  and  with  re¬ 
duction  in  driving  that  can  come  through  elimination  of  un¬ 
necessary  conveyance,  recreational  driving  of  all  kinds,  with  the 
reduction  that  can  come  about  through  that  kind  of  economies, 
those  tires  are  going  to  run  a  long  while.  A  very  large  number 
of  them  are  going  to  run  for  three  years,  if  they  are  given 
even  reasonable  care. 

So  let’s  not  be  too  much  upset  over  that,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  happen  to  have  a  new  car  or  do  not  happen 
to  have  bought  new  tires  recently,  remember  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  retreading  industry  in  this  country  capable  of  retread¬ 
ing  between  15  and  20  million  automobile  tires  every  year.  It 
isn’t  as  good  as  buying  a  new  tire,  but  it  will  serve  in  a  situation 
such  as  we  have  now  and  those  people  can  have  access  to  the 
retreading  facilities  to  make  their  present  worn-out  tires  last 
them  for  another  year  or  two. 

And  finally  I  would  say  to  you  this:  Please  reserve  judg¬ 
ment,  if  you  will,  on  what  may  seem  to  you  to  be  some  defects 
or  inconsistencies  in  the  rationing  plan.  I  know  that  some  of 
you  would  like  to  point  out  if  the  meeting  were  open  to  ques¬ 
tions  that  it  isn’t  entirely  logical  to  separate  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  hauling  in  the  way  that  this  order  does;  that  it  isn’t  logical 
to  say  that  a  truck  is  essential  and  a  passenger  car  is  not.  I 
understand  perfectly  well  that  some  types  of  passenger  car 
operation  are  perhaps  more  essential  than  some  types  of  truck 
operation.  All  of  those  things  are  recognized. 

All  I  can  say  to  you  on  points  like  that  is  that  these  classi¬ 
fications  as  they  are  set  up  today  are  not  perfect — wo  do  not 
claim  that — nor  are  they  necessarily  final.  We  are  studying 
the  situation  in  the  light  of  experience.  There  undoubtedly  will 
be  changes  and  revisions  made.  Give  us  time. 

In  another  respect  please,  if  you  will,  reserve  judgment  and 
be  a  little  tolerant.  That  is  in  the  matter  of  these  4,500  tire 
rationing  boai’ds.  Remember,  they  have  been  operating  only 
for  two  weeks.  Many  of  these  people  are  somewhat  unfamiliar 
with  tii’es,  and  incidentally,  they  have  had  19  pages  of  rules  to 
absorb.  So  if  the  machinery  seems  to  work  just  a  little  stiffly 
at  the  moment  and  some  of  these  boards  seem  to  be  afraid  to 
let  go  of  a  tire,  just  be  a  little  tolerant  of  that  because  after 
they  get  a  little  more  familiarity  with  the  rules  and  a  little 
more  experience  with  the  whole  tire  situation  this  thing  is 
going  to  begin  to  operate  much  more  smoothly  and  we  believe 
that  you  will  be  not  too  badly  impressed  with  the  results. 

I  can  only  say  this  to  you  finally:  that  we  at  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  recognize  quite  fully  our  responsibility  to 
see  to  it  that  this  tire  rationing  plan  is  administered  with  the 
least  amount  of  unnecessary  hardship,  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  inequality  and  inconsistency  that  can  possibly  be 
devised.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  going  to  be  hardship  in  it, 
at  best,  for  everyone.  It  is  going  to  be  inconvenient  at  best. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  make  it  bear  down  as  lightly  as  possible, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  profit  by  experience  and  to  revise 
and  perfect  the  operating  methods  as  we  go  along  and  as  we  get 
this  experience. 

On  your  part,  we  ask  only  from  your  great  industry  the  one 
hundred  per  cent  support  of  the  plan  that  we  know  you  are 
going  to  give  us. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  wish  we  had  time  for  some  ques¬ 
tions  but  we  won’t  have  the  time.  We  have  to  move  along  to 
get  our  program  finished. 

Mr.  Behoteguy,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  taking 
your  very  precious  time  and  coming  out  to  this  meeting.  You 


made  a  wonderful  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  meeting 
and  I  think  you  have  probably  cleared  up  a  lot  of  things  ii: 
the  minds  of  a  lot  of  us,  and  have  not  only  done  that  for  u^ 
but  have  probably  saved  yourself  some  trouble  in  your  depart¬ 
ment.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  speaker  brings  us  the  benefit  of  seventeen  years  of 
well  rounded  work  in  agricultural  service,  during  which  tim" 
he  has  served  as  a  county  agent,  state  extension  agent,  and  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  David  Meeker, 
who  was  appointed  last  June  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations,  will  now  address  you  on  the 
subject,  “War  Time  Adjustments.”  Mr.  Meeker.  (Applause) 

War  Time  Adjustments 

By  David  Meeker 

Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense 
Relations 

WE  have  had  three  phases  of  thinking  and  action  in  our 
War  effort.  First,  the  wishful  thinking  phase  in  which 
we  thought  we  could  do  business  as  usual  or  better  than  usual 
and  still  prepare  adequately  for  War.  Second,  the  phase  in 
which  we  thought  we  could  prepare  adequately  for  War  by 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  production  of  the  less  essential,  the 
luxury,  or  semi-luxury  goods.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  come 
into  the  third  phase  in  which  we  are  realizing  that  if  we  are 
to  provide  our  fighting  men  with  adequate  supplies  of  planes, 
tanks,  guns  and  ships,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to 
drastically  reduce  not  only  the  production  of  the  less  essential 
goods  but  also  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  up  to  the  present 
time  considered  to  be  absolutely  essential. 

Today,  shortages  of  many  raw  materials  are  so  acute  and  the 
military  needs  so  impelling  that  it  is  going, to  be  necessary  even 
for  those  of  us  engaged  in  the  vitally  important  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  processing,  and  transporting  food  to  make  severe  and 
drastic  adjustments  to  conserve  the  materials  of  which  the 
supply  has  been  reduced  by  losses  of  imports  or  for  which  the 
military  demand  has  created  acute  shortages. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  working  on  problems  of  agricultural  supply  are 
not  only  concerned  about  supplies  required  by  farmers  in  pro¬ 
ducing  crops  but  also  about  facilities  for  the  processing,  packag¬ 
ing,  and  transportation  which  are  as  essential  as  production 
itself. 

There  has  been  close  cooperation  between  the  Department  and 
the  Office  of  Production  Management,  now  the  War  Production 
Board,  to  insure  insofar  as  possible  that  food  processors  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  at  least  the  minimum  amount  of  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  do  their  job  in  1942.  Of  course  we  all  realize 
that  certain  of  the  metals  and  chemicals  and  other  materials 
required  are  also  needed  in  producing  war  equipment  and  that 
supplies  will  be  inadequate  in  many  cases  and  that  farmers 
and  processors  alike  will  have  to  get  along  with  less  than  they 
would  like  and  in  some  cases  with  less  than  they  actually  need. 

We  think  we  can  get  the  food  job  done  in  spite  of  these  handi¬ 
caps  if  we  are  willing  to  recognize  that  there  is  not  enough 
material  to  go  around  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  our 
ingenuity,  our  imagination,  and  our  skill  to  overcome  these 
shortages  and  increase  or  maintain  production  in  1942.  Now 
as  to  some  of  the  specific  problems,  the  War  Production  Board 
has  provided  for  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  essential 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  through  order  P-95  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  high  defense  rating  for  raw  materials  and  through  the 
accompanying  “L”  order,  limits  on  the  average  the  amount  of 
material  used  for  this  purpose  to  83  per  cent  of  that  used  in 
1940.  The  limitation  order  recognizes  the  food  production  pr; - 
gram  and  is  closely  geared  to  it.  For  example  provision  is  mace 
for  the  production  of  normal  or  above  normal  supplies  of  mau  v' 
of  the  items  of  equipment  used  in  dairy  production,  production 
of  oil  crops,  and  certain  of  the  canning  crops  for  which  in¬ 
creases  are  desired.  Recognizing  that  the  supply  of  certain 
types  of  new  farm  machinery  would  be  reduced,  the  Departmer.t 
launched  a  nationwide  farm  machinery  and  equipment  repa't 
program  last  October.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  far  n 
equipment,  the  farm  organization  and  farmers  have  cooperated 
in  this  nationwide  effort  and  we  are  hopeful  that  there  will 
an  adequate  supply  of  new  and  old  machinery  to  do  our  job. 
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TRANSPORTATION  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM 
One  of  the  most  severe  dislocations  which  will  occur  will  be  in 
connection  with  transportation.  The  farmers’  products,  your 
raw  materials,  move  largely  on  rubber  and  while  in  general, 
tires  are  probably  in  fairly  good  shape  on  the  trucks  and  cars 
which  will  move  this  year’s  crop,  we  can  anticipate  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  the  situation  certainly  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
waste.  We  are  suggesting  that  methods  of  collecting  products 
for  transportation  to  processing  plants  be  given  the  most  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  haul¬ 
ing  and  the  maximum  conservation  of  rubber.  The  tire  ration¬ 
ing  regulations  now  provide  that  rationing  boards  may  grant 
certificates  to  operators  of  trucks  who  haul  farm  products  to 
processing  plants.  Of  course  the  supply  of  tires  is  limited  by 
State  and  county  quotas.  You  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
some  of  the  other  problems  of  supplies  as  we  see  them  at  the 
present  time. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  is  now  being  given  to  routing  and 
organizing  available  transportation  for  the  collection  and  con¬ 
centration  at  shipping  points  of  farm  products  and  the  de¬ 
livery  of  production  supplies  to  individual  farmers. 

FARM  LABOR  SITUATION 

You  are  directly  interested  in  the  farm  labor  situation.  We 
find  that  while  there  was  actual  shortages  of  workers  in  a  few 
restricted  localities  last  year,  a  condition  that  is  likely  to  occur 
in  any  year,  most  of  the  so-called  shortages  were  reflections  of 
higher  wages  farmers  were  asked  to  pay  or  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  farm  workers. 

The  armed  forces  wiU  take  a  considerable  number  of  men 
from  the  farm.  War  industrial  production  will  take  a  greater 
number  of  men,  but  the  increased  employment  in  war  industries 
will  not  have  the  same  relative  effect  on  farm  labor  supply  as 
in  the  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  industrial 
workers  will  be  converted  from  civilian  to  defense  production. 
The  net  effect  of  this  expansion  of  the  army  and  war  industries 
will  vary  from  area  to  area,  depending  largely  upon  the  extent 
to  which  wages  and  working  conditions  for  farm  workers  are 
improved  and  the  extent  to  which  farm  labor  supply  machinery 
is  developed  and  used  by  farmers  and  farm  workers.  The  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  is  expanding  its  Farm  Placement  Service 
to  give  maximum  aid  to  farmers  and  farm  workers  in  recruiting 
and  directing  farm  labor.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  feel  that  the  farm  labor  problem  can  best  be  tackled  by: 

1.  Securing  better  geographic  distribution  of  the  reduced 
farm  labor  supply. 

2.  Securing  more  effective  utilization  of  the  existing  labor 
supply  and  untapped  reserves. 

3.  Improve  housing,  health,  morale  and  productive  efficiency 
of  farm  workers. 

Yes,  we  have  our  problems  in  agriculture,  but  they  are  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  feel  can  be  overcome,  so  that  they  will  not  seri¬ 
ously  impair  the  productive  capacity  of  agriculture.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  confident  that  the  production  goals  will  be  met, 
and  in  some  instances  actually  exceeded. 

FARM  SUPPLIES 

So  far  as  fertilizer  is  concerned,  supplies  of  potassium  and 
phosphate  appear  adequate  to  meet  the  1942  production  goals. 
Barring  the  possibility  of  further  lightening  of  supplies  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  superphosphate 
fertilizer. 

Nitrogen,  however,  is  expected  to  be  the  principal  fertilizer 
problem  in  1942.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  had  to  change  our 
sights  on  sodium  nitrate  because  of  increased  militai’y  require¬ 
ments  and  shipping  problems.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  accu¬ 
rately  predict  the  supply  of  sodium  nitrate  available  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  except  that  the  supply  will  be  less  than  usual. 

In  general,  the  supply  of  insecticides,  fungicides  and  disin¬ 
fectants  available  for  agricultural  uses  in  1942  appears  likely 
to  be  reasonably  adequate.  Two  preference  ratings  have  been 
provided  to  assist  agriculture  in  obtaining  its  supplies. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  dark  spots.  The  rotenone  situation, 
for  example  is  not  yet  critical,  but  may  become  so  in  1943  if 
new  sources  of  supply  are  not  developed.  Normally,  we  import 
about  75  per  cent  of  our  rotenone  from  Malaya.  We  are  hopeful 


that  we  may  be  able  to  increase  rotenone  imports  from  South 
America. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  everyone  that  very  definite  steps  mu  t 
be  taken  to  insure  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  agr.- 
culture  in  view  of  the  increased  farm  production,  the  heavi.r 
loads  upon  commercial  carriers,  and  the  rationing  of  trucks  aud 
tires. 

Shippers  of  agricultural  commodities  should  develop  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  shipping  seasonal  commodities  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  usual  time  of  shipping  in  order  to  make  sure  the  commodities 
will  be  available  when  needed.  Farmers  should  be  encouraged 
to  change  their  normal  practice  of  permitting  supplies  to  drop 
to  low  levels.  Reasonable  foresight  will  give  some  relief  from 
dependence  upon  transportation. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Meeker.  You  have  made  a  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  who  was  to  have  made  the  next  address, 
is  suffering  from  a  very  severe  attack  of  laryngitis  and  won’t 
be  able  to  attend  on  that  account,  but  we  have  a  very  able 
pinch-hitter  in  the  person  of  Harry  Jones,  Priority  Specialist  of 
the  Food  Supply  Branch  of  the  Division  of  Purchases.  Mr. 
Jones’  connection,  prior  to  the  time  he  was  with  the  Priority 
Division,  was  with  the  confectionary  industry  and  the  grocery 
industry.  Mr.  Jones.  (Applause) 

Priorities 

By  Charles  Smith 

Priorities  Specialist,  Food  Supply  Branch,  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board 

WHEN  Japanese  war  planes  bombed  American  territory, 
sank  American  ships,  killed  American  citizens,  the  defense 
program  in  which  this  country  had  been  engaged  for  eighteen 
months  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  automatically  and  immediately  succeeded  by  an  all-out 
Victory  Program. 

The  defense  program  called  for  great  effort  and  much  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  program  in  effect  since  we  entered  the  war  against 
the  Axis  calls  for  infinitely  greater  effort  and  unlimited 
sacrifice. 

We  cannot  hesitate,  we  cannot  doubt,  we  cannot  falter;  we 
must  put  everything  we  have  into  a  single  coordinated  effort  to 
destroy  those  powers  which,  in  their  desperation,  have  now 
brought  into  the  open  their  long-held  designs  upon  all  that 
Americans  hold  to  be  worth  living  for. 

Modern  war  is  a  war  of  machines  and  materials,  as  well  as  of 
men  and  women.  In  such  a  war,  the  national  assets,  in  their 
entirety,  must  be  dedicated  to  one  end — Victory. 

When  this  country  started  its  defense  production  program, 
experts  knew  that  we  faced  a  tremendous  problem  in  stepping 
up  machine-tool  output,  retraining  personnel,  and  reorganizing 
factories.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  problem  was  one  of  con¬ 
version  from  normal  production  for  civilian  use  to  the  special¬ 
ized,  enlarged,  and  speeded  up  production  of  battleships,  of 
airplanes  and  tanks  and  heavy  guns,  for  our  own  defense  p''o- 
gram  and  for  the  nations  already  fighting  Hitler.  That  is  still 
a  problem  today,  and  one  which  involves  many  difficulties  for 
all  of  us.  For  example:  The  difficulties  caused  by  seric  is 
shoi’tages. 

As  the  initial  difficulties  of  launching  our  original  progi"  m 
were  settled,  one  by  one,  and  production  rose,  the  very  succ  os 
of  the  effort  brought  about  an  almost  unforeseen  complicati  o. 
Few  had  ever  thought  that  America’s  vast  capacity  to  prodi  e, 
to  turn  out  steel  and  copper  and  aluminum,  for  example,  wo  d 
be  inadequate  to  fill  any  imaginable  combination  of  military  £  d 
civilian  needs.  But  as  the  instruments  of  defense  began  to  i  11 
down  the  assembly  lines,  it  became  apparent  that  shortages  f 
basic  raw  materials  did  exist. 

It  was  then  that  the  priorities  system  was  born.  Its  pare  s 
were  scarcity  and  demand.  And  to  understand  the  workings  if 
the  priorities  system,  this  parenthood  must  be  kept  in  mi  1. 
Priorities  are  the  children  of  shortages,  not  their  progenitoi 
The  problem  of  shortages  in  the  other  nations  at  war  1  is 
been  met  by  virtual  stoppage  of  non-essential  production.  7  e 
civilian  population  gets  along  as  best  it  may,  without  w^it 
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r.'ight  be  called  the  “basic  luxuries,”  if  these  luxuries  consume 
r  aterials  which  are  vitally  needed  for  the  conduct  of  an  all-out 
rational  effort. 

In  England  the  production  of  new  automobiles  was  cut  virtu- 
a'ly  to  the  vanishing  point.  In  this  country  we  have  imposed 
c  ts,  too,  and  these  cuts  will  go  deeper.  Limitations  have  been 
put  on  the  production  of  such  homely  articles  of  everyday  use 
aa  washing  machines  and  ice  boxes.  More  such  limitations  will 
have  to  be  ordered. 

These  actions  have  been  taken  because  all  of  these  things, 
and  many  others  call  for  the  use  of  materials  of  which  there 
are  critical  shortages.  Zinc  and  steel  and  aluminum  and  copper 
are  some  of  them — and  these  metals  are  required  in  almost  un¬ 
believable  quantities  by  the  armies  and  navies  and  air  forces 
of  the  nations  that  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  Hitlerism. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  while  the  priorities  system  is  the  subject 
of  this  talk,  it  does  not  represent  our  only  attack  upon  shortages. 
The  Office  of  Production  Management  is  engaged,  in  cooperation 
with  industry  and  other  government  agencies,  in  a  tremendous 
step-up  in  the  production  of  the  basic  raw  materials.  But  pri¬ 
ority  control  still  is  necessary. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Priorities  Division  to  see  that  not 
one  ounce  of  essential  material  is  put  to  wasteful  or  trivial  use, 
and  that  every  industrial  enterprise  essential  to  military  de¬ 
mands  and  to  the  public  welfare  is  enabled  to  function  to  its 
fullest  capacity  in  the  greatest  effort  the  American  people  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  make. 

Each  of  you  has  a  mighty  stake  in  the  goal  that  the  American 
nation  and  American  industry  have  set  themselves.  But  great 
concern  is  not  necessarily  the  equivalent  of  understanding,  and 
without  understanding,  and  all-out  support  based  upon  it,  our 
program  cannot  succeed. 

It  is  toward  understanding  that  I  want  to  direct  my  remarks 
primarily  today.  Understanding  of  the  priorities  system,  the 
necessity  for  it;  the  necessity  that  is  resulting  in  countless  diffi¬ 
culties  for  the  housewife,  serious  difficulties  for  the  farmer  and 
business  man,  and,  most  serious  of  all,  dislocation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  many  industries,  unable  so  far  to  turn  their  production 
into  military  channels. 

I  think  it  will  help  you  to  understand,  if  I  say  first,  that  the 
priorities  system  is  basically  a  scheme  for  putting  “first  things 
first.”  Whatever  steps  the  Priorities  Division  takes,  whatever 
the  form  given  its  orders  and  regulations,  the  central  idea  is 
still  the  same:  some  things  are  more  important  than  other 
things;  military  production  is  more  important  than  non-military 
production;  if  there  is  not  enough  raw  material  to  go  around, 
then  military  needs  must  get  first  call. 

A  PATTERN  DEVELOPS 

When  shortages  first  began  to  develop,  there  was  no  pre¬ 
determined  method  for  dealing  with  them.  But  it  was  apparent 
that  such  a  method  had  to  be  developed  quickly. 

During  the  very  early  period,  plans  and  procedures  were  de- 
ve'  :ped  on  the  basis  of  individual  problems.  Men  cannot  sit  in 
W?  ihington  thinking  only  in  theoretical  terms,  and  develop  a 
ph’"  of  gi-and  .strategy  to  which  all  problems  can  be  related. 
F:  '  t,  they  have  to  know  what  these  problems  are.  Only  when 
th  know  their  problems — and  they  can  only  be  known  when 
til.  have  appeared — can  they  develop  sensible  techniques.  There 
wc  '  delays,  of  course,  but  in  most  cases  these  were  necessary 
pc  ds  of  investigation  during  which  the  0PM  was  trying  to 
gc  'he  facts  which  had  to  be  developed  before  we  could  act. 

ut  soon  a  pattern  began  to  develop  in  the  priorities  system. 
T'  ^  pattern  can  be  set  forth  specifically.  I  think  I  should 
w  1  you  that  the  pattern  may  change — I  will  speak  about  that 
I?'  - — but  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  catch  the  system 
in  ght,  so  to  speak,  and  set  forth  the  pattern  as  it  exists  today. 

-tually  the  system  is  much  simpler  than  it  sounds.  You 
n  t  compare  it  with  a  magician’s  trick — an  automobile  me- 
cl "  ic  fixing  your  car  when  you  are  baffled — mysterious  until 
e:  'ained. 

d  it  must  be  explained — must  be,  because  the  basic  ideas 
in  :  ved  have  to  be  understood  by  everyone  of  us — now,  here — 
if  c  are  to  work  together  understandingly. 

andamentally,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  putting  some  things 
al  d  of  other  things. 


You  who  are  business  men  know,  for  example,  that  when 
you  have  four  or  five  things  to  do,  you  make  sure  that  you  do 
the  most  important  things  first,  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
And  if  the  less  important  things  don’t  get  done — well,  they 
just  don’t  get  done. 

The  men  who  help  to  operate  the  priorities  system  are  also 
engaged  in  putting  first  things  first. 

We  must  be  sure  we  and  our  allies  have  plenty  of  guns  and 
tanks  and  ships  and  airplanes  and  bullets — and  that  we  have 
them  when  we  need  them,  even  if  we  have  to  take  steel  away 
from  automobiles  and  aluminum  away  from  ice  boxes  and  copper 
away  from  water  pipes. 

It’s  as  simple  as  that.  That’s  the  job.  Of  course,  the  Priori¬ 
ties  Division  uses  a  lot  of  legal  orders  and  other  technical  de¬ 
vices  to  do  the  job,  but  these  devices  are  just  instruments,  a 
handy  “kit  of  tools,”  and  they  aren’t  so  very  complicated. 

To  simplify  the  whole  idea,  you  might  say  that  the  major  job 
is  to  get  guns  and  planes  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy — and 
that  the  major  device  has  been  a  method  of  putting  preference 
ratings  on  defense  contracts  to  identify  them. 

When  a  preference  rating  is  put  on  a  contract,  that  means 
that  contract  is  given  a  green  light — the  go-ahead.  A  rating  is 
assigned  in  a  lot  of  different  ways,  but  the  idea  is  always  the 
same — to  give  a  defense  contract  some  kind  of  tag,  so  that  its 
importance  can  be  identified.  When  its  importance  can  be 
identified,  it  can  be  taken  care  of  promptly  if  very  important, 
and  less  promptly  if  it  is  a  less  important  contract. 

These  preference  ratings,  or  tags,  run  from  high  to  low,  some 
coming  ahead  of  others,  so  that  the  contracts  to  which  they  are 
attached  can  be  treated  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

What  it  all  means  is  this:  if  an  order  has  a  tag  on  it — no 
matter  how  that  tag  was  assigned — it  is  entitled  to  receive 
prompt  attention  by  producers  so  that  it  can  be  turned  out  and 
made  available  when  needed — not  before  it  is  needed  and  not 
after  it  is  needed. 

That  is  how  this  trick  called  priorities  is  performed.  The 
things  you  hear  about — the  preference  rating  certificates,  the 
blanket  ratings,  the  project  ratings,  the  allocations  from  emerg¬ 
ency  pools — these  make  up  our  kit  of  tools. 

They  are  the  tools  that  we  use  to  take  away  and  to  give — ^to 
take  away  from  luxury  and  non-essential  uses  and  give  to  the 
men  in  the  ships  and  the  boys  in  the  camps  and  in  the  air. 

Now  to  explain  them: 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of  Army  and 
Navy  contracting  officers,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  that  at 
length.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Army  and  Navy  contracting 
officers,  as  well  as  the  Priorities  Division,  can  issue  individual 
preference  ratings  to  expedite  delivery  on  individual  orders. 
But  I  am  also  sure  you  agree  that  much  broader  controls  are 
necessary — especially  when  shortages  are  severe — ^than  can  be 
exercised  merely  through  certificates  assigned  to  military  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  Priorities  Division  uses  directly  a  number  of 
such  instruments. 

(1)  For  instance.  Limited  Blanket  Ratings.  These  cover  cer¬ 
tain  vital  industries  such  as  tool  builders,  freight  car  builders, 
merchant  ship  builders  and  a  number  of  others  in  the  defense 
field. 

(2)  Then  Project  Ratings.  These  are  assigned  to  cover  ma¬ 
terials  going  into  clearly  defined  military  projects — for  example, 
a  new  powder  plant.  A  Project  Rating  is  similar  to  a  Blanket 
Rating,  but  applies  to  the  construction  of  a  plant,  rather  than 
to  the  materials  needed  for  production. 

(3)  The  Production  Requirements  Plan  is  another  special  de¬ 
vice  (it  replaces  the  Defense  Supplies  Rating  Plan,  under  which 
many  manufacturers  had  operated).  A  manufacturer  who  ap¬ 
plies  for  priority  assistance  under  the  Production  Requirements 
Plan  shows  the  type  and  volume  of  products  he  has  been  mak¬ 
ing,  their  use  in  relation  to  war  or  essential  civilian  needs,  the 
amount  of  scarce  materials  he  has  on  hand,  and  the  additional 
amounts  he  will  require  to  fill  his  production  schedule  for  the 
next  calendar  quarter. 

Depending  upon  the  kinds  of  materials  and  the  importance 
of  his  products,  a  manufacturer  whose  application  is  approved 
is  granted  one  or  more  preference  ratings,  which  can  be  used 
continuously  over  a  calendar  quarter  to  cover  deliveries  of  rated 
materials. 
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(4)  Certain  orders  known  as  M  orders  (M  for  materials) 
impose  industry-wide  controls  on  the  distribution  and  use  of 
scarce  materials.  At  the  present  time,  the  Priorities  Division 
is  administering  orders  which  provide  such  industry-wide  con¬ 
trols  over  more  than  40  materials  and  classes  of  materials. 
Some  of  these  are:  steel,  pig  iron,  aluminum,  magnesium, 
tungsten,  nickel,  cork,  synthetic  rubber,  and  a  growing  list  of 
chemicals. 

The  E  orders  (E  for  equipment)  are  like  M  orders,  except 
that  they  apply  to  the  distribution  of  equipment.  Machine  tools 
and  cutting  tools  are  both  subject  to  E  orders,  just  as  though 
they  were  raw  materials. 

The  L  order  (L  for  limitation)  is  a  special  type  of  regulation. 

It  is  issued  to  curtail  production  of  some  less  essential  goods 
which  chew  up  large  quantities  of  scarce  raw  materials. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  production  of  automobiles 
had  to  be  curtailed,  because  of  shortages,  this  was  done  by  means 
of  an  L  order.  Such  orders  have  now  been  used  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  other  consumers’  durable  goods  which, 
if  not  curtailed,  would  use  up  too  much  material  and  thereby 
hamper  the  Victory  Program. 

Another  kind  of  order  issued  is  the  Conservation  Order.  A 
typical  example  of  such  an  order  is  the  Copper  Conservation 
Order,  M-9-c.  Such  orders  are  designed  to  conserve  some  ma¬ 
terial  by  specifically  forbidding  its  use  in  certain  less-essential 
products. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  INSTRUMENTS:  A  BASIC  PATTERN 
It  isn’t  always  easy  to  keep  all  these  devices  clearly  in  mind 
the  first  time  they  are  studied.  But  it  may  help  to  remember 
that,  basically,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  instruments  involved 
— the  identification  instruments  and  the  distribution  instruments. 

The  individual  preference  ratings,  the  blanket  ratings,  the 
project  ratings,  the  aid  given  under  the  Production  Requirements 
Plan — these  are  all  identification  instruments,  designed  to  identi¬ 
fy  orders  for  material  going  into  finished  goods,  or  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  finished  goods  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

And  the  M  orders  and  the  E  orders — these  are  distribution 
instruments,  designed  to  tell  producers  how  the  material  or  the 
item  covered  may  be  distributed.  The  L  order  is  in  much  the 
same  class  as  the  M  order,  since  its  main  purpose  is  to  free 
raw  material  for  military  production. 

While  the  distribution  instruments  tell  producers  to  fiU  Army 
and  Navy  orders  first,  the  identification  instruments  “tag” 
these  orders  and  tell  which  are  the  more  important. 

If  the  production  machine  of  the  Nation  is  regarded  as  having 
a  top  and  a  bottom — the  top  representing  finished  goods  and 
the  bottom  raw  materials — then  it  is  apparent  that  the  identi¬ 
fication  instruments  exercise  control  at  the  top,  showing  the 
relative  importance  of  finished  goods,  while  the  distribution 
instruments  exercise  control  from  the  bottom,  regulating  the 
upward  fiow  of  raw  materials  toward  the  finished  goods. 

There,  perhaps  in  an  over-simplified  form,  you  have  an  outline 
of  how  the  priorities  end  of  the  Victory  Program  has  shaped  up. 

THE  PICTURE  TODAY 

Now  as  to  the  picture  today.  The  outline  I  have  just  given 
you  still  goes  on,  but  all  of  you  know  that  a  lot  of  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  few  months,  and  that  others  are  being 
prepared. 

For  example: 

1.  The  President  created  a  board — ^the  War  Production 
Board — to  handle  the  biggest  part  of  the  defense  load.  This 
board  is  headed  by  Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  who  has  been  given 
full  responsibility  and  authority. 

2.  The  Priorities  Division  issued  Regulation  No.  1.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  phase  of  this  regulation  is  that  it  required 
that  all  manufacturers  and  producers  must  accept  rated  orders. 

3.  It  has  been  decided,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  purely  civilian  production  facilities  is  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  if  this  expansion  would  put  a  drain  on  critical  materials 
badly  needed  for  defense.  This  decision  is  hard-boiled,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  serious  shortages  which 
exist. 


4.  Now  as  to  allocations.  The  word  has  caused  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fusion.  When  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board  and 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  announced  that  an  allo¬ 
cation  system  was  being  worked  out,  this  was  interpreted  in 
some  quarters — incorrectly — as  a  statement  that  the  priorities 
system  was  to  be  abandoned  or  changed  overnight. 

Three  points  can  be  made  at  once: 

(a)  An  allocation  system  is  a  priorities  system.  Allocation 
is  one  way  of  seeing  to  it  that  scarce  materials  go  where  they 
are  most  needed. 

(b)  No  changes  will  be  made  suddenly.  There  will  be  a 
long-time  trend  toward  allocation  of  scarce  materials,  but  this 
trend  will  become  effective  gradually.  There  will  be  no  sudden, 
overnight  change. 

(c)  Priority  certificates,  blanket  ratings,  project  ratings,  and 
all  the  other  instruments  in  the  priorities  “kit  of  tools”  will 
remain  in  effect  for  sometime  to  come,  pei’haps  permanently. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  too  soon  to  make  a  definite  outline  of 
policy.  But  these  five  points  I  have  mentioned  will  give  you  an 
inkling  as  to  how  policy  is  beginning  to  shape  up. 

PRODUCTION  GOES  UP 

Now  in  considering  what  has  gone  on  so  far,  you  are  naturally 
interested  in  what  all  this  has  meant  to  defense — I  am  glad  to 
report  that  it  has  meant  a  good  deal. 

Here  is  some  of  the  progress  we  have  made: 

Airplanes.  The  actual  production  figures  of  airplanes  are 
now  a  military  secret  but  it  may  be  said  that  our  production  of 
fighting  planes  has  stepped  up  rapidly  and  that,  by  continuing 
at  the  current  rate,  this  increase  will  make  it  possible,  by  the 
summer  of  1942,  for  actual  numbers — as  well  as  the  rate — as 
compared  with  Germany,  to  be  in  favor  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Ships.  An  unequalled  building  record  is  being  made  in  the 
construction  of  ships  for  our  two-ocean  Navy  and  our  merchant 
marine.  Eleven  government  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  and  110  private  yards  on  the  ocean  coasts,  the 
Gulf  and  the  Great  Lakes  are  working  on  orders  which,  when 
completed,  will  give  our  country  the  greatest  array  of  fighting 
ships  under  one  flag  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Since  the  start  of  the  expansion  program  nearly  as  many 
ships  have  been  added  to  our  fleets  as  were  laid  down  in  the 
seventeen  years  between  1922  and  1939.  The  tempo  is 
accelerating. 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1941  the  Navy  commissioned  27 
major  combatant  ships,  launched  41  and  laid  the  keels  for  128 
others.  Included  among  the  commissioned  craft  were  two  battle¬ 
ships — the  North  Carolina  and  her  sister  ship  the  Washington, 
the  most  powerful  fighting  ships  afloat — one  aircraft  carrier,  14 
destroyers  and  10  submarines.  Three  battleships,  six  cruisers, 
19  destroyers  and  13  submarines  were  launched.  Keels  were 
laid  for  two  more  battleships,  three  aircraft  carriers,  18  cruis¬ 
ers,  80  destroyers,  and  25  submarines. 

America’s  strength  in  naval  ships  on  December  1,  1941 — in¬ 
cluding  942  built  and  936  building  or  converted — totaled  1,878 
vessels. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Axis  nations  our  mer¬ 
chant  marine  was  much  better  prepared  than  it  was  when 
World  War  I  started  in  1914.  But  at  that  our  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry  has  had  to  build  up  from  the  bottom. 

Once  begun  the  program  soon  passed  that  of  the  pre-war 
period  of  the  last  conflict. 

In  the  first  90  days  of  next  year  90  ships  will  be  delivered.  In 
the  second  quarter  146  ships  are  scheduled  for  delivery  and  for 
the  third  quarter,  154.  Two  ships  a  day — 184 — are  scheduled 
to  be  delivered  from  American  yards  in  the  last  quarter. 

Between  July  1,  1941  and  the  end  of  1943  a  total  of  1,153 
ships,  aggregating  12,410,000  tons,  will  be  placed  in  operatic,). 

ORDNANCE 

More  nearly  a  war  industry  than  any  of  the  others  now  pi  "- 
ducing  equipment  for  the  military  forces,  ordnance  began  an 
expansion  from  little  more  than  a  few  government  plants. 
Private  industries  whose  peacetime  products  bear  scant  sin  ’- 
larity  to  arms  and  ammunition  now  are  turning  out  quantities 
of  stock  for  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy. 
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FACTORY  WHISTLES 
ARE  BUGLES,  TOO— 


The  Canning  Industry  Is  Faced 
with  Tremendous  Responsibility. 

Greatly  increased  quantities  of 
Canned  Foods  are  Needed. 

Must  be  and  WILL  BE  produced. 

To  the  very  limit  of  our  ability, 

WE  are  doing  our  part  to  supply 
additional  Machinery  and  Equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  produce  these  in¬ 
creased  packs. 

★  ★  ★ 

For  Peas  --  Canning  or  Freezing 

Scott  Improved  Viners  -  Viner  Feeders  -  Hydraulic  Elevators  - 
Blanchers  (Pipe  Style)  -  Hi-Eff  Washers  -  Split  &  Skin  Removers 
-  De-stoners  -  Cleaners  -  Conveyors 

Also: — Beet  and  Carrot  Harvester-Topper  Combines  and  Hi-Eff 
Beet  Cutters 

Machinery  that  has  produced  -  is  producing 
-  and  Will  produce  the  results  YOU  want. 

The  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


9h  f9W  .  . 

//  P'leaidticm. 

★ 

9n  f992  .  , 
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Actual  production  figures  are  military  secrets  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  But  it  can  be  stated  that  rifles  and  machine  guns  are 
being  produced  at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  day.  Nearly  all  of  the 
60-odd  ordnance  plants  planned  under  the  defense  program  have 
either  been  completed  or  started.  About  half  are  in  actual 
production. 

Light  tanks  are  rolling  off  the  production  lines  of  two  plants, 
and  medium  tanks,  weighing  28  tons,  are  being  constructed  in 
five  others.  Later  models  of  the  mediums  soon  will  be  produced 
in  another  plant  and  plans  are  well  under  way  for  further 
wide-scale  production.  The  day  that  Congress  declared  war  on 
Japan,  the  first  American  heavy  tank,  a  58-ton  heavily  armed 
and  armored  monster,  was  turned  over  to  the  Army. 

THE  FUTURE 

It  would  be  very  pleasing  of  course  if  I  could  tell  you  all  now 
the  precise  outlines  of  what  the  future  holds.  Unfortunately, 

I  think  there  is  no  one  who  could  do  that  today.  I  have  already 
told  you  how  the  priorities  system  has  developed  and  the  kind 
of  pattern  into  which  our  priorities  controls  naturally  fall.  I 
think  that  this  pattern  will  remain  for  some  time,  but  it  is  also 
apparent  that  some  basic  changes  will  be  made.  As  I  have  said, 
there  will  be  increased  emphasis  on  the  direct  allocation  of  raw 
materials.  Changes  will  be  made  here  and  there  in  the  interest 
of  a  better,  more  streamlined  system,  one  that  is  set  up  for  a 
more  intensified  effort. 

I  think  you  can  expect  direct  and  forthright  decisions,  even 
if  the  necessity  for  making  these  decisions  causes  dislocations 
and  difficulties.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  ease  the  burden  as 
much  as  possible,  and  all  related  agencies  are  trying  now  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  priorities  unemployment  and  to  provide 
special  contracts  for  smaller  businessmen  who  have  felt  the 
pinch  of  priorities. 

None  the  less,  I  think  I  might  close  by  repeating  for  you 
from  the  preliminary  statement  of  policy  enunciated  by  SPAB 
on  September  2nd  following  its  first  meeting.  In  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  seven-man  board, 
it  was  said: 

“Our  general  policy  is  simple.  Production  shall  be 
stimulated  and  organized  to  the  limit  of  the  nation’s  re¬ 
sources.  Every  available  man  and  machine  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  either  on  direct  defense  requirements  or  at  work 
essential  to  the  civilian  economy.  Along  this  road  lies  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  fi’eedom  and  of  the  basic  economy  necessary 
to  maintenance  of  that  freedom. 

“We  must  forego  the  less  essential  that  we  may  have  an 
abundance  of  the  more  essential.  By  less  essential  industry 
is  meant  those  industrial  activities  involved  in  using  of 
materials  and  production  facilities  which  sap  supplies  and 
machinery  resources  necessary  to  a  realistic  all-out  defense 
program.  In  some  cases  this  may  involve  only  a  part  of  an 
industry;  in  other  cases  it  may  involve  several  parts. 

“Wherever  it  is  possible  to  convert  the  less  essential  to 
military  or  essential  civilian  production  this  will  be  done. 
Every  means  will  be  employed  to  expedite  this  process  with 
a  minimum  loss  of  time  for  men  and  machines.  But  the  less 
essential  must  go.” 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Mr.  Jones,  as  a  pinch-hitter  I  say 
you  have  done  a  mighty  fine  job.  If  Mr.  Smith  could  have  done 
any  better,  I  don’t  know  what  he  could  have  done. 

This  concludes  the  program  as  far  as  the  speakers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  I  want  to  take  a  few  more  moments  of  your  time. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  very  fortunate  this  afternoon  in  having 
with  us  one  of  our  men  who  has  been  favored  with  the  position 
of  Chief  of  the  Food  Supply  Branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  our  own  Douglas  Townson,  of  Curtice  Brothers  Company 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  doctor  to  stand  so 
that  you  can  see  him.  (Applause) 

MR.  TOWNSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  want  to  mention  one  thing.  We 
had  a  lot  of  difficulty  getting  questionnaires  back  to  get  the 
information  for  the  Priority  Division  for  the  amount  of  supplies 
and  materials  we  needed.  In  the  future,  whenever  you  get  a 
questionnaire  asking  for  information  of  that  type,  please  rush 
it  back  just  as  fast  as  you  can  because  of  the  fact  that  it 


causes  Carlos  Campbell  an  ungodly  amount  of  extra  work  if 
you  don’t  get  them  back.  I  thing  it  took  three  or  four  months; 
to  collect  that  data  which  should  have  come  back  immediately 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  sent  out  in  your  own  interest. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  excellent  attendance  we  have 
had  here  today.  The  place  has  been  packed  and  it  has  been 
difficult  to  seat  everybody.  This  morning  there  were  about  100 
to  150  who  could  not  find  seats,  which  is  the  largest  attendance 
we  have  ever  had. 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned  to  meet  at  ten  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  four-fifteen  o’clock  .  .  . 


THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  27,  1942 

The  meeting  convened  at  ten-fifteen  o’clock.  President  Paulus 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order. 

Your  Association  officers  are  very  gratified  over  the  marvelous 
attendance  we  had  yesterday.  It  indicates  an  interest  in  the 
problems  which  confront  this  country,  and  we  know  that  when 
you  go  back  home  you  will  prevail  upon  all  of  those  who  were 
not  here  to  do  everything  they  can  at  the  present  time  because 
we  have  a  situation  before  us  which  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  future  of  our  country  is  at  stake. 
Every  one  of  us  has  a  hard  job  and  a  disagreeable  job  to  per¬ 
form  and  the  sooner  we  can  wake  up  those  who  are  still  asleep 
the  better. 

I  have  a  wire  this  morning  that  I  want  to  read  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  program.  The  wire  comes  from 
Mr.  George  A.  Renard,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 
“The  Lend-Lease  program  includes  shipment  to  Britain 
this  year  of  five  billion  cans  total  of  milk,  tomatoes,  peas, 
beans  and  corn  in  standard  No.  2  and  2%  cans.  In  view  of 
the  impending  critical  situations  in  supplies  of  certain  color¬ 
ings,  it  is  imperative  that  every  ounce  of  coloring  be  con¬ 
served.  It  is  suggested  that  labels  for  the  above  designated 
shipments  be  printed  in  black  ink  only  and  present  stocks 
of  printed  colored  labels  and  colorings  be  reserved  for  do¬ 
mestic  uses.  The  cooperation  of  the  members  of  your  As¬ 
sociation  is  requested  in  effecting  this  conservation  of 
essential  materials.” 

The  purport  of  this  wire  is  that  they  desire  us  to  use  black 
ink,  black  printed  labels,  on  Lend-Lease  shipments  in  order  to 
conserve  the  colored  labels  and  the  colored  ink  for  our  domestic 
trade. 

Production  of  goods  for  war  use  hinges  on  the  matter  of  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  workmen  for  such  production.  This  morning’s 
session  will  concentrate  on  that  important  subject,  with  two 
authorities  in  the  field  on  hand  at  present  to  address  you. 

The  first  gentleman  is  Mr.  Ewan  Clague,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security  Board, 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  “Responsibility  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  Labor  Supply  for  War  Production.” 
Mr.  Clague. 

Responsibility  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  Mobilizing  Labor  for  War 
Production 

By  Ewan  Clague 

Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

IN  a  nation  at  war,  the  problem  of  labor  supply  becomes 
eventually  the  most  crucial  and  the  most  pervasive  of  all 
When  all  other  bottle-necks  and  limitations  to  the  production  of 
war  materials  have  been  eliminated  or  by-passed,  there  arises 
in  the  end  the  greatest  of  all  limitations — ^the  available  supply 
of  man-power  of  the  nation.  The  general  shortage  of  labor,  if 
and  when  it  exists,  operates  as  a  check  or  a  drag  on  the  entire 
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"oductive  effort  of  the  nation  and  may  set,  in  the  long  run, 
"’le  upper  limit  of  productivity  which  the  nation  can  achieve. 

I  emphasize  this,  not  because  we  are  in  any  such  situation  in 
his  country  at  this  time,  but  because  if  the  war  continues  for 
I  wo  or  three  years,  this  will  become  our  major  problem.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  we  take  suitable  constructive  action  in  advance  it 
v.ay  be  possible  to  postpone  or  perhaps  to  eliminate  entirely  for 
this  war  that  final  check  to  our  war  efforts. 

This  may  seem  like  a  paradox — the  prospective  shortage  and 
its  possible  elimination — but  it  is  not.  It  is  true  that  even  in 
•he  early  stages  of  the  defense  effort  last  year  and  this  year, 
there  have  been  minor  shortages  of  labor  in  key  skilled  occupa¬ 
tions,  shortages  which  have  been  interpreted  by  the  public,  and 
even  by  employers,  as  indicating  a  serious  labor  market  string¬ 
ency.  But  these  have,  in  a  very  large  measure,  been  effectively 
overcome;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  now  head  of  the  Labor 
Division  of  the  War  Production  Board,  has  testified  on  a  number 
of  occasions  to  the  fact  that  to  date  there  have  been  no  serious 
interruptions  of  war  production  anywhere  in  the  country  due 
to  a  shortage  of  labor.  Furthermore,  labor,  among  all  the 
factors  of  pi’oduction,  is  the  most  fiexible  and  adaptable.  Labor 
in  the  United  State  has  always  had  a  high  degree  of  mobility 
and  this  could  be  further  increased  by  appropriate  measures. 
More  important  than  mobility  of  labor  is  its  adaptability. 
Through  work-experience,  through  training  or  retraining,  and 
through  the  natural  powers  of  adjustment  of  people,  the  labor 
supply  can  be  turned  in  one  direction  or  another,  depending 
upon  requirements.  If  there  can  be  a  wide-spread  and  a  skillful 
distribution  of  war  contracts  so  as  to  utilize  in  a  large  measure 
the  available  labor  supply  where  it  now  exists,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  country  a  great  unused  supply  of  labor  for  war 
purposes. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  enormous  reserves  of  labor  in  the 
population.  Not  only  are  there  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
actively  seeking  work  in  the  labor  market,  but  there  are  poten¬ 
tial  labor  supplies  of  great  volume  to  be  found  among  the  partial 
employed  (who  can  work  full  time  if  necessary)  among  women, 
married  or  single,  (who  ordinarily  have  not  gone  into  the  labor 
market)  or  among  youth  in  school  before  entry  into  the  labor 
market  (who  may  be  available  for  part-time  or  even  full  par¬ 
ticipation  in  production).  And  there  are  other  classes  as  well 
who  might  be  drawn  into  the  labor  market  in  case  of  necessity. 

Finally,  there  is  a  great  reserve  of  labor  supply  which  can  be 
developed  through  the  effective  use  of  labor  in  production — 
through  the  avoidance  of  lost  time,  the  use  of  the  right  man  in 
the  right  job,  and  the  development  of  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  war  effort  among  the  workers  of  the  nation. 

To  summarize  on  this  point,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
labor  supply  of  the  United  States,  if  effectively  used,  will  have 
enormous  productive  power  which  should  be  sufficient  to  achieve 
a’!  of  the  goals  which  have  been  set  for  our  war  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  ineffective  and  wasteful  use  of  labor  can  have 
i.  disastrous  effect. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  an  agency  which 
'  s  a  most  important  role  to  play  in  this  crisis.  As  an  operating 
a  '“ncy,  we  are  charged  with  vital  responsibilities  in  bringing 
-  ut  the  mobilization  of  the  man-power  of  the  nation  for  war 
)duction  purposes.  Of  course,  the  responsibility  for  labor 
>ply  is  not  ours  alone.  There  are  other  public  agencies  which 
e  a  part  to  play  in  this  program,  and  there  is  a  heavy  re- 
nsibility  on  employers  and  on  the  workers  themselves,  the 
mer  to  make  every  effort  to  conserve  the  labor  supply  by 
ng  it  effectively,  the  latter  by  rendering  enthusiastic,  un¬ 
ited  service  in  the  production  program.  The  important  point 
ihat  all  those  involved  in  the  labor  supply  problem — labor, 
ital  and  the  public — must  plan  wisely  to  operate  efficiently, 
;ur  goals  are  to  be  achieved  and  the  war  won  as  quickly  as 
sible. 

discussing  this  problem  with  you  today,  I  shall  center  my 
ntion  on  two  main  points.  First,  on  the  operations  of  the 
ted  States  Employment  Service  as  an  agency  devoted  to  the 
crly  functioning  of  the  labor  market;  and  second,  on  the 
ponsibility  which  you  as  employers  have  for  the  solution  of 
great  problem. 

I'he  United  States  Employment  Service,  in  attempting  to  fa- 
tate  the  operation  of  an  orderly  labor  market  must  neces- 
ily  devote  considerable  attention  to  planning,  which  involves 


primarily  the  collection  of  labor  market  data  and  the  projection 
of  labor  supply  trends  into  the  future.  On  the  basis  of  such 
information  and  statistical  data,  we  can  then  determine  what 
measures  will  be  necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  labor  market. 
Thus,  we  can  to  some  extent  forecast  labor  demand  and  supply 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  plan  our  own  operations  to 
meet  future  problems. 


LABOR  AND  THE  VARIOUS  PERIODS  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  EFFORT 

On  the  basis  of  such  data  we  may  characterize  the  different 
periods  of  the  defense  effort.  The  first  year,  in  this  as  in  other 
countries,  is  usually  one  of  marked  upturn  in  employment  and 
total  national  production.  The  stock  piles  of  existing  supplies, 
the  starting  up  of  idle  plants,  a  vigorous  program  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  reemployment  of  large  numbers  of  workers — all 
these  facilitate  greatly-increased  output  of  goods.  This  will  be 
familiar  to  you  as  the  period  in  this  country  from  the  summer 
of  1940  to  the  summer  of  1941. 

The  second  year  is  the  period  of  priorities.  By  this  time 
more  and  more  contracts  have  been  placed,  more  factories  have 
been  built,  the  tooling-up  process  has  been  completed,  stock  piles 
of  materials  have  been  drawn  down,  and  bottle-necks  of  all  kinds 
have  begun  to  develop.  This  is  also  the  year  of  transition,  in 
which  production  for  civilian  use  finds  itself  more  and  more 
restricted  while  war  output  expands.  The  field  of  labor  supply 
is  characterized  by  the  laying-off  of  thousands  of  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  civilian  production  and  the  rehiring  of  thousands  of 
others  in  war  industries.  This  is  the  year  from  the  summer  of 
1941  to  the  summer  of  1942  and  we  are  at  the  moment  in  the 
midst  of  large-scale  transition  from  civilian  to  war  production. 

The  third  year  is  one  of  full  war  production.  Many  plants 
ai’e  by  that  time  operating  at  full  speed.  Millions  of  workers 
are  on  the  job  in  war  industries.  Output  of  war  materials  rises 
steadily  and  spectacularly.  Civilian  consumption  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted,  and  industries  producing  for  civilian  use  are  being  shut 
down.  At  the  same  time  the  expenditure  of  the  increased  wages 
of  full  employment  brings  in  new  civilian  products  and  services 
of  various  kinds.  In  this  period  the  production  of  a  nation 
reaches  new  high  levels  and  labor  is  in  great  demand,  with  wide¬ 
spread  shortages  beginning  to  appear  in  certain  lines.  This  is 
the  year  which  will  begin  in  the  summer  of  1942.  It  is  a  year 
in  which  labor  supply  should  be  adequate,  although  the  labor 
market  will  require  very  careful  and  orderly  handling. 

If  the  war  continues,  we  then  move  forward  into  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  successive  years.  In  that  period,  which  is  the  one  in 
which  Great  Britain  finds  itself  today,  the  nation  has  probably 
reached  its  maximum  productive  capacity.  Less  essential  in¬ 
dustries  and  supplies  are  rigorously  cut  off.  War  production 
can  only  increase  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  civilian  output. 
Labor  is  generally  and  universally  scarce,  and  must  be  econo¬ 
mized  as  much  as  possible.  Labor  for  war  industries  must  be 
obtained  by  shifting  from  other  uses.  This  is  a  period  in  which 
further  increases  in  the  nation’s  productive  capacity  can  only 
be  achieved  by  improved  utilization  of  the  labor  supply.  Civilian 
demand,  no  matter  how  great,  cannot  find  expression  because  it 
will  not  be  permitted  to  divert  labor  to  civilian  products  or 
services.  This  situation  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts,  with  the  danger  that  if  an  effective  use  of  labor  is 
not  achieved,  the  total  productive  effort  of  the  nation  may 
actually  decline,  because  the  necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  other  necessities  for  the  population  will  not  be  adequate 
to  keep  up  maximum  war  production. 

This  last  is  the  situation  in  which  Germany  and  other  axis 
countries  find  themselves  today.  Their  war  output  is  maintained 
only  by  using  up  the  capital  goods  and  the  human  resources 
which  are  at  their  disposal.  Insufficient  food  and  long  hours 
mean  lower  efficiency  of  labor  and  lessened  output,  which  means 
that  the  long  downhill  road  has  begun  and  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts.  For  this  country,  our  objective  should  be  to 
achieve  a  sound  balance  between  civilian  and  war  needs  in  such 
a  way  that  the  nation’s  productive  capacity  can  be  maintained 
at  the  ideal  maximum  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  while  the  British  after 
Dunkirk  pushed  up  the  hours  of  labor  to  70  and  80  a  week, 
and  threw  in  an  emergency  labor  supply  in  every  possible  way. 
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nevertheless,  after  some  months  they  found  the  results  to  be  so 
wasteful  of  labor  that  they  restored  more  normal  working  hours 
and  devoted  greatly  increased  efforts  to  the  better  use  of  the 
labor  available. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE 
To  return  to  the  present  and  the  immediate  future.  One  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at 
this  stage  of  the  developing  war  program  is  the  quiet  and  orderly 
transfer  of  perhaps  millions  of  workers  from  those  industries 
which  are  closing  down  to  those  which  are  starting  up  on  war 
production.  This  is  the  problem  of  “priorities  unemployment,” 
as  it  has  come  to  be  called. 

Another  major  problem,  which  is  of  more  concern  to  you  in 
the  canning  industry,  is  that  of  arranging  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  labor  for  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries  next  Spring 
and  Summer.  Our  problem  and  yours  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that,  within  the  past  two  years,  scores  and  even  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  have  left  the  farms  or  small  farm 
communities  and  have  rushed  into  the  expanding  war  indus¬ 
tries.  Hence,  we  find  a  heavy  drain  of  agricultural  man-power 
into  industrial  production.  Yet  now  we  have  a  “Food  for 
Victory”  program,  which  calls  for  production  big  enough  to 
feed  not  only  ourselves  but  our  Allies  as  well.  With  industry 
making  increasing  demands  for  workers,  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  calling  for  the  service  of  thousands  on  thousands  of 
able-bodied  men,  agricultural  employers  find  themselves  in  a  new 
situation,  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed. 

Farm  manpower  is  no  longer  a  glut  on  the  market.  No 
longer  is  the  employer  able  to  lift  a  finger  and  have  more  labor 
than  he  needs.  The  day  is  gone  when  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  the  employer  had  to  face  was  getting  farm  workers  out 
of  the  community  after  the  crops  were  in.  Gone  are  the  days 
of  “The  Grapes  of  Wrath,”  which  so  vividly  described  the 
wanderings  of  ex-Oklahoma  tenant  farmers  in  California. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  “Food  for  Victory”  program  will  fall 
down  for  lack  of  workers?  Not  at  all.  There  will  be  man¬ 
power  available  in  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1942. 
The  problem — yours  and  ours — is  to  see  that  the  farm  labor 
market  is  so  effectively  managed  that  the  labor  supply  will  be 
available  where  it  is  needed  and  when  it  is  needed  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  geared  to  do  just 
that  job.  One  branch  of  it — the  Farm  Placement  Service — is 
specifically  charged  with  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  entire 
job-getting  machinery  of  the  whole  Service  is  at  the  disposal 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries  to  supply  whatever 
labor  needs  they  may  have.  I  shall  not  describe  the  machinery 
which  has  been  set  up,  nor  the  methods  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  I  shall  leave  those  matters  to  Mr.  Fay  Hunter,  the 
Chief  of  our  Farm  Placement  Service,  who  will  speak  to  you 
later  today. 

THE  EMPLOYER’S  PART  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
I  shall  turn  now  to  the  second  main  point  of  this  paper, 
namely,  the  responsibility  of  farmers  and  other  agricultural 
employers  for  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  labor  supply.  May  I  begin  by  citing  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  employer  efforts  were  misdirected  and  dis¬ 
ruptive  of  an  orderly  labor  market? 

Some  months  ago,  in  a  Southwestern  State,  cries  of  shortages 
of  farm  workers  began  to  be  heard.  There  were  not,  it  was 
claimed,  anywhere  near  the  number  of  workers  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  crop.  At  a  meeting  of  an  agricultural  employers’ 
organization,  a  dire  picture  was  painted  of  crop  losses  if  some¬ 
thing  was  not  done — if  workers  by  the  thousands  were  not 
brought  in  from  outside.  Estimates  of  supposed  labor  short¬ 
ages  ranged  all  the  way  up  to  six  figures  and  the  only  answer, 
it  was  claimed,  was  the  lowering  of  immigration  barriers  to 
permit  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  from  Mexico.  An  active  campaign  toward  this  end 
was  set  under  way. 

The  Mexican  Government,  which  obviously  had  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  this  kind  of  proposal,  made  an  investigation  through 
its  consulates  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supposed 
shortage  was  greatly  exaggerated.  In  actual  fact,  they  found 
that  it  did  not  exist.  They  concluded  further  that  they  could 


not  look  with  any  favor  on  a  proposal  to  bring  in  thousands  o», 
thousands  of  Mexican  nationals  when  they  were  not  actually 
needed,  particularly  in  light  of  their  experience  in  repatriating 
thousands  of  other  workers  some  years  before  who  in  their 
time  had  found  their  way  to  this  country  to  fill  farm  jobs. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  also  made  surveys 
which  added  up  to  the  fact  that  there  were  enough  workers  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  country  to  handle  the  situation. 
While  the  campaign  was  at  its  height,  the  Employment  Service 
made  a  careful  check  of  the  job  orders  on  file  in  the  public 
employment  offices.  It  turned  out  that,  in  spite  of  an  alleged 
shortage,  few  job  orders  had  been  received  from  those  who  were 
clamoring  loudest  that  crops  would  be  ruined  for  lack  of 
workers.  And,  in  fact,  there  was  no  shortage.  There  were 
plenty  of  workers  who  would  have  been  available  “if” — and 
what  the  “if”  was,  I  shall  take  up  in  a  few  minutes. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  same  kind  of  cry  was  raised — “We 
need  workers  from  Mexico”  and  again  it  developed  that  there 
were  already  plenty  available.  Here  also,  as  in  the  first  instance 
I  cited,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  were 
convinced  by  our  Employment  Service  data  which  showed  clearly 
that  there  were  workers  available  in  numbers  sufficient  to  meet 
the  actual  demand.  It  did  not  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  re¬ 
laxing  immigration  requirements  in  the  absence  of  a  real 
need. 

In  a  Southeastern  State,  requests  were  made  for  lowering  the 
immigration  bars  in  order  to  permit  the  importation  of  Negroes 
from  the  Bahamas,  the  argument  being  the  old  one  that  there 
were  no  workers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  in  surrounding 
States.  As  an  alternative  to  this  proposal,  the  request  was 
made  that  workers  be  brought  in  from  Arkansas — three  or  four 
States  away.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  knew 
and  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  there  were  workers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  who  could  fill  the  jobs,  and  that  in  case  of 
emergency  plenty  of  others  could  be  obtained  from  the  States 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed  shortage. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  there  was  no  shortage,  if  certain 
conditions  were  met. 

In  a  Northeastern  State,  defense  construction  was  supposed 
to  have  made  such  inroads  on  the  supply  of  agricultural  workers 
that  crops  would  be  lost  unless  the  bars  were  let  down — this 
time  for  French-Canadians.  Inroads  had  been  made  on  the 
number  of  workers  who  ordinarily  spend  part  of  the  year  in 
agricultural  work,  but  again  the  shortage  was  not  actually  a 
shortage.  There  was  a  stringency.  There  were  not  as  many 
workers  available  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  offices  and  the  growers  were  able  to  ameliorate  matters  by 
a  complete  utilization  of  all  the  available  labor  supply. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  illus¬ 
trations?  Simply  that,  in  all  these  cases,  there  was  no  real 
need  of  going  to  the  final  extreme  of  importing  foreign  labor 
to  hai’vest  our  crops.  Of  course,  we  may  some  day  be  driven 
to  that  extremity;  the  time  may  come  when  this  will  be  the 
only  solution.  But  this  was  not  the  situation  last  summer;  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  the  situation  next  summer.  So  far  as 
the  Employment  Service  is  concerned,  our  policy  is  this:  With 
America  at  war,  labor  must  be  mobilized  for  war  production. 
Our  total  labor  force  must  be  utilized  more  fully  than  it  ever 
has  been  before.  Nothing  is  gained,  so  far  as  war  production 
is  concerned,  if  foreigners  are  brought  in  when  we  still  have 
untapped  resources  of  our  own.  We  cannot  afford  to  bring  ir 
people  from  the  outside  so  long  as  numbers  of  our  own  workers 
are  idle.  Importation  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  our  owi 
resources  are  exhausted. 

What  then  can  agricultural  employers  do  if  they  wish  to  co 
operate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  sound  laboi 
market  policies?  Several  things  they  can  do. 

First,  they  can  analyze  their  proposed  wage  scales  to  see  i-' 
these  are  high  enough  to  move  the  required  amount  of  labor 
The  Employment  Service  can  be  of  great  assistance  on  thif 
point.  There  were  last  summer  a  number  of  areas,  in  which 
the  farmers  consulted  the  local  employment  manager  and  fixed 
the  wage  scales  at  a  point  which  would  bring  in  enough  labor 
Our  men  know  the  wages  paid  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
and  are  equipped  to  give  expert  advice  for  the  consideration  oi’ 
farmers  and  other  agricultural  employers. 
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•  A  pure  Line  Strain  of  Alaska 

•  100%  Resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt 

•  High  in  Vitality  and  Germination 

•  Unsurpassed  in  Hardiness 

•  Consistently  high  in  yield 

•  Uniform  in  Vine  Type  and  Height 

•  Bulk  of  Siftings  in  2-3-4's 
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The  situation  is  something  like  this.  Wages  in  industry  have 
increased  markedly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  cost  of  living  has 
recently  been  going  up  and  will  probably  rise  some  more  by  next 
summer.  With  increased  employment  generally,  the  average 
family  has  at  least  one  member  employed,  oftentimes  two  mem¬ 
bers.  It  then  becomes  more  difficult  to  attract  other  members 
into  the  labor  market.  It  would  seem  that  agricultural  employ¬ 
ers  are  going  to  have  to  reconcile  themselves  to  paying  better 
wages  than  they  have  in  the  recent  past.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  pay  “going”  rates  if  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  is  to  be 
provided,  whether  by  the  Employment  Service  or  by  any  other 
methods.  Nor  should  this  be  too  difficult  for  the  farmers  next 
summer.  The  prices  of  farm  products  have  risen  substantially 
already,  and  further  increases  seem  to  be  in  prospect.  There  is 
no  reason  why  farm  wages  should  not  be  consistent  with  farm 
markets. 

But  the  wage  rate  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  farmer  has 
always  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  industrial  wages.  In 
this  respect  he  is  no  better  off  today  than  he  has  been  for  a 
decade  or  more ;  he  is,  perhaps,  worse  off  as  a  competitor.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  so  much  the  wage  rate  as  the  weekly  and  monthly 
earnings  which  influence  the  worker  in  his  choice  of  a  job.  He 
will  often  put  up  with  low  wages,  if  the  job  he  has  is  steady. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gains  little  from  high  wages  which  are 
accompanied  by  short  time  and  frequent  unemployment. 

Yet  it  is  on  this  basis  that  farm  work  is  often  least  attractive. 
The  worker  loses  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  the  course 
of  a  season.  The  crop  doesn’t  ripen  on  time,  and  he  has  to  wait 
a  few  days  until  it  is  ready.  It  rains,  and  no  harvesting  can 
be  done  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  He  finishes  up  at  one  place 
and  must  seek  another  job  somewhere  else — more  time  lost  in 
job-hunting.  He  has  to  travel  to  another  section  of  the  country 
— still  more  time  lost.  And  remember  that  during  all  these 
transitions  he  has  both  running  and  traveling  expenses  which 
eat  away  his  earnings.  I  have  often  seen  farm  workers  “dead 
broke”  at  the  end  of  a  long  summer  of  harvesting. 

What  can  be  done  about  this?  Perhaps  a  whole  lot.  Think 
what  it  will  mean  in  full  time  earnings  for  farm  workers  if 
methods  can  be  devised  for  keeping  them  steadily  at  work. 
Much  can  be  done  by  the  individual  farmer  in  providing  a  steady 
flow  of  work  on  his  own  farm.  There  are  limits  to  this,  but 
there  are  also  possibilities.  More  can  be  done  by  communities 
or  groups  of  farmers  who  dovetail  their  operations  so  as  to 
provide  steady  work  for  the  men  employed  there.  But  most 
can  be  done  by  full  cooperation  of  farm  employers  everywhere 
with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  If  employers  plan  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  discussing  their  labor  needs  with  our  staff,  if  they 
place  their  orders  exclusively  with  the  Service  when  the  time 
comes,  and  if  they  will  freely  release  workers  for  placement 
elsewhere  during  slack  periods  or  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
up — then  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  make  a  small  supply  of 
labor  go  a  long  way,  and  in  the  process  provide  good  fulltime 
earnings  for  farm  workers.  I  shall  leave  it  to  Mr.  Hunter  to 
give  you  more  details  on  this.  I  shall  merely  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  is  one  way  of  making  agricultural  work  attractive 
to  those  workers  who  are  outside  the  home  community. 

There  is  another  factor  in  this  business  of  farm  labor  supply 
to  which  employers  must  also  give  increasing  attention — trans¬ 
portation.  The  access  of  our  country  to  unlimited  supplies  of 
rubber  has  been  cut  off  and  it  is  not  likely  that  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  will  be  big  enough  to  take  care  of  all  civilian 
needs — certainly  not  in  the  immediate  future.  The  placing  of 
priorities  on  rubber  tires  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  farm  em¬ 
ployer,  particularly  on  the  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  migrant  workers,  who,  in  many  cases,  travel  thousands 
of  miles  in  their  trek  from  job  to  job.  Undoubtedly,  the  shortage 
of  automobile  tires  will  drastically  affect  the  movements  of  these 
workers.  Once  the  old  tires  are  worn  out,  there  will  be  no 
more.  This  situation  can  become  exceedingly  serious  and  may 
constitute  a  threat  to  agricultural  output.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  help,  em¬ 
ployers  will  have  to  consider  furnishing  transportation.  Cana¬ 
dian  employers  have  already  had  to  face  this  possibility. 

There  is  still  another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
and  that  is  housing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  employers  will  have  to  improve  very  considerably  the 
housing  facilities  which  they  make  available  to  their  workers. 


In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  Farm  Security  Administra¬ 
tion  is  planning  to  establish  mobile  camps  in  order  to  assist  the 
movement  of  workers.  The  conditions  of  work  must  be  reason¬ 
ably  attractive  if  workers  are  to  be  kept  on  the  job  on  the  farm 
next  summer. 

USE  THE  U.  S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
Last  of  all,  employers  can  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  orderly  labor  market  by  using  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  as  their  labor  supply  agency,  and 
by  cooperating  with  the  service  in  planning  their  labor  require¬ 
ments  and  the  methods  of  meeting  them. 

As  an  example  to  illustrate  the  need  for  this,  I  should  like 
to  cite  a  recent  occurrence.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  farmers 
organization  on  the  East  Coast,  it  was  proposed  that  individual 
farmers  who  wanted  to  get  workers  from  outside  their  State 
be  given  orders  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  which 
would  authorize  them  to  go  out  and  recruit  labor  for  themselves 
in  the  State  where  they  thought  workers  would  be  available. 
By  such  a  procedure,  it  was  argued,  farmers  would  save  time — 
they  would  make  sure  that  they  would  get  the  workers  they 
needed  at  the  right  time.  From  their  individual  standpoint, 
time  would  be  saved — perhaps.  But,  what  about  the  farmers 
in  the  State  where  the  recruiting  took  place?  How  much  time 
and  how  much  farm  production  would  be  lost  if  crops  were  left 
to  rot  or  food  processing  were  brought  to  a  halt  because  workers 
had  been  pirated  away. 

Practices  of  this  kind,  if  carried  on  by  every  person  who 
employs  labor,  would  completely  disrupt  the  labor  market.  What 
it  amounts  to  is  blind  competition  between  employers — blind  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  one  individual  is  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  about  where  labor  is  available.  It  would  mean  indi¬ 
vidual  employers  checkmating  each  other  with  the  result  thot 
labor  would  be  wasted  and  the  whole  production  program  would 
lag. 

There  must  be  a  clearing  house  for  employers  and  workers,  a 
National  organization  which  can  meet  both  their  needs;  and 
in  the  United  States  Employment  Service  there  is  such  an 
organization.  You  probably  know  that  a  short  time  ago  the 
President  ordered  that  the  employment  services,  previously 
operated  by  the  States  and  coordinated  by  the  Social  Security 
Board’s  United  States  Employment  Service  division,  should  in 
this  emergency  be  Federally  operated.  This  was  done  in  the 
interest  of  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  mobilization  of  manpower 
for  the  war  effort.  It  was  a  concrete  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  labor  supply  problem  is  national  in  scope,  and  requires  a 
national  mechanism  for  the  organization  of  the  labor  market  and 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  workers  from  civilian  to  war 
production. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been  in  business  long  enough  to 
remember  that  in  the  last  war  President  Woodrow  Wilson  found 
it  necessary  to  create  a  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
to  urge  by  proclamation  that  all  common  labor  throughout  the 
country  should  be  hired  through  that  service.  In  the  last  war, 
in  contrast  to  this  one,  it  was  common  labor  rather  than  skilled 
which  became  scarce. 

There  were  employment  services  in  some  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  last  war,  but  there  was  no  Nation-wide  network. 
It  was  necessary  to  create  such  a  network  of  offices  and  to  give 
to  that  employment  service  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  labor,  particularly  for  agricultui’al  purposes.  It 
will  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  this  war,  too, 
it  may  eventually  become  necessary  to  regulate  the  labor  market 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  it  was  done  in  1918. 

About  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  today — you  probably  know  already  that  there  are  1,500 
full-time  and  more  than  3,000  part-time  offices  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Fay  Hunter  will  tell  you  more  specifically 
about  what  these  offices  can  do  in  the  way  of  farm  placement. 
You  may,  however,  be  interested  to  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
scope  of  our  work  in  the  industrial  labor  supply  field. 

The  industrial  employer  who  goes  to  a  local  office  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  has  a  better  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  workers  than  if  he  relied  solely  on  his  own  recruitment 
efforts.  The  local  office  knows  who  the  workers  are  in  the 
community  and  what  they  can  do.  It  is  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
employer  immediately  whether  there  are  workers  in  that  com- 
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Kunity  who  can  meet  his  requirements.  But  the  work  of  the 
Leal  employment  office  does  not  stop  at  the  city  limits;  that 
c.fice  is  in  close  touch  with  other  employment  offices  in  the 
[  tate  and  Nation  which  may  possibly  have  access  to  the  kind 
01  workers  an  employer  needs.  In  short,  each  local  office,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  the  Nation-wide  employment  service  chain, 
has  access  to  labor  markets  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

In  these  days  of  labor  stringency  the  industrial  employer 
\vho  uses  the  Service  has  been  able  to  get  help  in  a  number  of 
'  iiexpected  ways.  In  some  occupations,  shortages  of  skilled 
workers  are  so  acute  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
finding  unemployed  men  to  do  the  job.  The  employer  who  is 
confronted  with  this  kind  of  situation ,  can  get  concrete  help, 
however,  from  the  Employment  Service.  We  have  on  our  staff 
highly-trained  job  engineers  who  can  show  the  employer  how 
to  break  a  particular  job  down  into  its  component  parts  so  that 
the  available  skilled  workers  can  devote  their  full  time  to  the 
highly-skilled  aspects  of  the  work,  while  making  it  possible 
for  the  employer  to  keep  production  going  by  filling  in  with 
semi-skilled  or  even  unskilled  workers.  In  many  cases  our  job 
engineers,  in  cooperation  with  the  Training- Within-Industry 
Branch  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman’s  labor  Division,  have  been  able 
to  help  the  employer  set  up  an  “in-plant  training  program” 
to  meet  his  own  labor  needs. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  this  means  every 
local  office,  has  a  close  tie-in  with  various  training  agencies,  and 
in  many  instances  training  courses  for  specific  jobs  have  been 
established  as  a  result  of  our  findings.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  cannot  also  be  done  for  certain  kinds  of  farm  jobs. 

Conversion  of  plants  which  have  been  engaged  in  peacetime 
production  to  war  production  has  been  facilitated  as  a  result 
of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  employers,  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  and  the  Contracts  Distribution  Division,  now  a 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board  under  Mr.  Donald  Nelson. 

All  in  all,  we  are  very  forunate  today,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  labor  mobilization  is  concerned,  if  we  contrast  our  situation 
to  the  one  faced  by  this  country  in  the  last  war.  We  know 
more  about  labor  supply  and  demand  than  we  ever  did  before. 
Each  month  the  United  States  Employment  Service  offices  report 
the  number  of  available  qualified  workers  in  over  600  of  the 
occupations  most  essential  for  the  war  program.  Every  2 
months  our  representatives  visit  employers  in  selected  war 
industries  to  obtain  their  prospective  hiring  and  lay-off  schedule 
for  the  next  6  month  period. 

We  have  completed  almost  300  local  labor  market  surveys 
which  describe  in  detail  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  labor 
market  area,  the  current  and  future  demands  for  labor,  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  available  labor  supply,  methods  which 
must  be  used  to  recruit  labor  not  available  locally,  and  the 
general  community  problem  affecting  the  labor  market.  This 
information  has  been  and  is  extremely  important  in  determining 
the  allocation  of  defense  housing,  the  award  of  armament  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  content  of  training  programs. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
cannot  do  a  comparable  job  for  farm  employers.  Our  responsi¬ 
bility  is  clear.  We  must  help  the  agricultural  worker  as  well 
a^  the  factory  worker;  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  industrialist. 
But  we  cannot  be  of  service  unless  we  are  used.  We  cannot 
pli.n  labor  supply  policies  unless  employers  and  workers  plan 
v'^*h  us.  May  we  count  on  your  cooperation,  to  the  end  that  we 
m:iy  assist  you  on  labor  supply  and  that  we  both  may  contribute 
t:  'ihe  achievement  of  the  Nation’s  war  program. 

'Vice-President  Lindsey  assumed  the  Chair  during  the  address 
c'  Mr.  Clague.) 

CHAIRMAN  LINDSEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clague.  The 
1  or  problem,  as  we  all  realize,  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
1  ■  the  coming  year  for  the  growth  of  the  commodities  of  the 
f  m  and  also  in  the  canning  thereof. 

'’lacement  of  agricultural  labor  this  year  will  have  an  im- 
F  tant  bearing  on  the  canning  industry’s  ability  to  produce  the 
i'  reused  goal  set  up  by  the  Government.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunter, 
1  .ently  appointed  Chief  of  the  Farm  Placement  Section  of  the 
I  S.  Employment  Service,  after  an  impressive  record  in  the 
F  olic  employment  field,  will  tell  us  about  the  agricultural  labor 
F  'cement  program  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Hunter.  (Applause) 


Farmers  in  the  Fight  for  Democracy 

By  F.  W.  Hunter 

Chief,  Farm  Placement  Sectioyi,  JJ.  S.  Employment 
Service 

WHEN  President  Roosevelt  declared  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  the  United  States  must  become  the  arsenal  for  the 
democracies,  we  pictured  in  our  minds  the  unprecedented  pro¬ 
duction  for  England  and  her  allies  of  armament  and  munitions. 
But,  America  has  become  the  food  supply  center  for  the  26 
united  nations  that  are  fighting  Hitler  and  his  associates.  We 
now  have  assumed  not  only  the  responsibility  for  turning  out 
guns,  tanks,  ships,  aircraft,  and  other  war  equipment,  but  for 
furnishing  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  population  of  our  allies 
with  food.  Victory  will  depend  not  alone  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  flow  of  war  materials.  We  must  keep  the  food  moving. 
Hungry  peoples  don’t  fight  effectively. 

The  years  of  world  conflict  through  which  we  are  now  passing 
have  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  American  farmer  and 
the  food  processor  a  burden  which  they  dare  not  lay  down.  We 
must  continue  to  produce  and  to  deliver,  not  only  to  our  own 
people,  but  to  the  peoples  of  those  who  are  fighting  with  us, 
the  food  which  is  needed  now  and  which  will  be  needed  later 
when  the  fighting  stops.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  said  that  food  will  write  the  peace  as  well  as 
win  the  war.  All  this  means  that  food  producers  and  processors 
of  America  have  had  assigned  to  them  a  job  which  is  bigger  than 
any  man  ever  contemplated  and  which  is  going  to  last  for  years 
to  come.  Food  for  workers  in  war  industries  and  for  the  men 
in  our  armed  forces  is  as  important  as  the  raw  materials  which 
are  being  converted  into  munitions  and  armament.  It  may  be 
that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  agriculture  may  be  declared 
to  be  an  essential  war  industry. 

Two  years  ago  had  we  been  told  that  we  would  soon  be  called 
upon  for  an  annual  production  of  125,000  planes,  75,000  tanks, 
and  millions  of  tons  of  shipping,  we  simply  would  not  have 
believed  it  possible  to  fill  the  order.  But,  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  figures  like  these.  No  longer  do  we  brush  aside 
as  fantastic  a  production  program  that  calls  for  an  annual 
outlay  of  money  greater  than  half  of  our  national  income.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  fully  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this 
demand  for  food.  It  has  planned  a  production  program  that 
calls  for  the  planting  of  millions  of  acres  hitherto  not  used 
for  crops. 

THE  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  GOAL 
We  are  just  at  the  beginning.  You  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  processing  and  distribution  of  foods  probably  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  it  means  than  any  other  group  in  the  country. 
Probably  not  even  many  farmers  of  America  realize  as  yet 
just  what  this  call  for  superproduction  means.  Already  we  have 
sent  to  England  under  the  lend-lease  arrangement  more  than 
2,600,000,000  pounds  of  food  stuffs  and  we  are  continuing  to 
add  to  this  volume  month  by  month.  We  are  furnishing  Russia 
with  enormous  quantities  of  food  which  she  so  sorely  needs 
notwithstanding  the  normal  capacity  of  that  country  to  produce. 
Our  program  provides  for  furnishing  Russia  with  shiploads  of 
wheat  and  flour.  Our  shipments  of  sugar  to  Russia  amounted 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  17,500,000  pounds  because  the  beet 
producing  areas  in  the  Ukraine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  sugar  export  serves  to  reveal  one  of  the  economic  strains 
caused  by  the  fulfillment  of  our  obligations  to  our  allies. 
Normally  we  produce  in  the  United  States  only  about  one-third 
of  our  sugar  supply.  It’s  going  to  be  difficult  to  locate  and 
import  all  the  sugar  we  need.  Much  of  the  sugar  produced  in 
Cuba  and  in  our  own  country,  for  that  matter,  is  going  to  be 
used  in  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol.  The  time  is  not 
far  off  when  we  are  going  to  have  to  turn  to  substitutes — 
honey,  molasses,  and  maybe  saccharine  for  much  of  our 
sweetening. 

The  break  in  the  flow  of  materials  from  the  Philippines  is 
going  to  interfere  seriously  with  our  supply  of  fats  and  oils. 
This  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  grow  more  peanuts 
and  soy  beans.  And  speaking  of  beans,  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  has  just  announced  that  an  all-time  record  supply 
of  beans  will  be  necessary.  The  Department  has  placed  an 
acreage  goal  for  beans  at  2.6  million  acres.  The  yearly  supply 
needed  will  be  more  than  2  billion  pounds.  One  could  go  on 
like  this  indefinitely  but  these  figures  give  some  idea  of  the 
increased  production  goal  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet. 

We  are  going  to  eat  a  lot  more  food  from  now  on  than  we 
did  during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  although  the  increase  in 
our  population  has  been  inconsiderable.  Unemployed  people 
are  not  likely  to  get  all  they  want  to  eat.  That  was  the  situation 
we  faced  in  the  thirties  when  we  had  more  than  10  million 
people  out  of  work.  We  have  more  people  at  work  today  than 
ever  before.  The  workers  need  plenty  of  food.  We  have  always 
fed  the  men  in  our  military  establishments  better  than  any  other 
country.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  sandards  will  be 
lowered.  It  is  the  obligation  of  those  who  do  not  fight  to  see 
that  those  who  do  are  fed  and  fed  well.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  our  per  capita  consumption  of  food 
is,  or  should  be,  greater  than  it  has  been.  We  must  not  skimp 
on  the  food  that  goes  to  the  men  in  our  armed  forces  and  our 
war  industries,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  those  in  other  countries  who  are  joined  with  us  in  this 
war  shall  have  the  food  they  require.  The  responsibility  for 
seeing  to  it  that  America  produces  enough  food  rests  upon 
the  farmers  of  America. 

THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM 

And  now  we  come  to  the  other  part  of  the  problem,  the 
problem  of  finding  men  to  produce  and  handle  this  expanded 
food  supply.  That’s  where  the  farmers,  food  processors,  and 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  come  into  the  picture. 
The  tillable  areas  in  America  that  may  be  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  those  already  used  must  be  made  to  yield  more 
abundantly.  The  men  to  handle  the  crops  are  going  to  be 
hard  to  find.  Not  so  long  ago  all  that  a  farmer  needed  to  do 
when  he  wanted  help  was  to  go  down  to  the  main  highway  and 
select  50  or  100  men  out  of  the  drifting  army  of  job  hunters. 
This  jobless  army  is  disappearing.  A  lot  of  the  men  have  been 
drawn  into  the  Army.  Thousands  have  found  jobs  with  the 
war  industries.  And  that  isn’t  surprising.  The  jobs  in  the 
factories  producing  war  materials  pay  better  wages  than  those 
the  farmers  offer.  The  men  who  run  the  tractors,  the  threshing 
machines,  and  other  mechanized  farm  or  processing  equipment 
are  today  being  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  airplane 
plants,  the  munitions  plants,  the  shipyards,  and  by  many  other 
industries  vital  to  our  war  effort. 

If  the  agricultural  industry  of  America  does  the  job  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it — and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will — it 
will  be  because  of  the  care  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
utilization  of  the  available  labor.  The  workers  of  America  must 
be  guided  to  jobs  in  such  a  way  that  thei-e  will  be  no  surplus 
of  workers  in  one  area  when  farmers  in  another  area  are 
calling  for  help.  And  the  farmers  of  America  may  find  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  better  wages  than  they  have 
ever  paid  before  because  they  are  in  competition  for  labor  with 
industry  which  is  paying  higher  wages. 

In  its  planned  program  to  provide  our  people  and  those 
associated  with  us  with  the  essential  foods,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  set  definite  production  goals.  These  goals 
surpass  in  many  cases  the  maximum  attainments  ever  set  by 
the  agricultural  industry.  The  achievements  of  these  goals  is 
placed  as  a  responsibility  upon  agriculture,  despite  decreased 
labor  and  machinery  supplies.  An  estimate  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  shows  that  production  goals  over  and  above  the  estimates 
of  last  year  will  make  necessary  an  additional  300,000  man- 
years  of  labor.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  agricultural 
industry  lost  last  year  over  335,000  workers  ordinarily  available. 
It  is,  therefore,  readily  seen  that  during  the  coming  agricultural 
season  we  will  find  ourselves  the  country  over  attempting  to 
meet  a  recruitment  and  performance  demand  of  at  least  a  half 
million  workers  more  than  we  had  in  1929,  the  peak  year  of 
our  food  production. 

During  the  years  recently  passed,  the  grower  and  the  processor 
came  to  lean  heavily  upon  the  migratory  workers — the  Joads, 
the  Todds — the  thousands  of  semi-homeless  agricultural  workers 
who  follow  the  sun  and  gain  their  livelihood  from  agricultural 
activities.  During  the  coming  year  and  in  that  to  follow,  we 


will  be  faced  with  a  heavily  dwindling  supply  of  this  type  of 
workers. 

As  you  people  already  know,  there  are  three  types  of  farm 
labor — the  all-year-round  workers,  such  as  one  find  on  the  farmp 
in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana;  the  organized  migrants  who  work 
in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  move  northward  along  the 
West  Coast,  and  do  the  work  in  the  beet  fields  of  Montana 
This  type  of  labor  also  moves  caravan-like  along  the  East  Coast, 
digging  potatoes  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  moving  there- 
afterwards  in  a  northwesterly  direction  until  cold  weather  causes 
their  dispersion.  The  third  type  is  the  more  or  less  helpless 
itinerant  who  moves  aimlessly  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  hoping  for  work.  This  type  tends  to  disappear  auto¬ 
matically  with  the  return  of  prosperity.  It  leaves  us,  therefore, 
with  the  all-year-round  workers  and  those  who  move  from  crop 
to  corp,  a  group  which  is  essential  to  our  agricultural  economy 
in  that  they  supply  a  need  when  the  need  arises  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  any  local  supply  of  labor. 

Similarly,  the  food  processors  have  come  to  depend  increas¬ 
ingly  upon  this  migratory  type  of  worker  to  meet  peak  season 
demands  but  the  ranks  of  these  organized  migrants  are  being 
thinned  by  the  call  from  the  war  industries.  They  can  no  longer 
be  depended  upon  to  show  up  in  adequate  numbers  at  the  right 
time.  It  is  going  to  become  increasingly  difficult  to  find  the 
thousands  necessary  to  do  work  they  have  been  doing.  It  need 
not  be  assumed,  however,  that  they  are  going  to  be  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  picture.  They  are  a  very  considerable  factor 
in  our  agricultural  economy  and  let’s  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  keep  them  in  circulation. 

Food  producers  in  many  agricultural  areas  are  awake  to  this 
situation  and  are  preparing  to  meet  their  harvesting  and 
processing  peak  season  of  activities  on  the  basis  that  none  of 
the  normal  migratory  fiow  of  workers  will  reach  into  their 
areas.  But  in  some  ways  their  problems  are  not  as  difficult 
as  those  of  farmers  who  must  find  the  year-round  regular 
woi’kers.  During  the  last  war,  thousands  of  young  men  employed 
on  the  farms,  many  of  them  the  sons  of  the  owners,  obtained 
deferments  from  military  service.  The  reports  from  the  selec¬ 
tive  service  today  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  these  farm 
boys  who  are  seeking  deferment  is  smaller  than  during  the 
last  war.  Possibly  they  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  avert  any 
stigma  which  might  be  attached  to  persons  who  find  a  way  to 
keep  out  of  the  Army.  But  a  more  obvious  reason  for  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  farm  hands  of  this  type  is  the  opportunity 
they  have  to  get  better  paying  jobs  with  the  war  industries. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  general  plan 
of  operation  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  About  a  year 
ago,  I  read  in  the  Information  Letter  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  a  brief  account  of  the  organization  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  service  and  its  facilities  for  recruiting  labor.  In  this, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  periodic  calls  are  made  upon  employers 
by  representatives  of  the  service  who  request  information  as 
to  the  number  and  type  of  workers  they  are  going  to  need.  It 
was  also  suggested  in  this  article  that  employers  get  in  touch 
with  the  local  or  State  offices  of  the  employment  service  to 
discuss  their  needs  and  to  plan  ways  for  meeting  labor  shortages 
that  might  arise. 

In  general,  this  national  public  employment  service  operates 
today  as  it  did  then.  But  it  has  been  greatly  expanded  and 
strengthened.  Today,  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  a  better  job  than 
it  has  ever  done  before.  To  begin  with,  the  Federal- State  system 
has  been  converted  into  a  wholly  Federal  organization  where  the 
line  of  authority  goes  directly  from  Washington  down  to  the 
local  employment  office.  Immediately  under  the  Washington 
office  is  the  regional  office.  There  are  12  of  these  corresponding 
to  the  Social  Security  Board’s  regions  established  several  years 
ago.  Although  the  State  organizations  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Government,  there  is  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Service  in  each  State. 

THE  FARM  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Of  more  importance,  however,  in  this  agricultural  picture,  is 
the  reorganization  of  the  farm  placement  section  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  service.  This  section  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  an  effective  placement  and  recruiting  service  for  agricultural 
workers  and  employers  in  every  local  office  area.  It  is  now 
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p(  'sible  to  coordinate  the  farm  placement  activities  of  the  12 
re  gions  in  the  field.  Working  through  the  regional,  State,  and 
lootl  units,  the  Washington  office  of  the  farm  placement  service 
k(  i)s  in  close  tduch  with  changing  problems  concerning  agri- 
cu  ural  employment.  And,  equally  important,  it  maintains  as 
gi  d  working  relationships  as  possible  with  other  national 
R.  ups  interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  farm  labor  problem. 
T  central  office  plans,  develops,  and  directs  the  farm  place- 
IV  t  program  with  a  view  to  serving  adequately  the  needs  of 
b,  1  the  agricultural  employers  and  the  workers.  It  plans  and 
d  cts  the  necessary  training  programs  for  in-service  personnel 
b'  regional  or  State  staff  meetings;  directs  the  inter-regional 
n  ements  of  agricultural  workers;  selects  the  most  successful 
0  ating  methods  in  operation  and  makes  them  available  to 
0  r  areas  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  more  effective  and 
u  orm  program;  and,  finally,  coordinates  the  farm  placement 
a'  vities  of  the  various  regions  in  order  to  provide  a  unified 
P  4ram. 

1  each  of  the  regional  offices,  there  is  a  farm  placement 
v<  esentative  who  is  responsible  for  technical  assistance  to  the 
S  e  offices  in  developing  and  directing  the  service  to  agricul- 
ti  il  workers  and  employers.  He  will  direct  and  coordinate 
11  r-State  movements  of  migratory  agricultural  workers.  He 


will  travel  in  all  the  States  in  his  region  and  in  the  adjoining 
States  to  effect  a  maximum  degree  of  effective  coordination, 
and  to  aid  or  supervise  the  handling  of  seasonal  agricultural 
problems.  Specifically,  the  regional  representative  is  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  farm  placement  service  within  the  States. 
He  is,  of  course,  kept  currently  advised  of  all  major  farm  labor 
problems  affecting  any  State  within  his  region.  For  the  better 
handling  of  his  job,  he  collaborates  with  the  regional  labor 
market  analyst,  assigned  from  the  Washington  office,  in  the 
collection  of  agricultural  and  employment  data  concerning  crops, 
acreage,  production,  employment  requirements,  wages,  housing 
facilities,  and  transportation  requirements.  This  regional  repre¬ 
sentative  is  in  short  the  over-all  supervisor  of  the  farm  place¬ 
ment  services  in  the  various  States  in  his  area,  maintaining 
towards  them  essentially  the  same  relationship  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  does  to  him.  He  plans  or  adapts  methods  for  the 
operation  of  an  adequate  farm  placement  program.  On  the  basis 
of  pertinent  data,  he  plans,  initiates,  and  supervises  the  program 
for  the  dii'ection  and  control  of  intra-State  or  inter-State  move- 
mens  of  agricultui-al  workers,  and  records  and  measures  previous 
activities  as  a  guide  for  planning  State  programs.  In  each 
State,  there  is  a  representative  of  the  farm  placement  service 
whose  task  is  to  see  to  it  that  an  adequate  program  for  supplying- 
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workers  to  agricultural  growers  and  processors  is  carried  out. 
Specifically,  he  must  collaborate  with  the  research  and  statistics 
supervisor  in  the  collection  of  agricultural  employment  data, 
assist  the  local  offices  to  meet  local  farm  labor  problems,  plan 
or  adapt  plans  for  the  development  of  an  adequate  placement 
program,  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  farm  placement  service 
with  that  of  other  private  and  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  the  farm  placement  program. 

That  much  for  the  set-up  of  the  farm  placement  service.  Now, 
let  me  discuss  the  way  it  works.  No  governmental  agency  can 
do  its  job  adequately  unless  it  is  able  to  coordinate  the  various 
factors  involved  and  obtain  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  from 
other  agencies  concerned.  I  have  tried  to  explain  that  our 
task  is  going  to  be  difficult.  Work  at  the  various  levels  of  the 
employment  service — national,  regional.  State,  and  local — must 
be  integrated  so  closely  that  a  need  for  additional  labor,  develop¬ 
ing  unexpectedly  in  any  area,  can  be  met  promptly.  But  we 
need  more  than  the  integration  of  our  own  machinery.  We  are 
counting  on  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  State  and  county 
agricultural  defense  boards  and  county  planning  committees  and 
other  existing  agricultural  organizations.  We  also  expect  to 
work  closely  with  the  WPA,  CCC,  NY  A,  and  similar  agencies 
so  as  to  make  certain  that  any  potential  farm  workers  on  their 
rosters  may  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  And,  above 
all,  we  want,  and  we  are  receiving  in  most  communities,  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  employers.  Unless  employers  tell 
us  about  their  labor  needs  and  use  our  recruiting  service,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  be  of  little  help  to  them. 

I  feel  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  here  the  basic 
principles  of  our  plan  of  operation.  Most  of  you,  I  am  sure, 
know  that  in  general  the  employment  service  registers  workers 
for  jobs,  finds  out  what  kind  of  work  they  can  do,  what  their 
training  and  experience  has  been,  etc.  A  year  ago  the  active 
files  of  the  1,500  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
tained  millions  of  names  of  unemployed  men  and  women.  We 
could  supply  almost  any  number  and  types  of  workers  needed 
by  employers.  Since  then,  these  files  have  been  sharply  cut 
down  and  now  we  are  looking  for  workers  who  are  hard  to 
find,  for  workers  who  are  needed  as  they  have  never  been  needed 
before.  It  becomes,  therefore,  more  than  ever  necessary  for 
the  employer  to  advise  us  well  in  advance  about  his  needs  for 
workers.  This  applies  to  the  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  owners 
of  industrial  plants. 

If  we  know  in  advance  that  the  farmers  in  any  given  com¬ 
munity  are  going  to  require  a  certain  number  of  workers,  we 
can  begin  their  recruitment  in  neighboring  States  or  wherever 
necessary  and  be  in  a  better  position  to  have  them  on  hand 
when  they  are  needed.  It  may  be  that  the  workers  called  for 
are  of  the  so-called  migratory  class.  With  them  we  deal  largely 
through  the  captains  or  leaders  of  certain  groups.  We  know 
where  the  workers  are  and  where  they  are  going,  and  can  guide 
them  to  the  places  where  they  are  needed.  But  even  with  full 
employer  cooperation,  we  are  going  to  encounter  difficulty  this 
year  and  the  next  year,  and  perhaps  for  other  years  to  come, 
difficulty  such  as  we  have  never  experienced,  owing  to  the 
increasing  shortages  of  agricultural  labor. 

SOURCES  OF  FARM  LABOR  FOR  ’42 

We  shall  have  to  do  our  recruiting  in  new  fields.  Farmers 
may  have  to  use  a  greater  number  of  women.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  on  most  farms  that  women  can  do.  Women  have  demon¬ 
strated  this  during  the  past  year  in  a  few  areas.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  have  to  make  use  of  more  boys  of  high  school  age. 
In  some  communities  last  spring,  food  producers  who  foresaw 
the  necessity  for  drastic  action  brought  about  an  earlier  closing 
of  schools,  thus  releasing  many  hundreds  of  boys  for  a  month 
in  the  harvest  fields.  We  will  have  to  draw  more  heavily  upon 
the  urban  populations.  We  will  have  to  take  men  from  the 
pavement  and  send  them  to  the  farms  and  in  certain  regions, 
such  as  the  Appalachian  region  in  the  East  and  areas  along 
the  Rio  Grande  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  population,  we  may 
find  it  advisable  to  encourage  entire  families  to  join  the  army  of 
farm  workers.  In  short,  we  shall  have  to  scour  the  country  for 
workers,  many  of  whom  for  the  time  being,  will  not  be  as 
suitable  for  farm  work  as  the  farmer  wants  or  has  been 
accustomed  to,  but  who,  after  brief  training  and  with  a  high 


degree  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  can  be  made  into 
productive  helpers.  Training  in  agricultural  skills  must  be 
undertaken  if  we  are  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  in  the  ranks  of 
farm  workers  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawals  for  war  needs 
Government  agencies,  farmers,  and  processors  themselves  must 
undertake  this  training. 

In  this  connection,  the  employer  should  realize  that  we  arc 
going  through  a  critical  period  and  that  he  should  modify  some 
of  his  hiring  practices.  If  he  has  a  prejudice  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women,  he  had  better  get  rid  of  it.  If  Negroes  can 
be  found  to  do  the  work  and  he  can’t  find  enough  white  men, 
he  had  better  use  them.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  provide 
for  both  families  and  single  workers  in  gi’oups  which  have 
formerly  been  limited  to  one  or  the  other  classification. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  quality  of  farm  workers  will 
not  be  up  to  the  standards  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed. 
New  workers,  older  workers,  women,  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  will  not  be  able  to  reach  the  production  standards 
of  the  moi'e  able-bodied  and  better  trained  workers.  This  fact 
must  be  recognized  by  farmers,  processors,  orchardists,  and 
others. 

Just  to  indicate  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  are  getting  in 
some  communities,  let  me  tell  you  what  is  taking  place  in  one 
important  agricultural  State  on  the  West  Coast  and  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  through  the  employment  service  and  other 
Government  agencies  to  achieve  full  utilization  of  all  local  labor. 
Under  the  guidance  of  an  able  and  competent  woman  who  has 
enlisted  2,500  co-workers,  a  house-to-house  inventory  of  all  avail¬ 
able  workers  is  being  taken.  At  each  home,  a  questionnaire  is 
filled  out  indicating  the  number  of  persons  in  that  home  who 
would  be  available  for  further  employment,  how  many  persons 
could  work  part-time,  the  hours  of  their  availability,  and  the 
types  of  work  they  are  qualified  to  perform.  When  these 
questionnaires  are  completed,  they  are  taken  to  the  local  employ¬ 
ment  office  where  a  file  containing  the  essential  information  is 
set  up.  The  material  is  filed  according  to  the  occupational 
abilities  of  the  individual  and  when  jobs  arise  or  shortages  occur 
in  those  occupations,  needed  workers  may  be  obtained.  The 
2,500  volunteer  workers  are  available  continually  throughout  the 
season  or  the  year  as  contact  points  to  assist  in  routing  out 
this  local  labor  and  getting  it  on  the  job.  The  State  feels  that 
it  will  be  able  to  meet  its  agricultural  needs.  It  feels  that  it  will 
have  enough  labor  for  its  processors,  packers,  and  canners. 

In  line  with  our  program  for  the  operation  of  the  farm 
placement  service,  we  have  requested  each  State  division  of 
the  employment  service  to  submit  to  its  regional  fai’m  place¬ 
ment  representative  a  plan  of  operation  for  meeting  the  labor 
needs  of  agricultural  growers,  processors,  and  workers.  These 
plans  were  submitted  to  the  regional  offices  this  month,  and  are 
now  being  reviewed.  The  plans  indicate  the  methods  each  State 
plans  to  use  in  order  to  find  enough  workers  to  meet  each  local 
area’s  needs.  Studies  have  been  made  and  more  are  being  made 
to  determine  the  nature  and  size  of  the  anticipated  agricultural 
problem  in  each  area.  Crop  acreages  are  being  determined, 
seasonal  activities  are  being  studied — all  this  to  determine  labor 
requirements  as  nearly  as  possible.  As  the  plans  indicate, 
surveys  of  available  labor  will  be  made  and  matched  against 
the  requirements.  Where  a  shortage  is  indicated,  processes 
will  be  inaugurated  to  tap  other  areas  where  seasonal  activities 
have  not  yet  made  it  difficult  to  find  workers. 

We  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  do  not  say  vs 
can  supply  every  grower  or  processor  with  all  the  help  Is 
needs.  We  do  say,  however,  that  we  can  be  material  assistancs 
in  getting  workers  to  the  places  where  they  are  needed  at  t’  s 
time  they  are  needed.  You  know  and  I  know  that  labor  shor*^- 
ages  can  and  will  occur.  We  do,  however,  pledge  ourselv  s 
to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist  the  agriculturists  ar  l 
processors  in  solving  their  labor  supply  problems. 

(President  Paulus  resumed  the  Chair.) 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  want  to  thank  you  very  muc  , 
Mr.  Hunter,  for  your  very  fine  address.  They  say  that  w  I 
begun  is  half  done.  If  preparation,  organization  and  constn  - 
tive  approach  amount  to  anything,  I  would  say  that  our  ag  - 
cultural  labor  problem  for  this  coming  year  is  about  half  solv.  i 
now. 
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I  hope  that  all  the  State  Secretaries  heard  that  address  he- 
<?ause  of  the  fact  that  it  is  going  to  be  right  down  their  alley, 
'hey  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  work  on  the  firing  line  in  their 
arious  states. 

We  are  also  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
iiolmaas  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations.  I  am 
v'.'ondering,  Mr.  Holmaas,  if  you  would  be  willing  to  give  us  some 
I’iformation  on  how  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  fits 
iiito  the  Employment  Service  situation.  Will  you  be  kind 
>,  iiough  to  do  that?  (Applause) 


Three  Approaches  to  the  Labor  Problem 

MR.  ARTHUR  J.  HOLMAAS  (Office  of  Agricultural  De¬ 
fense  Relations)  :  As  your  Chairman  has  just  pointed  out,  I 
am  a  farmer.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  employment 
service  and  farm  placement  work  and  very  little  about  canners. 

1  am  a  farmer  from  the  jack  pine  country  of  northern  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  up  there  we  don’t  worry  too  much  about  labor  supply 
or  any  of  these  angles  we  have  talked  about  here  this  morning. 

I  think,  though,  that  running  thi'ough  the  two  addresses  that 
we  have  just  heard  there  are  about  three  approaches  to  this 
farm  labor  or  canner  labor  or  labor  supply  problem  that  stand 
out  pretty  specifically,  and  I  don’t  think  we  have  to  be  farm 
placement  men  or  employment  service  men  to  understand  what 
they  are  driving  at. 

In  a  period  of  labor  shortage  there  are  three  things  that  can 
be  done.  One  is  to  utilize  to  the  best  possible  extent  the  people 
we  have  on  the  job;  secondly,  is  to  retain  as  many  of  those 
people  as  we  can  on  that  job;  and  thirdly,  is  to  bring  in  from 
every  new  source  that  we  can  figure  out  and  tap  more  workers. 

I  think  those  three  approaches  or  points  were  brought  out  in 
these  two  addresses  here  this  morning. 

I  don’t  believe  that  you  as  canners,  as  employers,  need  very 
many  suggestions  on  how  to  go  about  utilizing  your  labor  in 
your  plant  more  effectively.  I  think  that  is  just  good  business 
practice.  I  think,  though,  that  many  of  you  canners — just  as 
many  of  us  farmers  up  in  the  jack  pine  country  forgot  the  fact 
back  in  those  days  that  we  had  a  lot  of  labor  and  did  not  have 
much  to  worry  about — had  better  go  back  home  and  take  another 
look  at  the  situation.  I  think  there  are  many  ways  to  get  by, 
and  ways  on  which  we  never  thought  we  could  get  by. 

If  we  look  at  the  second  point,  again  it  becomes  good  sound 
personnel  practice  as  an  employer :  treat  my  employees  right  and 
they  will  stick  with  me.  You  know  all  the  answers  on  that.  I 
don’t  have  to  tell  you  the  answers.  There  are  a  few  you  can’t 
answer.  There  are  some  things  that  other  outside  agencies 
will  have  to  help  you  on,  and  we  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
stand  ready  to  help  you. 

The  third  point,  tapping  other  sources  of  labor  supply — ^women 
and  others.  We  might  get  away  from  farming  into  the  aircraft 
industry.  A  certain  aircraft  industry  in  California  was  having 
a  hard  time  getting  mechanics,  so  this  man  got  himself  a  group 
of  deaf  mutes.  He  got  twenty-one  of  those  fellows  and  he 
found  they  were  the  best  mechanics  he  had  there.  They  could 
not  hear  anything  and  could  not  say  anything  so  they  went  right 
to  work.  (Laughter)  There  are  such  sources  of  labor  that 
h  ve  not  been  used  in  the  past  and  which  in  our  ordinary  line 
0  ‘hinking  we  haven’t  been  thinking  of. 

’’he  organizational  setup  has  been  described  here  by  Mr. 
C  gue  and  Mr.  Hunter  on  the  employment  service  side.  The 
C  airman  suggested  that  I  say  something  about  the  agricultural 
^  ■’.  We  probably  do  not  come  in  as  closely  in  many  instances 
t  "he  canner  labor  supply  except  that  that  canner  labor  supply 
I  .  in  with  the  normal  farm  labor  supply  as  we  are  definitely 
:  mpting  to  work  on  the  farm  side  of  it  but,  as  has  been 
1  nted  out,  the  two  tie  together. 

"hroughout  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  are  a  host 
I  bureaus  and  offices.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep  track  of  them 
1  of  the  time,  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  county  or  local 
i  ..'1  there  are  about  three  groups  that  reach  every  county  in 
t  United  States:  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Ex- 
t  sion  Service  through  the  county  agents,  and  the  Triple  A. 
1  ')ther  counties  you  may  have  other  groups,  but  at  least  there 
i  1  nucleus  of  Agriculture  repre.sentatives  in  each  county,  and 
t  of  course,  piles  up  and  ties  up  into  Washington. 


All  through  that  line  way  down  to  the  county  level  we  have 
emphasized  to  all  of  our  personnel  that  it  is  their  job  to  get 
right  down  here  and  work  with  these  farm  placement  people. 
These  department  people  out  in  the  counties  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  farmers,  or  they  may  be  food  processors.  They  may  be 
canners.  At  least,  they  know  something  about  the  people  and 
the  situation  in  those  counties,  and  they  can  contribute  in¬ 
formation  to  the  employment  service  on  acreage,  on  crop  yields, 
on  various  such  items  that  are  helpful  in  planning  on  an  area 
basis  the  maximum  utilization  of  labor. 

And  so  in  that  sense  we  are  going  to  work  all  the  way  down 
the  line  with  these  folks.  So  we  have  our  regular  agencies 
all  the  way  down  the  line  to  help  the  employment  service  agen¬ 
cies  all  the  way  down  the  line  to  see  that  we  get  every  man 
into  his  proper  notch  in  this  job  and  get  the  maximum  productive 
effort  out  of  every  individual. 

That  is  only  half  of  the  program.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
story  that  I  heard  not  so  long  ago  when  I  was  helping  Mr. 
Hunter  on  a  trip  into  the  South.  Some  folks  down  there  were 
elaborating  on  a  fine  farm  program.  After  going  on  at  some 
length  they  said,  “What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

The  farmer  back  there  said,  “It  won’t  work.” 

“Why  won’t  it  work?” 

“There  is  too  much  sitting  in  the  rear  there;  you’ve  got  to 
get  up  in  front  if  you  are  going  to  run  this  program.” 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  coming  to.  I  think  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  has  gotten  out  in  front.  They  are  not  going  to 
sit  in  the  rear  as  they  have  in  certain  instances.  I  think  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  are  going  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  help  in  these  situations. 

That  leaves  just  the  other  side  of  the  picture — the  workers 
themselves  and  the  employers  themselves.  If  they  come  out  in 
front  as  well  and  don’t  sit  back  in  the  rear  and  wait  for  labor 
to  come  to  them — for  instance,  get  out  in  front  and  work  with 
those  Department  of  Agriculture  employment  people  I  think 
we  can  all  plan  how  we  can  meet  this  situation  without  any 
great  difficulties.  There  are  going  to  be  shortages,  there  are 
going  to  be  tight  spots,  there  probably  won’t  be  enough  people 
to  go  around;  but  I  think  in  the  total  we  will  get  the  job  done 
on  the  basis  of  that  type  of  cooperation. 

I  did  not  come  up  here  to  make  a  speech  today.  I  was  sent 
down  here  in  an  awful  hurry  last  night.  I  had  a  telephone  call 
to  get  to  Chicago,  that  there  was  a  big  meeting  on.  I  am  here 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have.  I  would  much  rather  wait  for  those  questions  in 
trying  to  describe  anything  we  may  be  doing  or  contemplate 
doing  in  helping  this  situation,  or  give  you  any  information  I 
may  have  about  farming  in  the  jack  pine  country,  or  anything 
else  that  I  might  help  you  out  on.  So  with  that  I  would  rather 
wait  for  those  questions.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
maas.  For  an  impromptu  speaker  I  think  you  did  a  marvelous 
job. 

Your  story  about  the  deaf  mutes  reminds  me  of  the  time 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  The  father  of  the  famous  Paulus 
Brothers  was  a  contractor  and  builder  and  we  boys  worked 
with  him  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  some  of  his 
buildings.  One  time  he  was  building  a  building  for  himself. 
It  was  in  the  days  before  steam  shovels  and  we  used  to  plow 
the  dirt  when  we  were  making  an  excavation  and  then  we 
would  take  the  dirt  and  pitch  it  into  wagons  and  haul  it  off. 

We  had  gone  down  far  enough  to  run  into  a  strata  of  gravel 
and  we  found  as  we  picked  the  gravel  up  that  as  fast  as  we 
dirtied  the  water,  the  water  would  clear.  It  dawned  on  us  that 
we  had  come  across  an  underground  stream  going  under  the 
city  of  Salem  where  we  lived.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  we  should  dig  any  farther  in  the  absence  of  my  father. 
We  had  a  deaf  mute  there  and  somebody  said,  “Let’s  see  what 
‘Deafie’  thinks  about  it.” 

We  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  “What  do  you  think?” 

He  wrote  back  underneath,  “I  think  you  fellows  talk  too 
much.”  (Laughter) 

There  is  a  wonderful  spirit  of  cooperation,  as  you  have  already 
noted  from  the  addresses  which  have  been  given  this  morning, 
on  the  part  of  the  men  in  Washington  toward  trying  to  help 
us  do  the  job  that  we  have  ahead  of  us.  We  are  very  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  of  having  these  men.  They  are  terribly 
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busy  and  we  know  it  is  quite  a  sacrifice  for  them  to  come  here, 
but  we  wanted  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  We  wanted  you 
to  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do  so  that  when  they  begin 
to  work  in  your  territory,  as  they  are  already  doing,  you  will 
give  them  the  utmost  cooperation. 

On  the  program  there  is  a  place  at  the  present  time  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Since  these  boys  are  here  and  are  very  willing  to 
answer  all  the  questions  that  come  within  their  particular 
bailiwicks,  if  you  will  ask  questions  one  of  the  boys  on  the 
platform  will  be  very  happy  to  give  you  as  much  information 
as  he  can  at  the  present  time.  Has  anyone  any  questions  to 
ask?  Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  them  while  they  are  here  because 
when  they  get  back  to  Washington  they  will  be  a  long  ways 
away. 

Use  of  WPA,  CCC,  etc. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not 
the  Government  has  any  plans  to  do  anything  about  the  relief 
situation?  Even  in  times  like  this  we  have  men  on  relief,  and 
probably  rightly  so;  but  it  does  seem  that  if  there  is  a  shortage 
next  summer  of  help  and  if  there  is  work  to  do  we  should  not 
have  a  single  man  on  relief.  Is  the  Government  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  that? 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Mr.  Clague,  will  you  answer  that 
question,  please? 

MR.  CLAGUE:  So  far  as  direct  public  assistance  is  con¬ 
cerned — that  is,  home  relief,  people  in  the  home — you  should 
recognize  that  all  those  workers,  any  workers  in  those  families 
are  registered  with  the  employment  office.  That  is  a  universal 
requirement.  I  perhaps  should  have  explained  before  this  that 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country  no  employable  person  is  ever 
allowed  to  go  on  relief.  I  don’t  think  it  is  very  good  policy 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  that  does  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  they  have  no  funds  at  all  for  an  employable 
person,  so  anybody  listed  as  being  on  the  home  assistance  rolls 
is  unemployable.  However,  where  they  are  employable  it  is  a 
requirement  that  any  employable  people  must  be  listed  in  the 
roll  of  employment  service  and  their  records  must  be  kept  up. 

You  know,  in  the  Employment  Service  we  do  not  keep  a  man 
on  the  rolls  indefinitely.  We  require  a  renewal  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  every  thirty  or  sixty  days,  depending  on  the  turnover 
in  that  community.  That  means  that  if  a  man  does  not  show 
up  for  sixty  days  he  is  put  in  the  inactive  files. 

I  should  like  also  to  emphasize  in  this  connection  that  on 
unemployment  insurance,  which  is  in  our  own  bureau  and  is 
administered  right  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  there  too 
a  man  has  to  register,  not  every  sixty  days  but  every  week.  He 
cannot  get  benefits  for  a  single  week  that  he  does  not  come  into 
the  office  and  register  for  work.  So  they  are  forced  continually 
into  the  office. 

So  that  means  that  labor  is  available  and  in  so  far  as  we 
get  job  orders  we  will  call  on  all  those  labor  people,  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  home  relief,  or  any  one  of  these  relief 
agencies.  I  think,  therefore,  that  should  not  be  any  kind  of  a 
barrier  to  placement. 

With  respect  to  the  WPA  which  has  a  work  program,  it  is  a 
little  bit  more  difficult  because  in  that  case  a  man  is  at  work. 
He  is  on  a  project.  There  too,  however,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  every  person  on  the  WPA  is  required  to  be  reg¬ 
istered  in  our  offices  and  they  must  keep  up  that  registration. 
There  a  situation  exists  in  which  we  too  have  complete  access 
to  those  names  and  we  send  out  a  call  for  anybody  we  want  on 
the  WPA  and  they  are  supposed  to  come  in;  in  fact,  we  can 
cut  them  off  our  rolls  and  the  WPA  will  fire  them  if  they  do 
not  come  in.  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  for  us  to  get  them.  They 
are  not  as  speedily  available.  An  unemployed  man  is  at  home 
or  the  wife  knows  where  he  is  and  sends  him  in  to  the  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  a  WPA  project  the  worker  may  be  five 
or  twenty  miles  away  on  a  project.  It  isn’t  as  easy  to  get  him. 
We  are  trying  to  work  out  with  the  WPA  some  speedier  methods 
by  which  in  going  through  the  format  we  will  get  direct  re¬ 
sponse  from  this  man. 

In  the  CCC  we  have  had  a  number  of  discussions  about 
whether  or  not  their  camps  might  not  be  closed  down  in  certain 
states  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in  order  that  that  labor 


might  become  available.  Last  summer  that  was  discussed  at 
some  lengrth.  A  plan  now  has  been  worked  out.  We  have  a 
letter  from  the  CCC  on  that  point  which  will  greatly  facilitatt 
for  this  next  summer  the  availability  of  CCC  workers  for  this 
purpose. 

So  I  think  I  could  say  that  by  and  large  labor  on  relief  or  on 
WPA  or  on  unemployment  insurance  is  and  will  be  readilj 
available  because  they  are  already  registered  in  our  office  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  we  ourselves  are  very  conscious  of  that 
reserve  supply  and  are  doing  everything  we  can.  Part  of  oui 
planning  we  are  doing  right  now  is  with  other  agencies  so  that 
the  best  possible  shortcut  can  be  made  to  pull  them  right  into 
the  labor  market  whenever  needed. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Clague. 
That  was  a  very  fine  question.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  bringing  that  up.  That  probably  has  cleared  up  something 
in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  us.  There  may  be  other  questions  of 
a  similar  nature.  Thank  you,  Jim. 

QUESTION:  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  there  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  further  liberalization  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  which 
relates  to  girls. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  will  have  to  call  on  John  Baxter 
to  take  the  ball  on  that  one. 

State  Labor  Supply  Committee 

MR.  BAXTER:  I  will  take  that  as  an  opportunity  to  say 
what  I  have  had  in  reserve  to  say  all  along,  and  I  will  start 
out  by  not  answering  your  question  directly  as  to  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  any  further  liberalization  on  the  employment  of 
girls  under  eighteen  so  far  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  is 
concerned. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  that  what  President  Paulus 
said  about  a  good  beginning  made  a  job  half  done  is  true.  I 
think  the  job  is  going  to  be  more  than  half  done  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  and  particularly  by  the  Farm  Placement 
Section  with  which  we  will  be  in  contact;  but  the  job  won’t 
be  complete  unless  the  canners  through  their  state  associations 
organize  labor  supply  committees  in  each  state  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Farm  Placement  Section  Chief,  and  also  to  assure 
that  every  factory  cooperates  and  clears  its  labor  problems,  the 
labor  problems  primarily  of  its  growers,  and  secondly  of  it¬ 
self,  with  the  local  farm  placement  man  in  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau.  That  is  something  that  I  think  is  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  canning  program  this  year. 

Vast  Importance  of  Labor  Supply 

I  really  think  this  is  the  most  important  meeting  in  regard 
to  canning  production  of  any  that  will  be  held  here,  because  if 
you  don’t  get  the  labor  supply  it  won’t  do  any  good  for  WPB 
to  give  you  supplies  and  machinery  and  repair  parts  because 
you  can’t  use  those  supplies  and  you  can’t  operate  the  machinery 
unless  your  growers  have  got  labor  to  raise  the  crops,  and 
unless  you’ve  got  labor  to  operate  those  machines.  Therefore 
I  believe  that  every  single  canning  factory  in  the  United  State^ 
must  be  an  unofficial  but  nevertheless  very  active  substation  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Bureau. 

I  would  like  right  now  to  have  every  state  secretary  who  is 
present  here  to  raise  his  hand.  We  have  about  5  or  6  out  o. 
the  22.  I  am  disgusted  because  they  had  fair  warning;  in  fact 
I  spent  quite  a  little  time  the  other  evening  urging  them  t- 
come  to  this  meeting. 

How  many  members  of  state  associations  are  here?  Le 
them  all  raise  their  hands.  That  is  a  lot  better.  A  grea 
number. 

Those  state  secretaries  who  are  here,  I  don’t  say  they  shoulc 
I  say  they  must  go  back  to  their  states  and  they  must  organiz- 
labor  supply  committees,  active  committees,  the  best  committee 
that  they  have  in  their  associations,  to  get  to  work  on  thi 
labor  supply  program.  And  each  one  of  you  individual  member; 
must  also  go  back  and  see  that  your  state  association  has  sue! 
a  committee  to  work  with  the  Farm  Placement  Section  of  th' 
U.  S.  Employment  Bureau,  and  to  see  that  each  factory  work 
with  the  local  man  for  his  growers  and  for  the  canning  labo. 
supply.  That  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  thing.  If  you  don’ 
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0  that,  you  just  cannot  utilize  the  services  that  you  are  being 
’Tered  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Bureau,  that’s  all. 

You  can’t  expect  every  individual  grower  you’ve  got  to  get 
ito  contact  with  the  nearest  U.  S.  Employment  Office.  The 
•owers  just  aren’t  going  to  know  how  to  do  it.  You’ve  got  to 
•  your  grower’s  keeper.  You’ve  got  to  do  all  the  local  co- 
dinating — not  all  of  it,  because  to  a  considerable  extent  Agri- 
iilture  and  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  can  help  themselves, 

I  at  unless  you  get  to  work  on  this  thing  and  organize  that  labor 
ujinand  or  organize  information  of  that  labor  demand  you  are 
!st  going  to  get  so  far  without  getting  any  further.  That 
"■ally  must  be  done  and  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  take  it  as 
a  personal  responsibility  to  see  that  your  state  gets  organized 
in  that  way. 

Walsh-Healey  Liberalization? 

That  brings  us  to  the  Walsh-Healey  provision.  I  was  working 
on  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  last  spring  and  I  know  just  how  the 
administrator  looked  at  the  provision  in  regard  to  exempting 
girls  between  16  and  18  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  There 
were  certain  localities  in  the  United  States  where  there  were 
plenty  of  women  to  work  above  18.  There  was  no  reason  for 
applying  an  exemption  to  those  places  where  the  labor  supply 
was  available,  but  the  administrator  was  very  liberal-minded 
about  making  exceptions  where  those  exceptions  were  neces¬ 
sary.  After  all,  you  could  not  just  say  that  because  some  sec¬ 
tions  need  to  employ  female  labor  under  18  that  all  sections 
will  be  allowed  to.  The  administrator  of  the  act  thought  that  the 
canners  were  in  much  better  touch  with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  in  their  localities  than  it  developed  that  the  canners 
were.  I  don’t  think  that  that  was  the  fault  of  the  Employment 
Service.  I  think  that  was  the  fault  of  the  canners. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  been  backward,  we  have  been  blind 
about  utilizing  the  government  facilities  that  we  have  had  at  our 
disposal.  Now,  with  the  setup  that  I  hope  you  will  organize 
on  your  side,  the  problem  will  not  be  great  in  this  18,  16  female 
labor  angle.  If  each  one  of  your  factories  is  closely  in  touch 
with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Bureau,  if  it  is  a  hard  job  to  get 
labor  in  your  locality  and  the  farm  placement  man  is  working 
closely  with  each  factory  in  his  locality,  he  is  going  to  know 
whether  the  canner  that  comes  to  him  and  says,  “I  want  an 
exemption  for  women  under  18,”  is  making  a  proper  request  or 
not  and  you  are  going  to  get  certified  on  it  immediately  because 
when  you  need  that  labor  the  whole  situation  is  going  to  be 
known. 

It  has  been  said  to  me  that  a  certain  canner  would  go  to  a 
certain  employment  bureau  and  the  employment  bureau  would 
not  certify  because  he  thought  it  would  reflect  upon  him  if  he 
had  to  certify  that  not  enough  female  labor  was  available  and 
that  the  exemption  was  necessary.  You  might  run  into  that 
in  some  isolated  case  but  it  isn’t  going  to  be  general  because 
tho  employment  bureau  men  are  very  able  men.  We  know  it. 

Tn  Maine  this  last  year  if  one  of  my  own  factories  had  not 
worked  with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Bureau  closely  we  would 
nol.  have  packed  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  string 
bt.  ns  that  we  did;  in  fact,  we  would  have  been  in  an  awful  mess 
if  .ve  had  not  had  close  contact  with  these  employment  bureaus. 
If  .'ou  go  ahead  and  do  your  part  in  drawing  up  plans  with  your 
str'e  man  and  with  your  local  man  and  keep  in  touch  with 
th  n,  the  procedure  of  this  exemption  under  the  Walsh-Healey 
Ai  will  be  very  simple,  and  so  will  the  procedure  on  getting 
y(  ’•  labor  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  it.  And  every 
ti'  '  I  say  “your”  labor  I  have  first  in  mind  the  labor  for  your 
g'l  vers,  because  the  labor  for  your  growers  is  just  as  much 
yi  ■  labor  in  the  canning  business  as  the  labor  that  you  write 
ti  checks  for. 

•vill  just  once  more  repeat,  because  it  seems  to  have  fallen 
01  ather  deaf  ears  so  far,  that  the  state  associations  must  have 
h'  r  supply  committees.  (Applause) 

RESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  very  much,  John 
B  ter.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  take  back  to  your  districts 
tl  message  that  John  has  given  and  do  as  he  has  said — take 
it  )on  yourselves  to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  see  that  your 
01.  local  association  goes  to  work  on  this.  This  is  a  very  im- 
Pi  ant  matter  during  the  coming  year. 

am  going  to  take  advantage  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  in 
th  audience  and  have  another  impromptu  story.  We  had  a 
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very  serious  situation  in  Oregon  this  last  year  in  the  problem 
of  harvesting  beans.  It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can 
be  done.  I  am  going  to  ask  Ray  Yochem,  of  Reid,  Murdoch  & 
Company  of  Salem,  Oregon,  to  come  up  and  tell  you  what  they 
actually  did. 

Salem  Meets  a  Labor  Problem 

MR.  RAY  YOCHEM:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  We  all 
realize  now  the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  these  farm  place¬ 
ment  divisions  of  the  Government,  but  sometimes  we  have  to 
rather  generate  our  own  enthusiasm  or  generate  the  enthusiasm 
that  will  bring  results. 

Probably  I  am  not  the  one  to  explain  what  was  done  at  Salem 
last  year  because  our  factory  does  not  happen  to  can  beans 
there,  yet  we  have  nine  canneries  in  Salem,  three  of  them  right 
in  Salem,  and  three  or  four  others  adjacent  to  Salem  that  do 
put  up  a  lot  of  string  beans. 

Starting  off  with  the  season  last  year  it  seemed  that  most 
of  the  growers  had  plenty  of  available  help  as  pickers,  but  as 
we  got  along  into  the  middle  of  the  season  we  had  some  early 
rains  and  we  also  had  some  hops  out  there  and  the  early  hops 
came  along.  When  the  growers  could  not  pick  the  beans,  some 
of  the  help  was  getting  ready  to  go  over  into  the  hop  fields. 
Then  we  had  a  crop  of  beans  that  came  on  all  of  a  sudden. 
They  had  been  picking  beans  for  two  or  three  weeks,  yet  they 
seemed  to  come  on  heavier  and  there  were  not  enough  available 
pickers. 

The  packers  and  growers  were  in  a  terrible  quandry.  Several 
of  them  got  together.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  tell  all  the 
ways  and  all  the  things  that  they  did,  but  we  had  our  radio 
working.  We  had  a  loud  speaker  and  an  announcer  went  up 
and  down  the  streets  telling  that  men  pickers  were  wanted. 
Through  a  committee  of  canners  who  worked  together,  they  had 
certain  meeting  places  where  buses  would  pick  these  men  up. 
They  chartered  school  buses  that  were  not  in  use  at  that  time. 
The  first  two  or  three  days  they  probably  got  only  75  to  100 
pickers  extra.  Some  of  them  had  their  own  cars  and  could  go 
out,  but  the  chief  thing  that  got  most  of  them  out  was  furnish¬ 
ing  transportation.  The  distance  I  would  say  varied  from  5  to 
as  high  as  25  or  30  miles  that  they  had  to  transport  these 
pickers. 

The  employers  also  got  together  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  liability  insurance  so  that  they  would  be  covered  in  carrying 
these  pickers  to  and  from  work.  Finally,  I  believe  there  was 
accumulated  probably  up  to  900  workers.  Even  through  the 
local  Y.M.C.A.  we  had  wonderful  cooperation  and  they  got  out  a 
group  of  75  or  80  that  went  to  two  or  three  cei’tain  places. 

So  I  feel  that  what  these  gentlemen  have  just  told  us  is 
something  that  we  all  know  and  we  know  that  we  should  co¬ 
operate  with  them.  Lots  of  times  they  are  in  closer  touch 
with  the  whole  general  situation  than  we  are,  but  sometimes 
when  an  emergency  arises  we’ve  just  got  to  dig  in  and  fight 
our  own  battle  and  stand  on  our  own  two  feet,  and  help  generate 
that  natural  enthusiasm  that  we’ve  got  to  do,  whether  it  is 
picking  beans  or  winning  this  war  or  whatever  else  we  ai-e 
doing.  Let’s  help  ourselves,  and  in  helping  ourselves  we  do 
that  by  cooperating  with  the  divisions  of  the  Government  we 
already  have,  but  don’t  let’s  have  somebody  do  the  whole  damn 
thing  for  us.  Let’s  get  out  and  work!  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  Ray  Yochem.  That  was 
a  fine  pinch-hit.  I  might  say  that  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Salem  became  very  much  alarmed  when  the  growers  failed  to 
have  enough  pickers  and  they  closed  all  the  business  in  the 
town  on  Mondays  and  everybody  went  out  to  pick,  all  the  clerks 
and  everybody  else,  and  they  did  a  job  of  it.  If  they  had 
started  about  two  weeks  earlier  they  would  have  really  done  a 
100  per  cent  job  and  the  growers  never  would  have  been  behind 
with  their  pickers  all  season. 

Are  there  any  more  questions? 

Housing 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  quite  a  little 
emphasis  placed  upon  housing  facilities.  I  am  wondering  if 
there  would  be  complete  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  priority 
materials  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  that  project. 


PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  think  this  is  a  rather  tough  one 
to  handle.  We  are  going  to  turn  it  over  to  Mr.  Holmaas. 

MR.  HOLMAAS:  I  believe  the  question  was  on  the  matte? 
of  housing,  whether  there  would  be  any  trouble  on  priority  ma¬ 
terials  and  so  on.  That  is  an  awfully  tough  question.  I  believ', 
it  depends  upon  what  type  of  housing  you  are  talking  aboui 
If  you  are  talking  about  construction  that  will  require  any  of 
the  critical  metals,  I  think  you  just  won’t  get  that  type  of 
material.  If  you  speak  of  construction  that  will  require  canvas, 
tent,  and  so  on,  as  is  used  in  some  areas  I  think  you  are  going 
to  have  an  awfully  tough  time  and  not  get  that  type  of  material. 
But  if  you  are  talking  of  construction  that  will  require  lumber, 
I  believe  they  have  no  priorities  on  that  end  of  it  and  you  will 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  lumber  and  cement  and 
that  type  of  material.  You  may  run  into  trouble  on  capacity 
of  sawmills  and  cement  factories  and  the  transportation  problem. 

While  we  are  on  housing,  it  was  mentioned  here  a  bit  earlier 
that  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  doing  something  in 
this  field.  That  may  or  may  not  help  all  of  you,  but  farm 
mobile  camps  are  being  expanded  this  year.  We  have  secured 
approximately  20  camps  to  cover  the  East  Coast  where  no  camps 
were  last  year.  I  don’t  believe  that  will  solve  the  housing 
problem  on  the  eastern  coast  but  it  will  help  out  the  situation 
there  somewhat. 

It  was  mentioned  here  by  someone  that  CCC  camps  could 
probably  be  used  as  housing.  Steps  are  being  taken  and  I 
think  we  can  get  a  few  abandoned  CCC  camps.  The  trouble 
with  those  are  that  most  of  them  are  out  of  the  ai*ea  in  which 
you  are  particularly  interested,  but  there  may  be  a  few  spots 
where  that  will  help. 

It  is  just  about  all  I  know  about  the  question  at  this  juncture 
and  all  the  information  I  have  for  you  on  that  angle. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Holmaas. 


Maximum  Hours  and  Minimum  Age 

QUESTION:  I  am  wondering  if  we  can  expect  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  relief  in  the  matter  of  a  little  lowering,  we  will  say,  of  the 
age  of  permit  labor,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  little  more  liber¬ 
ality  about  the  maximum  hours. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  That’s  a  tough  question.  We’ll  let 
John  Baxter  handle  that. 

MR.  BAXTER:  All  I  can  say  on  this  particular  question  is 
that  I  don’t  know.  Of  course,  there  is  no  limitation  of  hours 
during  the  processing  season  on  seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables 
except  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

SAME  QUESTIONER:  There  is  in  some  states.  I  am  from 
Wisconsin.  We  can  work  permit  boys  nine  hours  a  day. 

MR.  BAXTER:  That  is  very  obviously  a  question  for  the 
local  or  state  labor  committee  when  it  is  organized  to  take  up 
with  your  state.  That  is  a  local  question  and  not  one  which 
Washington  could  mix  into.  But  all  those  local  things  are  a 
very  good  field  for  your  state  labor  committees  to  work  on.  In 
some  localities  the  state  labor  committee  could  undoubtedly 
put  up  a  good  proposition  for  relaxation  of  age  limits  and  hour 
limits,  while  in  other  localities  it  probably  could  not  be  done. 
Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  a  labor  supply  committee  wou'd 
have  to  do  would  be  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  shorta:.  e 
there,  and  when  there  is  shown  an  actual  shortage  you  wd! 
find  all  of  the  state  and  government  officials  ready  to  coopers  e 
in  the  use  of  any  possible  means  to  relieve  that  shortage. 

On  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  there  is  an  exemption  now  un‘  1 
the  first  of  April,  I  think  it  is.  Questionnaires,  I  understars  ,, 
are  going  to  be  sent  out  to  every  canner  and  which  every  cann  ■ 
will  be  required  to  answer  under  oath.  An  analysis  of  tho  3 
questionnaires  will  show  what  the  basic  situation  is,  and  on  t!  a 
basis  of  that  analysis  further  action  on  the  Walsh-Healey  A  t 
will  be  considered.  But  that  we  cannot  tell  you  anything  abc  -t 
now.  I  again  repeat  that  the  labor  supply  committee  in  f-e 
states  and  particular  regions  can  do  a  very  effective  work  i 
all  of  the  details  of  the  labor  supply  or  the  solution  of  the  lab 
supply  program. 
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Taking  this  opportunity  to  chisel  in  a  bit  off  the  question,  I 
ant  to  say  that  those  labor  supply  committees  above  all,  even 
1  it  is  a  question  of  their  getting  out  and  helping  themselves 
ocally  which  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  them  to  do,  must  clear 
nrough  the  local  farm  placement  men,  because  if  you  have  six 
c  r  eight  bodies  working  on  these  labor  supply  programs  and  not 
clearing  through  any  single  head  you  are  just  going  to  end  up 
n  a  very  confused  and  inefficient  mess. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you,  John. 

Are  there  any  more  questions? 

TranspoFfation 

QUESTION :  I  am  wondering  whether  any  suggestions  might 
be  offered  regarding  transportation  of  transient  workers  who 
come  from  the  south  and  quite  a  few  out  of  Mexico.  They 
usually  come  up  in  old  Jalopies  but  now  we  have  this  new  tire 
situation.  What  kind  of  a  suggestion  have  we  for  getting  those 
people  from  place  to  place? 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  That  is  another  tough  one.  We 
are  going  to  turn  that  one  over  to  Mr.  Hunter. 

MR.  HUNTER:  I  will  see  if  I  can  restate  that  question. 
What  is  the  tire  situation  as  it  affects  migrant  labor  and  the 
transient  problem  as  it  affects  agricultural  labor?  I  can  say 
that  some  thought  has  been  given  to  it  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  on  it,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  largely  the  grower 
or  the  employer  is  going  to  have  to  take  into  consideration,  to 
u  high  degree,  the  payment  of  his  own  transportation  costs  for 
workers  he  is  going  to  import.  I  know  that  some  Government 
agencies  are  working  on  that  particular  thing,  but  it  is  one  that 
we  more  or  less  haven’t  the  answer  for  at  the  present  time  and 
-  think  consideration  should  be  given  for  your  own  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  on  that.  We  know  that  rubber  is  not  going  to  be 
available  for  your  migratory  workers;  that  is,  they  are  not  on 
ihe  list  that  can  get  tires.  We  know  that  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  cf  those  workers  do  travel  by  automobile  and  that  their 
tires  usually  are  not  in  very  good  condition. 

What  can  be  done  on  that  is  brief.  Certain  arrangements 
may  be  worked  out  with  railroads  whereby  rates  will  be  given. 
Certain  Government  agencies  may  transport  some  of  their 
clients,  and  again  they  may  not  have  funds  available  for  that. 
But  I  think  the  only  solution  on  it  is  a  consideration  from  that 
point  of  view  as  it  affects  you  in  obtaining  the  transportation 
of  those  workers.  I  think  you  would  have  to  consider  that  prac¬ 
tically  on  your  own  basis  at  the  present  time  until  something 
more  definite  is  worked  out. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hunter. 
I  might  suggest  that  some  of  you  might  offer  to  give  some  re¬ 
treads  if  retreads  are  still  available. 


War  Clause  in  Contracts 

if  there  are  no  more  questions  I  want  to  repeat  a  suggestion 
th  it  Judge  Covington  made  yesterday,  that  all  of  you  in  your 
ov  1  interest  put  a  war  clause  on  your  contracts  during  the 
c:  'ing  year.  There  is  also  in  the  Association  a  tax  clause  that 
'  be  advisable  also  to  put  on  because  there  may  be  some 
t.  es  imposed,  either  by  the  United  States,  the  states,  or  in 
y  .r  own  local  communities  during  the  period  of  the  emergency 
a  >1-  you  have  made  the  sale  and  that  you  have  not  figured 
ii  our  cost,  so  that  you  can  pass  it  on  to  the  buyer  and  they 
c.  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 

here  is  one  more  thing  along  that  line.  I  have  traveled  in 
ts  eastern  states  in  the  past  four  or  five  months,  perhaps 
2  00  miles,  but  there  are  some  communities  in  which  I  did 

n  speak.  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  due  to  the 
eased  fiow  of  munitions  to  the  seaboard  on  both  sides  of  the 
I  ted  States  there  may  develop  a  shortage  of  cars,  and  it  may 
b  ecessary  on  that  account  to  provide  additional  storage  fa- 
c  les  for  the  coming  year.  The  canners  should  keep  that  in 
t  back  of  their  minds  because  they  may  find  it  impossible  to 
n  e  their  goods  as  fast  as  they  usually  do. 

he  meeting  is  now  adjourned  until  two  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

.  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-ten  o’clock  .  .  . 


FOURTH  SESSION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  27,  1942 

The  meeting  convened  at  2:20  o’clock.  President  Paulus 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 
We  have  had  very  fine  sessions  so  far.  All  of  the  talks  have 
been  very  interesting,  and  they  have  been  very  instructive.  The 
ones  we  have  scheduled  this  afternoon  are  going  to  be  fully  in 
line  with  all  that  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  time. 

Crop  Production  and  Government  Needs 

I  am  going  to  caU  on  Mr.  Hendrickson  first  because  he  has  to 
rush  away  immediately  following  the  presentation  of  his  talk. 
He  must  return  to  Washington.  We  realize  what  pressure  he  is 
under  at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  him 
for  taking  his  time  to  come  out  here. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Hendrickson  I  want  to  say  this:  A  new 
personality  recently  stepped  into  the  Washington  spotlight  when 
Roy  Hendrickson  became  Head  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  agency  which  buys  food  for  England  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act;  and  was  later  named  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 

Many  of  you  witnessed  his  efficient  handling  of  a  big  task 
when  he  presided  over  the  Washington  meeting  of  canners  and 
growers,  to  decide  on  1942  production  goals. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  the 
man  behind  the  biggest  agricultural  purchases  ever  undertaken, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  largest  canned  foods  buyer  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Hendrickson.  (Applause) 

MR.  HENDRICKSON:  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends:  I  have 
a  little  “canned”  product  here  for  you.  I  am  kind  of  sorry  be¬ 
cause  I  like  personally  to  talk  without  benefit  of  a  paper. 

The  Canning  Industry's  Job  in  the  Days  Ahead 

By  Roy  F.  Hendrickson 

Administrator,  Agricultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

WE  need  a  tremendous  increase — a  new  record — in  most 
canned  food  production  this  year.  This  seemed  likely 
months  ago,  but  the  need  became  crystal  clear  on  Pearl  Harbor’s 
tragic  day. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  present  some  facts  regarding  this  need 
as  I  see  them.  I  am  sure  facts  are  what  you  and  others  who 
hold  the  keys  to  production  need  most  these  days — ^facts  that 
will  help  you  in  plans  and  operations.  Exhortation  may  have 
its  place — it  is  useful  in  awakening  people — but  I  have  ob¬ 
served  with  real  admiration  that  the  canning  industry  is  awake, 
it  is  generally  well  informed,  and  very  much  alive  to  its  war¬ 
time  duty. 

Canned  food  won  its  first  great  recognition  in  war  time— 
during  the  war  between  the  States.  Since  then  its  production 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  has  been  multiplied  many  times. 
It  will  play  a  more  important  role  in  this  than  in  any  previous 
war — and  in  post-war  feeding  it  will  be  depended  on  to  serve 
as  the  first  token  of  peace  to  millions  who  are  now  or  soon  will 
be  broken  and  hungry. 

Farmers  and  canners,  and  all  of  us,  have  had  easy-going  so 
far  compared  with  what  is  certain  to  be  ahead  of  us  in  the  next 
several  years.  Sometimes  the  going  will  be  very  tough.  You 
can  count  on  cooperation,  close  cooperation,  from  the  units  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  outline  some  of  our  most  important 
buying  operations.  It  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  the  food  pro¬ 
cessing  field  to  bear  their  present  and  prospective  magnitude 
in  mind  while  drawing  up  your  production  schedules  for  this 
coming  year. 
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LEND-LEASE  BUYING  OPERATIONS 
Up  to  December  1  we  turned  over  to  the  British  more  than 
2,650,000,000  pounds  of  agricultural  commodities,  mostly  con¬ 
centrated  food.  These  shipments  would  fill  a  solid  train  of 
freight  cars  550  miles  long.  The  most  important  limiting 
factor  on  this  movement  is  ocean  shipping  space,  but  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  score  is  in  sight.  Temporary  shortage  in  bottoms 
to  carry  food  abroad  may  result  in  increasing  inventories  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  our  job  of  seeing  that  they  are  provided  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  shipment  just  can’t  be  influenced  by  such  temporary 
factors.  Our  obligation  to  get  the  products  and  have  them 
available  is  far  too  important.  Moreover,  the  Department  has 
real  commitments  to  support  prices  to  farmers  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  commodities  that  loom  large  under  the  Lease-Lend 
operations.  Then  too,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  and  will  be  a  crying  need  for  every  pound  of  food  we 
buy  and  have  ready  for  shipment  on  a  moment’s  notice.  To  be 
in  a  surplus  position  where  it  is  manageable  is  a  blessing  these 
days — and  broadly  speaking,  there  are  few  cases  where  we  have 
any  excess. 

The  list  of  items  we  have  been  and  are  buying  for  Lend-Lease 
purposes  is  quite  a  lengthy  one,  and  practically  all  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  processed  in  some  form  or  other.  Moreover,  canned 
foods  have  contributed  an  extremely  important  part  of  this  list, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  of  the  total  in  terms  of  pounds. 
Evaporated  milk,  canned  pork,  fish,  tomatoes,  pork  and  beans, 
and  fruit  are  among  the  most  outstanding  canned  food  items 
we  have  been  shipping  to  the  British. 

Purchases  of  food  for  Red  Cross  needs  really  have  just 
started.  To  date,  about  69,000,000  pounds  have  been  bought. 
Flour  and  evaporated  milk  have  been  the  principal  items  pur¬ 
chased  thus  far.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  many  times  that 
amount  will  be  used  for  their  work  before  our  present  campaign 
is  definitely  completed  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  to  follow 
is  over. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  attack  on  Hawaii  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Administration  began  developing  plans  for  the 
feeding  of  this  important  outpost  of  our  country.  A  revolving 
fund  of  $35,000,000  was  provided  us  by  Congress  with  which  to 
do  the  job.  Reserve  stocks  are  already  being  built  up — supplies 
will  be  readily  available.  Our  other  off-shore  territories  and 
possessions  will  require  the  same  consideration  and  $15,000,000 
for  that  purpose  has  been  supplied. 

More  I'ecently,  we  have  been  negotiating  with  representatives 
of  the  Russian  Government  concerning  the  problem  of  provid¬ 
ing  needed  food  supplies.  We  have  not  yet  worked  out  what 
their  demands  on  us  for  food  will  amount  to  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  demands  will  be  very  substantial.  Their  requirements 
may  well  tax  our  capacity  to  supply  the  volumes  needed.  We 
must  plan  to  meet  any  possible  emergency  from  this  direction. 

Finally,  we  have  been  devoting  considerable  thought  to  a 
course  of  action  we  should  and  must  take  in  providing  food  to 
our  allies  and  to  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Our  de¬ 
termination  to  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace  with  adequate 
supplies  of  food  is  sincere,  and  we  are  making  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  provide  proper  guidance  to  all  phases  of  the 
American  food  industry  in  order  to  achieve  this  end. 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  contribution  United  States  food 
is  making,  and  will  make  increasingly,  to  the  real  job  of  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  fighting  strength  of  the  United  Nations. 
To  exemplify  this  feeling  and  attitude  a  special  emblem  has  been 
designed  by  Walt  Disney  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
identify  United  States  food  products  wherever  they  are  sent 
throughout  the  world.  The  American  Eagle  poised  on  guard 
above  a  cargo  ship  will  be  the  symbol  that  carries  our  message 
of  good  will  to  those  whom  we  are  making  every  effort  to  help. 
This  symbol  has  just  now  become  available  and  can  be  used 
without  restriction  by  the  food  industry  in  labelling  products. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  appreciates  the 
splendid  assistance  of  your  Association  in  cooperating  through 
the  committee  headed  by  Mr.  John  Baxter  in  the  revision  of  the 
Federal  Specifications  on  which  the  various  Government  depart¬ 
ments  including  the  Army  and  Navy  now  purchase  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  As  mentioned  by  Colonel  Logan  in  his 
address,  inspectors  of  this  Administration  now  inspect  at  ship¬ 
ping  point  thousands  of  cars  of  canned  foods.  The  Adminis¬ 


tration  appreciates  the  kind  cooperation  of  the  members  of  thi' 
Association  in  facilitating  these  inspections.  Our  inspector 
wish  to  be  genuinely  helpful  to  you  in  speeding  the  delivery  oi 
your  products  to  the  respective  departments. 

The  year  ahead  calls  for  full  production — we  have  the  joo 
to  do  right  now,  in  1942.  Agriculture  and  related  industrieo 
cannot  afford  to  forego  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunitj 
to  produce  the  maximum  possible  of  the  most  needed  foods. 
The  bug-a-boo  of  reserve  supplies  must  be  put  aside.  I’m 
confident  that  we’ll  be  most  grateful  for  every  pound  of  food 
reserves  we  can  store  up  from  the  1942  harvests.  We’ll  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  do  it  this  year  than  in  the  years  to  follow. 
This  is  very  likely  to  be  a  long  war,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances.  Our  production  operations  this  year  must  be 
planned  and  conducted  in  anticipation  of  increasingly  more 
difficult  obstacles  to  come.  Despite  anticipated  labor  shortages 
during  the  current  year  and  despite  the  curtailment  in  supplies 
and  equipment  already  in  evidence,  the  task  of  full  production 
is  much  easier  now  than  it  will  be  a  year  from  now.  We  only 
need  to  recognize  the  increasing  demand  we  know  will  be  made 
for  men  and  materials  for  actual  combat  to  realize  that  our  job 
is  certain  to  get  harder — that  now  is  the  time  to  produce  all  we 
can  of  the  things  most  needed. 

This  is  a  war  in  which  we  have  to  forget  our  customary  ways 
of  doing  many  things.  It  is  a  war  that  calls  for  new  ideas  and 
faster  production  processes.  We  must  rely  on  our  ingenuity, 
clear-headed  thinking  and  cooperation  plus  the  firm  hand  of 
Uncle  Sam  to  overcome  possible  bottlenecks.  In  this  war  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  waste  time,  labor,  and  ma¬ 
terials  through  inefficiencies  or  in  non-essentials. 

We  need  to  direct  these  into  their  most  effective  channels  of 
use.  Mis-directed  energy  is  wasted  energy.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  not  stand  for  waste  in  these  crucial  days  when  our 
very  existence  is  at  stake. 

With  “all-out”  production  the  order  of  the  day,  both  in  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture,  I  think  it  is  important  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  examine  the  direction  which  efforts  to  achieve  that 
end  are  taking.  For  industry,  we  are  expecting  more  planes, 
tanks,  ships,  guns,  munitions,  and  need  to  forego  tires,  automo¬ 
biles,  washing  machines,  and  many  other  things  we  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  having  in  abundance.  We  still  have  plenty 
of  practically  all  types  of  food,  but  more  and  more  we  are  di¬ 
recting  our  attention  to  those  items  which  are  essential  and 
most  needed. 

The  production-expansion  programs  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  relate  to  obtaining  more  of  essential  food 
items.  We  are  accustomed  to  having  a  wide  selection  of  food 
commodities  prepared  for  the  consumer  in  a  multitude  of  forms. 
In  the  days  ahead,  it  will  become  necessary  to  plan  our  produc¬ 
tion  operations  on  a  more  selective  basis — the  composition  of  our 
food  basket  will  be  altered.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
this  may  prove  necessary,  but  more  important  is  the  fore-sight 
in  developing  plans  to  maintain  an  effective  production  schedule 
of  food  items  which  will  permit  us  and  those  who  are  and  will 
be  dependent  upon  us  for  supplies  to  carry  on  the  other  phase  ; 
of  the  war  effort.  If  we  do  this  job  right,  we  will  have  n  > 
important  nutritional  shortages — either  here  or  for  the  countle.'^s 
groups  we  will  be  called  on  to  feed. 

1942  CANNING  VEGETABLE  PROGRAM 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  become  acquainted  with  the  194 
canning  vegetable  program  announced  by  Secretary  Wickard  o  i 
December  19,  1941,  calling  for  packs  of  40,000,000  cases  • 
canned  tomatoes  and  38,000,000  cases  of  canned  peas.  The  tin 
now  has  come  to  make  the  ends  sought  under  it  a  reality.  T1 
job  of  getting  tomatoes  and  peas  into  cans  rests  with  you  cai 
ners  and  the  growers — and  by  that  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  tht 
the  Department  is  going  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  play  tl 
role  of  straw  boss.  We  realize  that  both  canners  and  growei 
are  going  to  need  all  the  help  the  Department  and  other  Goveri 
mental  agencies  can  extend  in  order  to  get  the  job  done. 

I  believe  that  our  canned  tomato  and  pea  program  provide 
an  example  of  sound  and  reasonable  procedure,  on  the  part  < 
the  Department  and  the  industry,  in  this  business  of  doing  tl 
vital  jobs  needed  to  win  the  war.  To  begin  with,  we  net 
canned  tomatoes  and  peas — and  lots  of  them — and  we  want  t  ' 
get  them  without  causing  any  undue  inflation  in  domest 
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1)  rkets.  We  have  wanted  to  make  our  program  definite  and 
f-  .1  as  soon  as  we  could  do  it — something  we  wouldn’t  have  to 
I  K  out  of,  or  change,  as  soon  as  conditions  changed.  Finally, 

V  ■  wanted  a  scheme  to  which  growers  and  canners  would  con- 
1  liute  in  its  development,  and  which  could  be  made  applicable 
t  :'ach  separate  producing  area. 

Vhere  we  can,  we  want  to  indicate  precisely  what  the  De- 
j  tment  will  do.  I  know  you  business  men  are  disturbed  by 
c  nges  forced  upon  you  by  various  governmental  agencies. 

I  t  the  government  is  faced  with  changing  conditions  to  an 
e  n  greater  extent  than  industries  are  confronted  with  changes 
ir  posed  by  their  government.  For  example,  you  should  have 
s(.'  n  our  requirements  bounce  up  and  down  again  as  Greece  and 
then  Yugoslavia  came  in  and  then  out  of  the  European  arena. 
I’il  leave  it  to  you  to  figure  out  how  a  New  York  Harbor  attack 
— or,  looking  at  it  another  way — an  attack  by  bad  growing  con¬ 
ditions — would  alter  even  the  most  carefully  constructed  plans. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  we  are  faced  with  an  uncertain 
supply  until  after  the  crops  are  grown.  Hence  we  must  start 
from  this  premise  in  developing  our  effort  to  secure  supplies 
and  yet  maintain  clear-cut  positions  to  encourage  response  in 
larger  production. 

Therefore  our  plan  to  accept  at  definite  base  prices  all  offer¬ 
ings  of  cooperating  canners  seemed  the  most  feasible  method  of 
securing  what  we  must  obtain,  within  the  boundaries  of  how 
we’d  like  to  do  it.  In  addition  to  being  definite  and  clear-cut, 
this  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Department  serves  a  two¬ 
fold  function.  It  eliminates  a  price  risk  which  canners  would 
be  taking  in  packing  up  to  the  hilt — and  a  risk  which  properly 
should  be  taken  by  the  Department  in  making  such  a  request. 
And  secondly,  it  provides  a  sound  measure  of  price  protection 
to  consumers.  Adequate  supplies  afford  the  only  real  safeguard 
against  undue  rises  in  price,  which  in  the  long  run  are  as  harm¬ 
ful  to  you  as  to  the  consumers  of  your  products. 

Now,  given  a  definite  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  statement  of  its  needs  and  an  underwriting  of  your 
market,  we  expect  you  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  not  only 
increasing  your  output,  but  contributing  to  the  development  of 
and  operations  of  the  program.  We  don’t  know  all  the  answers 


in  Washington,  and  don’t  pretend  to  know  how  a  particular 
locality  or  situation  will  be  affected  by  a  scheme  designed  to 
obtain  larger  supplies  from  this  country  as  a  whole.  Any  na¬ 
tion-wide  program  must  be  unfinished  if  it  is  designed  to  cover 
everyone  in  the  country  to  whom  it  should  be  applied.  The 
finishing  touches  must  be  made  by  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so. 

FUTURE  BIDS  REQUESTED 
Last  November,  when  we  held  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  vegetable  canning  industry  in  Washington  to  help  Us 
develop  the  program  for  expanding  supplies,  I  stated  that  once 
we  had  the  program  developed,  we  meant  business.  Now  that 
we  have  the  method  established  whereby  canners  can  obtain 
certification  under  the  program,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
accept  offers  for  future  delivery  from  any  canner  who  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  offer  us  supplies.  On  February  14th  announcements  will 
be  mailed  to  all  canners  of  tomatoes  and  peas  in  the  country, 
containing  forms  upon  which  offers  to  sell  for  future  delivery 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  may  be  made. 
Canners  may  offer  to  sell  us  these  products,  for  future  delivery, 
at  any  time  they  desire  from  that  date  until  supplies  from  the 
1942  packs  become  available  for  spot  delivery,  after  which  we 
will  accept  spot  offers.  Offers  on  the  part  of  canners  received 
within  any  calendar  week  will  be  reviewed  on  Tuesday  of  the 
following  week;  and  canners  will  be  notified  immediately,  follow¬ 
ing  this  review,  of  acceptances  of  their  offers.  This  offers,  in 
effect,  a  hedging  service  to  those  who  desire  it. 

The  price  levels  at  which  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  will  buy  all  quantities  of  1942  canned  tomatoes  and 
peas  offered  to  it  by  certified  canners  during  the  announced 
specified  periods  are  those  which  we  expect  to  prevail  in  the 
trade  during  the  forthcoming  marketing  season.  Our  base 
buying  price  for  canned  tomatoes  is  95  cents  a  dozen  and  $1.10 
a  dozen,  Alaskas  or  Sweets,  for  canned  peas.  Both  of  these 
prices  are  for  U.  S.  Grade  C,  No.  2  can  basis,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
We  intend  to  carry  out  our  purchase  activities  so  as  to  make 
possible  the  maintenance  of  these  price  levels  insofar  as  we  can 
under  the  war  conditions  which  must  of  necessity  guide  our 
operations.  We  have  no  desire  to  resort  to  requisitioning,  but 
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we  will  invoke  such  authority  if  supplies  needed  are  not  forth¬ 
coming  at  reasonable  prices.  We  don’t  want  any  efficient  oper¬ 
ator  to  deal  with  us  in  Lend-Lease  food  purchases  at  a  loss; 
at  the  same  time  food  is  one  field  that  should  see  no  quick 
profits  or  inventory  riches  while  our  best  young  men  fight. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
OVER-SUPPLY 

In  asking  canners  of  tomatoes  and  peas  to  pack  to  capacity 
this  coming  season,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  huge  supplies  being  piled  up  which,  at  a  later 
date,  may  harm  the  canning  industry.  We  know  that  canners 
remember  the  disastrous  effect  that  sharp  price  declines  follow¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  last  World  War  had  on  their  inventories. 
We  do  not  want  to  repeat  that  mistake  of  the  past.  And,  with 
the  machinery  that  we  have  today  for  handling  surpluses  and 
moving  excess  supplies  into  consumption,  there  is  no  need  for 
repeating  that  sad  experience  of  the  last  war. 

We  are  not  worrying  about  an  over-supply  and  you  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  consequences  of  it  in  the  case  of  canned 
tomatoes  and  peas.  We  have  a  large  segment  of  undernourished 
folks  in  this  country.  Nearly  eleven  million  persons  are  now 
receiving  public  assistance  of  some  kind  and  this  group  is  not 
likely  to  fall  below  about  ten  million — at  the  very  extreme  not 
below  eight  million,  because  most  of  them  are  unemployable,  the 
aged,  the  blind,  orphans  and  others.  They  need  food. 

Besides  these  we  are  carrying  on  an  expanding  school  lunch 
program  in  cooperation  with  parents  and  teachers  organizations 
and  other  groups.  There  are  about  27  million  school  children 
in  this  country.  About  nine  million  are  not  adequately  nour¬ 
ished  ;  a  hot  school  lunch  helps  them  to  become  better  physically, 
improves  their  ability  as  pupils,  and  helps  the  nation’s  future. 

I  have  yet  to  find  any  real  opposition  to  the  program,  which  will 
soon  reach  6,500,000  school  children. 

CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

We  can  use  tremendous  quantities  of  food  to  feed  these  to 
the  nation’s  advantage  and  the  post-war  feeding  job — it  staggers 
the  imagination  and  while  winning  the  war  is  the  center  of  all 
effort  now,  we  in  the  food  field  need  to  cock  our  weather  eye 
fairly  frequently  at  the  post-war  challenge.  The  way  we  meet 
that  opportunity  may  tell  whether  another  war  in  twenty  years, 
or  a  hundred  years,  of  peace  will  come.  On  Saturday,  Secretary 
Wickard  announced  the  1942  minimum  fair  prices  which  can¬ 
ners  in  each  state  should  pay  growers  before  becoming  eligible 
to  sell  canned  tomatoes  to  the  Department,  and  the  increase  in 
grower  prices  over  1940  which  canners  of  peas  should  pay  this 
year  to  participate  in  our  purchase  program.  The  findings 
of  the  State  War  Boards  on  minimum  fair  prices  for  tomatoes 
indicated  that  a  larger  increase  over  1940  than  we  originally 
had  contemplated  is  required  in  order  to  provide  you  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  raw  product  this  year.  For  peas,  the 
State  War  Boai’ds  generally  concurred  in  the  minimum  increase 
in  grower  prices  stated  in  the  December  19th  announcement  by 
Secretary  Wickai’d.  The  increase  of  $17.50  per  ton  over  the 
comparable  average  1940  price  has  been  established  as  the 
minimum  fair  price  which  canners  of  peas  are  to  pay  growers 
this  year  to  qualify  as  vendors  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  under  the  program.  The  problem  of  properly 
interpreting  this  increase  in  terms  of  grades  or  sieve  sizes  is 
still  unsolved  in  many  of  the  states,  however,  and  the  War 
Boards  have  been  asked  to  give  it  further  consideration  through 
consultation  with  canners  and  growers.  When  the  State  War 
Boards  have  arrived  at  their  decisions,  they  are  to  announce 
their  findings  to  the  industry  in  their  states  without  further 
review  in  Washington.  We  expect  you  canners  to  take  a  leading 
role  in  assisting  the  State  War  Boards  to  arrive  at  proper  and 
workable  findings. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  some  of  the  background 
of  the  caning  tomato  and  pea  production  program  we  are  spon¬ 
soring.  The  midsummer  Congress  adopted  the  Steagall  amend¬ 
ment,  providing  that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
called  upon  farmers  to  increase  production  of  any  crop  he 
should  provide  the  grower  price-support  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  85  per  cent  of  parity  or  comparable  prices. 

It  happens  that  farmers’  production  costs  are  rising  faster 
now  than  farm  prices.  It  is  also  true  that  to  meet  increased 


domestic  requirements,  and  the  needs  of  the  military  services 
and  Lend-Lease,  a  considerable  increased  production  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  at  a  time  when  demands  on  farmers  for  otb  r 
increases  bring  their  land,  labor  and  equipment  into  a  position 
to  be  bid  for,  with  comparative  advantage  of  various  crops 
changing  fast. 

At  least  the  fair  minimum  prices  to  farmers  must  be  paid  ly 
canners  in  order  to  make  their  product  acceptable  under  our 
purchase  program;  anything  less  would  run  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress.  We  want  farmers  to  contract  for  their  out¬ 
put,  to  insure  production  and  to  reduce  waste.  We  believe  the 
fair  prices,  based  on  recommendations  of  the  State  War  Boards 
and  correlated  by  the  Department,  are  necessary  to  get  the  raw 
product.  They  do  not  represent  unreasonable  increases  over 
past  years,  taking  all  factors  into  account. 

I  hope  my  comments,  some  of  which  related  to  the  big  task 
before  our  whole  nation  and  others  that  dealt  with  certain  de¬ 
tails  of  the  canning  program,  will  serve  to  help  you  in  the  days 
ahead.  During  times  such  as  these,  communication  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  is  especially  important.  If  done  effectively  it 
will  contribute  much  to  making  our  great  effort  more  potent  by 
molding  our  individual  energies  into  a  greater  force. 

This  war  effort  of  ours  will  bring  with  it  many  changes — 
some  of  them  abrupt.  Out  of  it  all  will  come  rapid  strides  of 
advancement  in  many  lines.  This  will  also  hold  true  in  the 
field  of  preparing  farm  products  for  market  and  marketing 
them.  All  of  us  are  vitally  intei’ested  in  improvements  in  this 
line  of  service — a  service  which  if  performed  efficiently  con¬ 
tributes  so  much  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  consumer.  The 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  is  keenly  interested  in 
doing  everything  it  possibly  can  to  help  capitalize  on  the  im¬ 
provements  which  these  days  of  change  will  bring.  To  do  so 
will  require  real  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Mr.  Hendrickson,  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  the  canners  in  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sented  here  at  the  Convention.  I  wish  every  canner  in  the 
United  States  could  have  heard  your  forceful  address;  and  I 
hope,  in  some  manner,  the  message  you  have  conveyed  can  be 
sent  back  to  them,  because  of  the  fact  that  they,  as  we  here, 
need  the  background  for  coming  operations  which  you  have 
furnished  in  the  material  you  have  given  us. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity,  too,  as  a  means  of  thanking 
you  for  taking  your  very  precious  time  in  coming  here.  We 
know  how  much  of  a  job  you  have,  and  how  much  pressure  you 
are  under  in  Washington  at  the  present  time.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  well  during  your  coming 
year’s  work  to  help  win  the  war. 

MR.  HENDRICKSON:  Thank  you. 

.  .  .  President  Paulus  and  Mr.  Hendrickson  shook  hands,  and 
the  audience  applauded  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  The  career  and  standing  of  our 
next  speaker  is  reflected  in  the  title  he  has  chosen  for  his  ad¬ 
dress  for  this  afternoon,  “Grower,  Triple  A,  and  Canner 
Relationships.” 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Wooster,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Northeast 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  is  one 
of  New  York  State’s  large  cherry  growers.  He  has  done  Triple 
A  work  since  1936  and  is  outstanding  for  his  organizational 
work  in  the  field  of  marketing.  Mr.  Wooster.  (Applause) 

Grower,  Triple  A,  and  Canner  Relationship 

By  Carl  G.  Wooster 

Assistant  Director,  Northeast  Division,  Agriculturc'i 
Adjustment  Administration 

IT  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with  you  today  and  to  ’  e 
privileged  to  follow  Roy  Hendrickson  on  this  program. 
Although  I  am  personally  a  New  York  State  fruit  and  veg  - 
table  farmer,  I  am  representing  the  AAA,  and  feel  that  If' 
have  a  fair  appreciation  of  canner  problems.  In  fact,  for  yea.  > 
I  have  felt  that  canners  are,  after  all,  only  one  step  removv  ’ 
from  agriculture.  As  a  farmer  I  have  believed  in  organizatic 
and  to  that  end  I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  helping  growei 
to  organize  into  commodity  groups.  Thus,  we  have  attempt?  i 
to  analyze  the  problems  of  cherry  growers,  apple  growers,  an  1 
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V  retable  growers,  and  to  some  extent  have  been  fairly  success- 
f  in  solving  their  problems  within  the  industry  itself. 

•lowever,  agriculture  as  a  whole  is  just  now  recovering  from 
j.  .lajor  depression.  The  situation  became  so  severe  that  it 
t.  lime  a  subject  of  national  concern.  Congress  passed  laws 
a  1  made  appropriations  to  assist  farmers  in  regaining  their 
(■  •  nomic  and  social  position  along  with  that  of  labor  and  in- 
di  •'try.  For  several  years  we  have  been  building  an  agricultural 
j),  igram  which  is  designed  to  restore  and  to  conserve  the  fer- 
tdity  of  our  lands  and  to  rehabilitate,  and  to  secure  for  our 
ff.  liners,  their  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

Among  the  several  government  agricultural  agencies  estab- 
lii  lied  to  accomplish  these  objectives  was  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration.  It  is  known  as  an  “action”  agency, 
and  one  of  its  policies  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  balance 
between  the  supply  and  demand  for  agricultural  commodities. 

It  functions  as  a  cooperator  with  farmers  and  the  Government. 
The  AAA,  together  with  the  other  agencies,  through  quota 
programs,  loans,  crop  insurance,  and  other  devices,  has  prac¬ 
tically  underwritten  and  guaranteed  the  future  security  of  the 
basic  agricultural  commodities.  I  speak  particularly  of  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Through  marketing 
agreements,  the  dairy  industry  and  some  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  found  relief. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  represents  an  important 
part  of  the  nation’s  agriculture  and  both  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  perhaps  among  the  most  hazardous  crops  which  farmers 
produce.  In  attempting  to  do  something  for  these  commodity 
groups,  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  first  analyze  those  groups 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  to  recognize  the  characteristics  of 
each  industry. 

Our  experience  in  setting  up  agricultural  programs  for  the 
basic  commodities  and  other  farm  products  has  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  application  of  the  principles  involved  could  be 
made  available  to  either  fruits  or  vegetables.  We  have  made 
use  of  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  and  of  loans  and  of  crop  in¬ 
surance;  and  if  we  were  to  look  into  the  vegetable  industry, 
after  having  broken  it  down  and  classified  it  as  fresh  vegetables 
and  processing  vegetables,  and  recognizing  the  competitive  na¬ 
ture  of  these  two  units,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  visualize  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principle  of  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  in  the 
terms  of  an  ever-normal  food  supply,  to  the  processing  end  of 
the  industry.  Historically,  we  have  had  years  of  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  at  high  prices,  and  years  of  low  production  with  low 
prices,  and  correspondingly  we  have  intensified  the  problems  of 
both  producers  and  canners. 

.At  the  present  time  we  are  concerned  with  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Food  and  Freedom  Program.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  establish  stock  piles  or  reserves  this  coming 
year.  However,  if  we  should  have  maximum  acreages  and 
maximum  yields,  we  have  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
stock  piles  or  reserves  for  future  contingencies.  Our  experience 
With  this  program  may  lead  the  way  for  the  development  of  a 
future  program  following  the  present  emergency.  To  me,  it 
nil  ans  a  contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  vegetable  industry, 
to  the  canning  industry,  and  insurance  to  consumers  that  we 
will  have  ample  supplies  at  all  times  at  fair  prices. 

The  canner  has  asked,  “In  case  we  establish  stock  piles,  what 

V  '1  be  our  policy  with  regard  to  liquidating  these  stock  piles?” 
iVi  v  answer  is,  that  the  government,  having  encouraged,  and 
b(  ng  somewhat  responsible  for  these  stock  piles,  assures  can- 
n  s  and  growers  that  the  stock  piles  will  not  be  liquidated  in 
s  ha  manner  as  to  cause  distress.  If  necessary  to  protect  the 
(  lity  in  the  stock  piles  as  collateral  for  loans,  it  would  be 
I  irely  possible  to  restrict  production  temporarily  through  an 
&  '>tment  or  quota  program.  To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  contri- 
b  ions  agriculture  is  willing  to  make  in  return  for  security  in 
1  duction  and  prices. 

n  setting  up  the  present  vegetable  program,  an  attempt  has 
I  n  made  to  recognize  growers,  canners,  and  consumers,  and 
t  establish  that  program  on  a  basis  of  equity  for  all.  True, 

V  have  no  precedents  to  go  by,  and  it  is  within  the  realm  of 
I'  'Sibility  that  even  Government  officials  shall  sometimes  make 
r:  stakes.  However,  it  is  truly  an  attempt  to  meet  the  situation 

V  bout  doing  injustice  to  anyone. 


At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  war  production  program,  and 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  have  all  promised  whole-hearted 
support.  Business  is  not  “as  usual.” 

We  are  asking  growers  to  step  up  their  acreage  of  tomatoes 
32  per  cent  and  their  acreage  of  peas  46  per  cent  over  1941. 
We  realize  that  labor  and  some  materials  will  be  very  short 
this  year  and  this  increase  in  production  will  intensify  many  of 
the  problems.  It  is  a  time  when  we  are  marshalling  all  our 
resources  in  a  planned  program,  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency 
with  a  minimum  of  wastage  of  materials  and  labor.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  asking  growers  and  canners  to  negotiate  on 
a  contract  basis,  for  it  is  most  important  that  canners  know 
where  their  raw  products  are  coming  from,  and  also  important 
that  the  grower  shall  know  that  the  facilities  will  be  available 
to  receive  that  produce.  We  are  anxious  that  both  growers  and 
canners  respect  their  contracts  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
achieve  that  end. 

These  goals  of  40,000,000  cases  of  tomatoes  and  38,000,000 
cases  of  peas  have  been  set  with  the  idea  of  attainment,  and  in 
establishing  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  to  growers,  we  have 
given  consideration  to  many  factors,  including  justice  and  equity 
to  all. 

At  the  present  time  we  hear  much  talk  of  price  ceilings  and 
Government  allocation  of  needed  canned  foods.  We  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  answer  the  need  for  special  requirements,  as  well 
as  for  civilian  necessities,  by  producing  the  foods  we  need  and 
thereby  creating  a  relationship  between  supply  and  demand 
which  will  insure  both  Government  and  civilians  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  at  fair  prices.  I  believe  we  can  accomplish  this 
without  mandatory  or  discriminatory  regulations. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  our  agricultural  programs 
and  to  me  the  greatest  result  has  been  the  progress  made  by  our 
people  in  their  thinking,  in  their  appreciation  of  other  points  of 
view  and  the  interests  of  other  groups.  Their  ability  to  sit 
down  around  the  table  to  discuss  their  problems  gives  me  great 
faith  in  the  future.  The  attitudes  and  the  thinking  of  our 
people  is  more  important  to  me  than  our  present  programs,  or 
the  laws  upon  our  statute  books.  Often  I  am  asked  by  farmers 
as  to  the  future  of  agricultural  programs  and  my  reply  has 
been, — “It  depends  upon  what  you  want  them  to  be.”  I  have 
faith  in  their  fairness  and  I  know  that  30  million  people  living 
on  our  farms  represent  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  population 
to  be  ignored. 

In  looking  into  the  post-war  period,  in  an  attempt  to  rebuild 
a  tired  and  war-torn  nation,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
we  will  give  recognition  to  the  needs  of  the  millions  of  our 
people  who  are  undernourished,  improperly  clothed,  and  poorly 
housed.  The  future  program  will  call  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  systems  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy  which  believes  in  a  fair  standard  of  living  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all.  The  importance  of  the  canning  industry  in  future 
nutrition  programs  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  is  hard  to  forecast  the  future,  but  I  believe  that  our  farm 
program,  including  programs  such  as  this  vegetable  program, 
will  be  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  nation’s  future  economy 
and  society. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  those  of  us  in  the  Department  to 
have  worked  with  you,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate 
all  the  problems  that  may  arise,  you  may  be  assured  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  maintain  our  policy  of  justice  for  all. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS;  Mr.  Carl  Wooster,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  your  address.  I  wish  we  could  see  more  of 
you  people.  We  know  how  much  work  you  have  to  do. 

Are  there  any  questions  anyone  would  like  to  ask  Carl,  for 
a  few  minutes,  until  the  next  address? 

Is  Mr.  Bowman  in  the  room?  Mr.  Bowman  was  to  have  at¬ 
tended  another  meeting  prior  to  the  time  he  reached  here,  and 
apparently  he  has  been  detained  in  a  question  period,  necessi¬ 
tating  extra  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  whenever  the  children  of  Israel  were 
involved  in  trouble,  a  leader  always  arose  from  the  people.  I 
am  going  to  call  on  the  Moses  of  our  Industry  to  pinch-hit  for 
a  few  minutes,  until  Mr.  Bowman  arrives. 

John  Baxter,  will  you  come  up  and  say  something  to  us  for 
a  few  minutes?  (Applause) 
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MR.  BAXTER:  I  understand  I  am  to  read  Mr.  Bowman’s 
speech,  and  if  you  will  bear  with  me  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can. 

.  .  .  Whereupon  Mr.  Baxter  read  Mr.  Bowman’s  prepared 
paper  .  .  . 


The  Sugar  Situation 

By  A.  E.  Bowman 

Chief,  Sugar  Section,  Food  Supply  Branch,  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board 

(Read  by  Mr.  John  Baxter) 

I  WANT  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  about  sugar.  I  want  to 
I  talk  especially  about  how  sugar  fits  into  our  war  economy,  and 
speculate  a  little  with  you  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  of  it  to  go  around. 

Everybody  likes  sugar.  The  very  word  has  insinuated  itself 
into  the  language  as  a  symbol  of  things  prized.  When  a  young 
woman  addresses  her  boy  friend  as  “sugar”,  there  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  high  compliment  implied.  Poker  players  occasionally 
sweeten  the  pot,  and  I  have  heard  that  there  are  even  such  things 
as  sugar  daddies. 

Alexander  the  Great  would  have  said  that  you  were  talking 
nonsense  if  you  had  been  there  to  suggest  that  sugar  had  any 
bearing  upon  military  success.  In  those  days  you  got  together 
a  lot  of  professional  soldiers  and  marched  them  into  a  field 
some  place  where  they  fought  hand-to-hand  with  another  army 
of  professional  soldiers.  War  might  be  something  of  a  nuisance 
to  the  peasant  when  it  swept  over  his  fields,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  civilian  population  was  little  engaged  and  life  behind 
the  lines  went  on  about  as  usual. 

Today  we  have  total  wars.  And  totality  means  that  life 
behind  the  lines  does  not  go  on  as  usual,  and  cannot  go  on  as 
usual.  Who  today  is  the  non-combatant?  I  have  yet  to  meet 
him.  This  war  is  being  fought  everywhere  in  the  world  and 
contending  forces  can  get  at  each  other — from  the  ice  floes  of 
the  Arctic  to  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert.  Such  inoffensive 
implements  as  skis  are  important  instruments  of  war  in  Russia, 
and  in  Burma  the  Siamese  and  the  Japs  are  using  elephants. 
It  is  being  fought  in  American  factories.  It  is  being  fought  in 
American  canning  plants.  It  is  being  won  or  lost  in  American 
homes. 

The  fact  that  everybody  likes  and  wants  sugar  complicates 
our  problem.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  energy¬ 
building  foods.  It  has  a  variety  of  industrial  uses,  including 
the  production  of  alcohol  which  is  essential  in  the  manufacture 
of  smokeless  power  and  many  other  war  materials.  The  indus¬ 
trial  demand  for  sugar  is  going  to  increase,  and  so  the  problem 
is  to  see  that  130  million  Americans  get  some  for  their  coffee 
and  to  sprinkle  on  their  oatmeal. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

What  are  the  prospects  of  meeting  the  total  enormous 
demand?  Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  remind  you  that  supplies 
from  the  Philippines  have  been  cut  off.  Barring  a  drastic 
reversal  of  the  trends  in  the  Pacific,  which  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  count  upon  in  1942,  that  source  of  supply  is  gone — 
temporarily.  Naturally,  the  outlook  will  change  throughout  the 
course  of  the  year.  For  example,  by  late  spring  we  should  have 
a  fairly  definite  idea  of  how  much  sugar  will  be  available  from 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  and  other  producing  areas  in  the  West 
Indies.  We  will  have  a  better  idea  of  what  can  be  expected  as 
Hawaii’s  contribution,  and  we  may  find  that  sugar  can  be 
moved  out  of  Java  this  year.  But  when  we  talk  about  bringing 
sugar  from  remote  places,  we  have  to  remember  that  it  is  a 
commodity  characterized  by  bulk,  and  the  availability  of  cargo 
space  is  a  limiting  factor  there.  Even  if  there  were  larger 
stocks  available  for  import  it  would  still  be  necessary  to 
economize  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  shipping  from  more 
essential  war  purposes. 

Add  or  subtract  and  you  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
your  Government  has  reached,  namely,  that  the  most  realistic 


supply  estimate  for  this  year  is  just  about  five  and  a  half  milli'n 
short  tons.  That  includes  the  carry-over,  and  it  also  includes 
265,000  tons  of  hoarded  stocks  which  it  is  expected  to  9 
recovered.  That’s  the  supply,  calculated  prudently.  What  of 
the  demand?  This  year  consumption  normally  would  be 
expected  to  run  to  around  seven  and  a  half  million  short  toiis. 
That  represents  a  half-million  ton  reduction  from  1941  con¬ 
sumption  and  as  a  consequence  Order  M-55  as  amended  limits 
industrial  users,  jobbers,  and  wholesalers  to  a  percentage  of 
their  1941  supplies. 

I  do  not  want  to  tire  you  with  statistics,  but  the  figures  are 
important  and  they  paint  the  total  over-all  picture  better  than 
I  can  do  it  in  words. 

Of  that  total  supply  industry  will  absorb  approximately  35 
per  cent  and  family  consumption,  plus  hotels  and  restaurants, 
will  account  for  about  65  per  cent.  It  is  hoped  that  the  amount 
of  sugar  for  those  purposes  can  be  substantially  maintained  by 
shifting  part  of  the  demand  for  sugar  for  industrial  alcohol 
from  other  industrial  uses  rather  than  from  food  stocks. 

For  home  use  some  alternatives  suggest  themselves,  such  as 
greater  use  of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  and  sorghum,  and 
greater  consumption  of  sugar-bearing  fruits.  Incidentally,  a 
lump  of  maple  sugar  in  your  coffee  isn’t  at  all  bad. 

Now,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  need  for  sugar  is  quite 
as  great  in  our  allied  United  Nations,  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  with  us.  We  will  have  to  continue  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  notably  to  Great  Britain, 
and  perhaps  to  Russia.  For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  availability  of  sugar  in  the  factory  towns  of  north  England 
may  have  as  much  to  do  with  licking  Jappo-Hitlerism,  as  the 
availability  of  sugar  in  Chicago  or  Omaha. 

Nevertheless,  even  discounting  the  amount  which  we  received 
from  the  Philippines,  and  allowing  for  below-normal  quantities 
from  Hawaii,  and  allocations  from  this  hemisphere  to  our  allies, 
there  will  be  enough  sugar  to  afford  at  least  a  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  which  will  probably  be  above  that  provided  in  most 
of  the  major  countries  of  the  world. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  has 
rationed  sugar.  The  present  allotments  are  about  70  to  75  per 
cent  of  normal  peacetime  consumption.  Prior  to  December  7 — 
that  black  day  of  infamy,  as  the  President  aptly  called  it — most 
of  the  world  outside  the  United  States  was  limiting  the  use 
of  sugar.  We  were,  and  are,  more  fortunate  than  other  nations 
in  having  a  fairly  sizeable  continental  production  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  substantial  available  supplies  in  such  nearby  off-shore 
places  as  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the 
other  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Our  domestic  sugar  production 
is  capable  of  some  expansion,  and  probably  larger  production 
can  be  expected  from  the  West  Indies  also,  but  not  before  1943. 

STABILIZING  MEASURES  TAKEN 

The  possibility  of  a  critical  sugar  situation  developing  did  not 
dawn  upon  your  Government  all  of  a  sudden  with  the  falling 
of  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Certain  measures  already  had  been 
taken  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  situation  without  resorting 
to  allocation  or  rationing  of  supplies.  Between  September,  1939, 
and  the  summer  of  1941  sugar  import  and  mainland  productio  ■ 
quotas,  as  provided  for  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  were  at  varion  1 
times  increased  or  even  suspended  in  order  to  provide  sulficie:  . 
supplies  to  meet  an  expanding  demand  and  to  keep  prices  s  ': 
reasonable  levels.  By  August,  1941,  a  raw  sugar  price  ceilir  • 
had  become  necessary  and  was  established.  These  steps  prove  i 
sufficiently  effective  at  the  time  and  no  further  action  was  take 
until  the  outlook  was  radically  changed  by  the  events  c’ 
December  7. 

Within  a  week  the  Production  Board  issued  General  Preferenc 
Order  M-55.  And  a  week  after  that  the  office  of  Price  Admini' 
tration  issued  Schedule  No.  60,  setting  maximum  primary  ar  ' 
wholesale  prices  for  all  direct -consumption  sugars.  On  Deceir 
her  30  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  initiated  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  entire  1942  Cuban  sugar  crop. 

A  realistic  view  ahead  as  of  this  date  shows  that  thes 
measures,  helpful  as  they  were,  have  not  completely  met  th 
new  and  greater  emergency.  There  are  at  least  two  furthc 
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al  natives  that  can  be  resorted  to:  Price  increases  or  supply 
rr,  ning.  Of  course,  if  price  increases  of  sufficient  magnitude 
w  e  to  be  permitted,  the  effect  indirectly  would  be  to  ration 
tl  supply  so  that  the  more  essential  demands  would  be  satis- 
fi.  But  it  would  be  an  extremely  rough  sort  of  rationing  by 
w‘-  ch  those  who  have  would  get,  and  those  without  would 
ha  ?  to  do  without.  Hoarding  on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do 
w  Id  be  greatly  stimulated,  and  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
th.'-  lower  income  groups — to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences 
to  -he  morale  of  all  workers — would  be — well,  to  say  the  least, 
dPi  ’dedly  detrimental. 

■■"herefore,  supply  rationing  remains  as  the  one  practicable 
alternative  which  will  allow  the  necessary  readjustments  to  be 
made  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  assure  that  no  dispropor¬ 
tionate  sacrifice  will  be  demanded  of  any  income  group.  And  it 
also  will  constitute  the  soundest  basis  for  fair  and  effective 
price  control. 

That  brings  us  up  to  the  new  control  order.  In  the  new 
order  we  are  going  to  apply  a  “use”  basis  for  manufacturers  of 
food  products  using  sugar,  and  a  resale  basis  for  others.  Amend¬ 
ments  no  doubt  will  be  suggested  by  experience  and  they  will 
be  issued  whenever  it  appears  they  are  in  the  public  interest. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  except  some  industrial  uses  from  the 
limitations  in  the  order.  We  are  working  very  closely  with  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
allotments  will  take  into  account  the  Government’s  program  for 
canned  foods  in  1942. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  tells  us  that  the  canning  and 
preserving  industry  used  in  1939  about  300  thousand  tons  of 
sugar.  That  makes  your  industry  the  third  largest  industrial 
user.  In  1941,  because  of  the  improved  outlook  for  all  foods 
and  also  because  of  the  exceptionally  good  fruit  crop,  your 
industry  used  an  estimated  370  thousand  tons,  or  about  23 
per  cent  more  than  in  1939.  Preserved  fruits  and  berries  of 
all  types,  and  the  record  pack,  accounted  for  this  increase. 

In  order  to  preserve  food  products  the  general  requirements 
for  this  purpose  have  been  provided,  but  you  should  bear  in 
mind  that  wherever  a  saving  in  the  use  of  sugar  can  be  made, 
you  should  take  all  possible  steps  to  do  it. 


I  have  had  a  very  heartening  experience  in  the  last  six  weeks. 

I  have  been  around  the  country  and  I  have  talked  with  all  sorts 
of  people  who  are  interested  in  this  sugar  situation.  And  I 
have  found  everywhere  a  fine  cooperative  spirit.  When  it  comes 
to  patriotism  as  expressed  in  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
handling  of  an  extremely  difficult  and  complex  national  problem 
the  members  of  the  canning  industry  with  whom  I  have  talked 
don’t  have  to  take  their  hats  off  to  anybody. 

Down  in  Washington  we  aren’t  operating  in  a  vacuum.  We 
are  sensitive  to  everything  that  is  involved  in  this  situation. 
We  have  been  entrusted  with  this  job  of  supplying  such  controls 
as  may  be  necessary  to  see  that  sugar  makes  its  maximum 
contribution  to  the  victory  effort,  and  we  know  very  well  that 
if  we  don’t  do  it  under  Donald  Nelson  we  are  going  to  be 
unceremoniously  tossed  out  and  the  job  will  be  given  to  some¬ 
body  else  who  will  do  it.  We  have  sworn  to  do  it  and  we 
mean  to  do  it. 

We  value  your  comments  and  suggestions.  If  you  can  tell  us 
how  better  we  can  do  the  job,  walk  right  in;  don’t  bother  to 
knock.  We  want  and  appreciate  your  help.  I  cannot  promise 
you  that  in  the  handling  of  our  stocks  of  sugar  nobody  is  going 
to  be  hurt,  but  I  can  promise  you  that  such  burdens  as  are 
unavoidable  are  going  to  be  borne  equally,  with  favors  to 
none.  We  are  all  in  this  thing  together;  together  we  will  see 
it  through. 

GENERAL  PREFERENCE  ORDER  M-55 
Deliveries  Not  Charged  Against  Quota:  .  .  . 

(d)  (5)  (x)  Any  canner  or  processor,  to  furnish  supplies  to 
enable  him  to  pack  fruits  or  vegetables,  provided  that  he  has 
complied  with  all  orders  of  the  War  Production  Board  with 
reference  to  the  conservation  of  Sugar,  and  further  provided  that 
any  such  canner  or  processor  must  file  with  his  Supplier,  from 
whom  he  is  accepting  delivery  of  Direct-Consumption  Sugar,  a 
written  statement  in  substantially  the  following  language, 
manually  signed  by  a  responsible  official. 

“The  undersigned  intends  to  pack  (  )  (quantity)  of  (  ). 

To  do  this  (  )  bags  of  sugar  are  needed.  I  have  in  my 

possession  or  under  my  control  (  )  bags  of  Direct-Consump- 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 


Patented 

iHE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 


The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

The  double  husker  is  suaranteed  to  do  sood  work  when  operatins  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Mortal  Double  Husker  with  its  celebrated  ear  placins 
and  ear  sausins  device — the  most  positive  ear  placer  and  saugins  device  in  use. 

The  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is  its  husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model 
husker  is  equipped  with  all  steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our  latest  model  husker  are  made 
much  longer  than  other  husking  rolls,  therefore  they  have  greater  husking  capa¬ 
city.  We  are  the  first  to  build  a  husker  with  rubber  husking  rolls  and  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  rubber  rolls.  We  will  be  glad  to  equip  our 
huskers  with  rubber  rolls  with  spiral  grooves  and  made  in  sections  like  other 
manufacturers  use  when  ordered. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUTTING  MACHINE 


TH  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either  single  or  double  cut  (or  cream 
sly'  corn. 

TK  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  for  either  cream  style  or  whole  grain 
cot  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  positive  feed  and  will  cut  either  the 
bar  n  or  large  varieties  of  corn.^  It  has  great  capacity  and  has  the  same 
cap  ity  of  our  Morral  Double  Husker. 


THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE  is  made  for  all  standard  size 
cans.  The  Morral  Labeling  Machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and 
is  a  well  built  machine. 

All  of  our  latest  model  machines  have  valuable  improvements 
over  older  models.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  catalogue  of  our 
machinery  and  get  our  prices  and  terms  for  any  machinery  you  may  need 
in  our  line  before  you  place  your  order. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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tion  Sugar.  I  request  delivery  of  (  )  bags  of  Direct- 

Consumption  Sugar  representing  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  Direct-Consumption  Sugar  in  my  possession  or 
under  my  control  and  the  quantity  I  need  in  order  to  pack  the 
commodity  referred  to  above.  I  further  represent  that  I  have 
complied  with  all  orders  of  the  War  Production  Board  with 
reference  to  the  conservation  of  sugar  and  that  I  intend  to 
comply  with  all  future  orders  of  the  War  Production  Board  with 
reference  to  such  matters. 

Name . 

By . 

A  copy  of  such  writing  must  be  filed  with  the  Director  of 
Priorities.  Such  statement  shall  constitute  a  representation  to 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Supplier  that  the  signer 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  stated.  The  Supplier  shall  be 
entitled  to  rely  on  such  representation,  unless  he  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  false. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bowman,  and 
his  very  acceptable  proxy,  for  the  very  excellent  message  that 
was  just  given  us.  It  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Bowman  was  not 
present  to  hear  the  applause  that  John  received  for  his  jokes. 
It  is  rather  an  interesting  coincidence  that  we  asked  John  to 
help  us  prepare  the  speaker  program  in  the  beginning,  and 
now  we  are  asking  him  to  finish  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  more  items  which  I  think  we  should 
consider  before  we  leave.  You  heard  Judge  Covington  say  that 
we  are  now  in  a  period  where  “business  as  usual”  is  not  in 
order.  It  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  call  to  your  attention  as 
canners  the  need  for  holding  in  reserve  as  much  of  your  profits 
as  possible,  in  order  to  build  up  a  liberal  cash  back-log  to  help 
take  care  of  what  will  happen  to  you  during  the  deflation 
period,  when  we  come  back  to  the  lower  level  again. 

It  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  price  control  there 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of  inflation;  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  seems  very  desirable  to  try  to  protect  yourselves 
against  that  possibility. 

We  are  now  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  look  at  Mr. 
Bowman  in  person.  (Applause)  Mr.  Bowman,  we  realize  that 
you  were  at  another  meeting,  and  they  probably  bogged  you 
down  with  a  lot  of  questions;  and  that  is  probably  what  caused 
you  to  be  late. 

During  your  absence  we  had  John  Baxter  read  your  address, 
so  you  have  that  much  off  your  chest.  If  there  is  anything  else 
you  would  like  to  say  (and  there  probably  is),  I  am  sure  we 
would  be  very  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bowman,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section,  Food  Supply 
Branch,  Office  of  Production  Management.  (Applause) 

MR.  BOWMAN :  I  want  to  thank  John  for  reading  this  so- 
called  talk.  I  don’t  know  how  much  he  added.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  tell  you  the  statement  as  of  today  from  the  Director  of 
Priorities,  as  to  percentages.  This  won’t  interest  you  except 
from  a  general  information  standpoint. 

“The  Director  of  Priorities  hereby  determines  that  during 
the  month  of  February,  1942,  the  quota  of  direct-consumption 
sugar  permitted  receivers  under  paragraph  (d)  of  Order  No. 
M-55,  as  amended,  shall  be  80  per  cent  of  use  or  resale  during 
the  base  period  of  1941,  as  prescribed  in  the  Order.”  You  are 
not  so  much  interested  in  that. 

“Sugar  may  be  delivered  to  any  canner  or  processor  to  fur¬ 
nish  supplies  to  enable  him  to  pack  fruits  or  vegetables,  provided 
that  he  has  complied  with  all  Orders  of  the  War  Production 
Board  with  reference  to  conservation  of  sugar;  and  further 
provided,  that  any  such  canner  or  processor  must  file  with  his 
supplier  from  whom  he  is  accepting  delivery  of  direct-consump¬ 
tion  sugar,  a  written  statement,  substantially  the  following 
language,  manually  signed  by  a  responsible  official.” 

...  At  this  point,  Mr.  Bowman  read  the  form  attached  to 
his  prepared  talk,  read  previously  by  Mr.  Baxter  .  .  . 

Did  John  cover  that? 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  don’t  think  he  went  into  that 
very  thoroughly.  He  read  that,  but  he  didn’t  go  into  the  rest 
of  it. 


MR.  BOWMAN :  That  permits  all  of  you  who  are  engaged 
in  this  Industry  to  receive  your  supplies  in  advance  of  the  tii-io 
you  are  going  to  need  them.  We  are  pretty  much  leaving  you 
on  your  own  as  to  how  much  you  need;  what  your  anticipated 
needs  are. 

We,  of  course,  will  want  some  control  of  the  sugar  after  the 
pack,  if  you  have  some  left  over.  For  instance,  if  you  get  a 
freeze  in  the  middle  of  the  corn  season,  you  would  probably 
have  sugar  left  over,  which  we  would  want  control  over. 

There  is  one  thing:  Probably  in  the  offing  sometime,  worked 
out  with  the  Canners’  Committee  and  Mr.  Baxter,  we  will 
pi’obably  say  that  in  the  case  of  corn  if  you  use  two  pounds  for 
a  24-2  case  of  country-style  corn,  we  will  permit  you  to  use 
one  pound.  You  will  be  able  to  pack  your  merchandise  fancy 
in  appearance,  but  not  in  sweets.  We  do  not  know  yet  exactly 
what  the  supply  situation  will  be.  We  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  come  to  that,  but  it  looks  as  though  we  might  right  now. 

We  realize  and  are  completely  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  new 
Order  will  not  solve  all  of  the  individual  problems.  These  will 
be  decided  in  Washington,  within  the  broad  outlines  of  policy, 
as  they  are  established,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies,  and  in  cooperation  with  your  Committee.  For  in¬ 
stance,  right  now  there  is  some  talk  of  rationing.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  very  closely  with  the  OP  A  and  the  War  Production  Board. 
This  is,  the  two  of  us  are  working  very  closely  together  in  order 
to  reach  an  early  decision  on  the  available  stocks  for  consumer 
consumption  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  do  regret  that  I  could  not  be  here  earlier,  but  if  there  are 
any  other  questions,  if  you  will  come  in  next  door  there  will  be 
ether  men  who  will  be  able  to  answer  them.  If  you  have  other 
problems  at  home  we  want  you  to  write  us,  and  we  will  try 
to  answer  them.  If  you  are  in  Washington  and  have  problems, 
come  in  and  we  will  try  to  solve  them. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  fine  cooperation  in  the  past. 
You  have  certainly  been  a  great  gang  to  work  with,  and  we  all 
appreciate  it  in  Washington.  As  you  know,  we  have  had  a 
little  trouble  down  there;  but  your  particular  group,  I  might 
say,  has  been  one  of  the  fairest  and  finest  to  work  with;  and  I 
sincerely  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Bowman  that 
his  substitute  did  not  let  him  down.  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  here,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  heard  the  applause  that  you  re¬ 
ceived  for  your  address. 

To  most  of  us  when  we  came  to  this  Convention  we  were 
minus  a  lot  of  pieces  in  a  jigsaw  puzzle;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  various  addresses  that  we  have  heard  have  filled  in  a  lot 
of  the  vacant  places.  There  are  probably  some  of  them  still 
vacant,  and  we  will  still  have  to  hunt  around  to  find  the  pieces 
to  fill  them;  but  they  will  be  forthcoming,  no  doubt,  just  as 
rapidly  as  the  various  difficulties  can  be  straightened  out. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  very  fine  thing  that  we  could  all  be  here 
and  see  the  caliber  of  the  men  who  are  trying  so  hard  to 
further  the  war  effort  and  bring  order  out  of  sudden  chaos 
that  came  upon  us  the  seventh  of  December.  Up  to  that  time 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  130,000,000  Americans  could  never  'o 
wrong.  They  gave  us  a  pretty  hard  jolt  that  day,  and  tl  '  y 
are  going  to  make  us  prove  it;  and  it  is  up  to  us,  every  c.ne 
individually,  to  go  back  to  his  home  and  do  everything  je 
possibly  can  to  push  this  effort  to  a  quick  and  successful  ce:i- 
clusion.  The  longer  the  time  we  take  the  more  lives  and  t’.e 
more  destruction  of  property  there  will  be. 

.  .  .  Announcements  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  It  has  been  a  very  fine  meetiv'^. 
You  have  been  a  wonderful  audience.  Your  attention  has  bi  n 
splendid,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  all  go  away  from  the  C<  - 
vention  feeling  that  we  have  done  everything  possible  on  t  e 
part  of  the  Canning  Industry  to  avoid  being  found  wanting  n 
fulfilling  our  opportunity  for  service  in  this  war. 

It  is  now  four  o’clock,  and  if  there  is  no  further  business  'c 
will  stand  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:00  o’clock  .  .  . 
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CLOSING  SESSION 

T.4URSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  29,  1942 

T’  HE  meeting  convened  at  ten-thirty  o’clock,  President  Paulus 
1  residing. 

i*  RE  SIDE  NT  PAULUS:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  this  morning  is  the  report  of 
tht  Resolutions  Committee.  The  Chair  will  ask  Mr.  S.  B. 
CiiMight  to  make  the  report. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Cutright  read  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolutions 

PLEDGE 

With  our  country  at  war  and  the  canning  industry  once  again 
called  upon  for  an  all-out  effort  in  supplying  both  military  and 
civilian  needs,  formal  resolutions  are  hardly  necessary  and  pos¬ 
sibly  inappropriate.  We  need  only  record  at  this  1942  conven¬ 
tion  the  determination  of  every  canner  to  accept  his  individual 
responsibility  to  carry  on  fully  his  own  task  in  the  total  war 
effort,  and  efficiently  and  effectively  to  serve  his  government 
and  country. 

THANKS 

WHEREAS,  the  exceptional  success  of  the  Annual  Convention 
this  year,  attested  by  the  unprecedented  attendance  at  all  ses¬ 
sions,  can  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  splendid 
character  of  our  guest  speakers,  the  unsparing  contributions 
of  time  by  Government  officials,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
allied  industries,  the  daily  and  trade  press  and  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  be  requested  to  communicate  to  each  of  them 
an  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  their  friendly  and  valuable 
contributions. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  advancement  in  the  science  of  canning,  manifested  in  the 
recognition  of  the  vital  role  of  canned  foods  in  the  war  effort 
and  in  civilian  welfare,  can  be  attributed  to  the  continuing 
program  of  scientific  research  in  which  there  have  been  notable 
contributions  by  the  can  manufacturers.  Once  again  they  have 
evidenced  their  cooperation  through  participation  in  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  project  for  study  of  the  nutritional  value  of  canned 
foods. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association,  through 
its  President  and  Secretary,  express  to  the  can  manufacturers 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  industry  for  these  continued 
efforts. 

*  *  * 

TO  PRESIDENT  PAULUS 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  our  Association  have  the  demands 
on  our  President  been  more  trying  than  during  the  past  year. 
Unstinted  contribution  of  time,  exceptional  experience  and  judg- 
mej't,  tact  and  foresight,  in  short,  all  of  the  attributes  of  a 
true  leader  have  been  required  to  guide  the  industry.  These 
heavy  demands  were  more  than  met  by  our  retiring  President, 
RC'BERT  C.  PAULUS.  To  his  demanding  task  he  brought  not 
on  requisite  qualities  of  leadership,  but  also  a  seriousness  of 
pu’  pose,  and  a  sincerity  of  character  that  have  endeared  him  to 
al'  of  us.  To  him  we  express  our  thanks  for  his  remarkable 
lef  ’ership  and  service. 

TO  SECRETARY  GORRELL 
)  the  critical  months  and  years  ahead,  in  which  things  must 
bi  'one  well  and  quickly,  the  canning  industry  is  peculiarly  for- 
tn  te  in  having  available  to  it  the  experience  and  sage  counsel 
of  ne  who  in  the  last  World  War  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
sp  ndid  record  of  the  industry  in  then  meeting  its  country’s 
's.  Now  that  we  are  engaged  in  another  and  more  difficult 
CO  ict,  with  greater  demands  and  more  abundant  opportunities 
fo  service,  the  Association  turns  once  again  to  our  Secretary, 
F  -^k  E.  Gorrell,  for  his  counsel  and  guidance.  We  do  so  with 
rt  ,ved  confidence  and  gratification,  and  express  to  Frank  E. 
G'  ell  and  his  faithful  staff  our  deep  gratitude  for  their  con- 
ti:  mg  and  invaluable  services  to  the  Association  and  the 
in  stry. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

In  an  industry  more  than  eight  decades  old  the  annual  passing 
of  friends  of  the  factory,  market  place  and  conference  hall  must 
be  faced  with  sorrow  and  fortitude.  And  in  an  Association  now 
in  its  thirty-fifth  year  the  loss  of  men  who  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  building  of  the  Association 
brings  to  each  of  us  a  sense  of  irretrievable  loss.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 

HOWARD  HEINZ,  president  and  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  9th, 
following  a  lifetime  of  canning. 

B.  E.  BABCOCK,  president  of  the  Empire  State  Pickling 
Company,  died  from  a  heart  attack  at  his  office  at  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
April  7. 

WADE  LIVINGSTON  STREET,  a  past  vice-president  of  the 
Association,  and  formerly  with  the  Snider  Packing  Corporation, 
died  May  4,  at  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

OSCAR  CAPERTON  HUFFMAN,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
former  president  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  to  which 
position  he  had  risen  following  mergers  of  can  companies  he 
had  organized,  died  in  New  York  May  6,  following  a  three 
weeks’  illness. 

FRED  G.  ELDER,  president  of  the  Florida  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation  and  of  the  Florida  Grapefruit  Canning  Company,  died 
June  10,  at  Bradenton,  Florida,  following  a  short  illness. 

MARK  EW’ALD,  long  active  in  association  affairs  and  known 
not  only  as  a  leading  canner  but  as  an  important  contributor 
to  canning  machinery  technology,  died  August  19.  He  had 
served  two  terms  as  vice-president  of  the  Association  and  held 
the  presidency  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association. 

WILLIAM  J.  PHELPS,  SR.,  president  of  the  Phelps  Can 
Company,  who  had  been  in  the  can  manufacturing  industry 
since  1879,  died  August  28  at  the  age  of  77,  in  Seattle,  after  a 
brief  illness. 

DR.  WILLIAM  E.  CARY,  52,  who  had  worked  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  connection  with  consumer  complaints  involving  al¬ 
leged  illness,  died  suddenly  in  Chicago,  August  29. 

EMIL  R.  MAYER,  member  of  the  Board  from  1934  to  1936 
and  production  manager  of  the  Kuner-Empson  Company, 
Brighton,  Colorado,  was  instantly  killed  in  an  automobile  crash 
near  Denver  on  October  23. 

EMIL  H.  KOSTER,  serving  his  second  year  as  a  Board 
member,  and  secretary  and  sales  manager  of  the  Kuner-Empson 
Company,  died  October  25,  from  injuries  suffered  in  the  same 
tragic  accident. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  HUME,  1930  Association  president, 
member  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  former  member  of 
the  Board,  died  November  10,  at  the  age  of  62,  at  his  home  in 
California,  while  still  serving  as  president  of  the  pioneer  firm 
of  G.  W.  Hume  Company. 

LAWRENCE  SATTERFIELD,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Gypsum  Canning  Company,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  died  there  De¬ 
cember  4,  after  several  months’  illness. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  founder  and  head  of  Lansing  B. 
Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago  firm  that  wrote  fire  insurance  for  can¬ 
ners  all  over  the  country,  died  December  12  at  his  Hubbard 
Woods,  Illinois,  home. 

FRANK  E.  BOOTH,  founder  and  head  of  the  F.  E.  Booth 
Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  and  a  leader  in  Pacific  Coast 
canning  and  affairs  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  died 
at  his  San  Francisco  home  December  12. 

L.  E.  MUNGER,  58,  president  of  the  Holley  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Holley,  N.  Y.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  secretary 
of  the  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section,  and  a  past  president  and 
director  of  the  Association  of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc., 
died  December  23rd  in  a  Rochester  hospital,  following  several 
months’  illness. 

D.  J.  McILREE,  62,  chairman  of  the  Beet  and  Carrot  Section, 
and  manager  of  the  Falls  Canning  Company,  and  the  Pulaski 
Canning  Company,  both  Wisconsin  firms,  died  in  Chicago,  De¬ 
cember  26,  after  two  years  of  heart  trouble. 
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MR.  OUTRIGHT:  This  concludes  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Resolutions  and  I  move  its  adoption.  I  also  move  that 
the  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association  be  authorized 
to  act  for  this  Association  in  selecting  the  location  of  the  next 
annual  convention. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will 
vote  on  both  of  these  motions  at  once. 

.  .  .  The  motions  were  voted  upon  and  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  At  this  time  I  will  call  for  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

.  .  .  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl  thereupon  filed  the  report  of  the 
Certified  Public  Accountants  that  had  been  duly  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  also  serving  as  the  Auditing  Committee  .  .  • 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Are  there  reports  of  any  other  committees?  (None) 

I  want  at  this  time  to  thank  all  of  the  various  chairmen  of 
the  different  committees  as  well  as  the  individual  members  who 
served  on  the  committees.  The  wonderful  spirit  of  willingness 
to  serve  on  these  committees  and  to  accept  the  difficult  assign¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that  has  been 
manifested  by  the  members  of  the  industry  is  very  gratifying 
to  one  who  occupies  the  position  of  your  presidency.  I  don’t 
think  I  have  asked  a  single  man  during  the  past  year  to  accept 
an  assignment,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  have  been,  but 
what  immediate  and  willing  response  has  been  made.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Association  and  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Association  work. 

I  want  at  this  time  also  to  say  something  more  to  John 
Baxter.  John  Baxter,  I  have  said  a  number  of  nice  things  about 
you  from  time  to  time,  every  one  of  which  has  not  only  been  sin¬ 
cere  and  very  strongly  meant  but  also  very  highly  merited  by 
you.  In  reviewing  the  scope  of  the  program  of  the  past  several 
days  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
would  not  be  complete  if  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  that,  although 
we  are  aware  of  the  impossibility  at  the  moment  of  presenting 
final  determinations  on  many  of  the  matters  which  are  confront¬ 
ing  the  industry  at  present,  an  immense  amount  of  information 
has  been  presented  here  which  will  act  as  a  background  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  comprehension  of  the  final  orders  when  they  do  come 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  Under  the  circumstances,  canners 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  arranging  for  so  many  of  the 
speakers  and  also  for  the  comprehensive  manner  in  which  the 
various  industry  problems  have  been  covered.  On  behalf  of  the 
industry,  I  want  to  express  our  thanks,  John.  (Applause,  the 
assembly  rising.) 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Association’s  Staff  for  the  various  nice  things  they  have  done 
for  me,  and  especially  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Fitzgerald.  “Fitz”  has  been 
a  marvelous  help  in  a  million  different  little  ways  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  what  he  has  done.  Any  President  that  has 
a  work  to  handle  will  find  that  the  Association  will  give  him  a 
lift  in  every  respect  and  make  his  work  very  much  easier.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  I  think  I  have  called  upon  “Fitz”  about  a 
thousand  times  for  help  in  different  ways  and  he  has  been 
extremely  helpful. 

Before  I  undertake  to  close  the  meeting  I  wish  to  read  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  from  my  Annual  Report  which  I  think 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 

“The  National  Canners  Association  has  had  a  very  busy 
year.  The  personnel  of  its  offices  in  Washington,  Seattle, 
and  San  Francisco  and  the  members  of  its  various  commit¬ 
tees  have  been  unusually  active,  furnishing  the  government 
with  every  possible  help  from  their  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  National  Canners  Association  rendered  assistance 
of  great  value  during  the  previous  World  War.  Its  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Frank  Gorrell,  worked  day  and  night  with  officials 
of  the  Food  Administration  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
assisting  in  solution  of  food  procurement  problems.  With 
several  added  departments  and  with  a  Secretary  who  has 
had  34  years  of  experience  in  handling  difficult  situations 
during  the  changing  times  of  the  past  three  decades,  the 
Association  will  lend  much  greater  assistance  to  both  the 


industry  and  the  government  during  the  difficult  period  just 
ahead. 

“The  work  of  the  President  of  this  large  and  unusual 
Association  is  exacting,  but  very  interesting.  No  man  can 
go  through  the  experience  of  a  year’s  service  as  President 
of  the  Association  without  developing  a  deep  sense  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  that  such  service 
offers  for  the  development  of  his  latent  abilities.  As  your 
President  traveled  from  one  annual  meeting  of  a  State  or 
regional  Association  to  another,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  industry 
who  have  gone  before  him  and  who  have,  through  their 
clear  thinking,  brought  the  National  Canners  Association 
to  its  high  place  in  the  industry’s  activities  and  also  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  on  me  and  the  opportunity  it  has 
afforded  me  to  broaden  my  knowledge  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole. 

“I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  marvelous  support  given  to  me  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  staff,  not  only  in  Washing¬ 
ton  but  also  in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  my  thanks 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  the  various  State 
associations,  officers,  and  members.  Last,  but  not  least,  I 
want  to  humbly  express  my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity 
of  a  year’s  association  with  our  priceless  Secretary,  Mr. 
Frank  Gorrell.  To  know  him  intimately  is  one  of  life’s 
rarest  privileges.” 

The  Association’s  methods  of  operating  are,  of  course,  the 
result  of  a  process  of  evolution,  an  accumulation  from  previous 
experience.  We  all  have  a  general  idea  of  what  they  are.  After 
a  year  of  working  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  various  de¬ 
partments  and  getting  a  closeup  insight  into  their  work,  one 
develops  a  tremendous  amount  of  respect  for  the  competent 
manner  in  which  all  the  Association’s  affairs,  both  fi'om  within 
and  without,  are  conducted.  The  Association  has  withstood 
the  strain  of  the  affairs  of  the  trade  association  for  35  years. 
Through  the  changing  times,  from  the  formative  period  through 
the  World  War,  through  the  period  of  changes  in  the  national 
economy  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  now  a  second  World  War. 
During  this  period  it  has  constantly  readjusted  itself  to  the 
changing  trends.  It  has  kept  abreast  and  in  many  instances 
ahead  of  them,  and  meanwhile  has  maintained  a  steady  growth 
in  membership. 

Any  man  who  can  remain  at  the  helm  of  a  trade  association 
under  such  conditions  for  35  years  and  keep  a  flexible  mind 
and  not  be  content  to  let  things  coast  along  and  rest  on  hi? 
laurels  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unusual.  I  pay  tribute  and 
my  respects  to  our  Secretai’y,  Mr.  Frank  Gorrell.  (Prolonged 
applause,  the  assembly  rising.) 

John  Baxter  has  asked  Frank  for  a  speech.  Don’t  you  think 
he  should  make  one?  (Applause) 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  Gentlemen,  I  never  made  a  speech 
in  my  life,  but  I  would  be  an  ingrate  if  I  did  not  appreciate 
what  has  been  said  this  morning  in  such  a  genuine,  sincere 
manner.  Any  little  success  that  I  have  ever  had  is  due  to  the 
loyal  support  of  the  membership  of  this  Association.  I  ha  e 
known  you  all;  I  have  known  the  fathers  of  many  of  yoi. 
Never  has  the  Association  called  on  a  member  canner  for  ar/  - 
thing  but  what  there  was  a  hearty  response  in  the  affirmati'.  >. 
I  say  with  deep  gratitude  in  my  heart  that  it  is  you  peoj ’e 
that  any  credit  to  the  Association  is  due  and  not  to  mysei  . 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Frank,  if  you  never  made  a  spec  i 
before,  you  certainly  know  how  to  make  one. 

Responding  to  the  very  lovely  expressions  in  your  resolutic 
your  President  would  like  to  say  that  you  have  all  been  so  vc 
kind,  so  very  helpful  and  encouraging  that,  to  borrow  an  expr< 
sion  from  Frank,  a  man  would  be  an  ingrate  if  he  did  not  gi' 
the  best  he  had  in  return.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  and  I  ha 
been  in  some  measure  successful. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  President  of  t 
Florida  Association,  Mr.  Lee  Wheeler. 

MR.  LEE  A.  WHEELER  (Florida  Citrus  Canners  Co-opt 
ative) :  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Paulus. 
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this  time  the  Florida  Canners  Association  wish  to  pre¬ 
sent  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  a  small  token  to  our  new 
Pii-.ndent  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  Mr.  Carroll 
Liuisey.  Carroll  has  been  very  active  in  Association  matters 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  the  President  of  our  As¬ 
soc  ation  for  two  terms,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Association 
prospered  very  much.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at 
thi^  time,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Association,  that  I  present  to 
him  this  small  token  of  our  esteem. 

.  .  .  Applause  as  Mr.  Lindsey  accepts  the  gift,  a  handsome 
electric  clock  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Before  your  Chairman  leaves  his 
office,  he  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  any  resolutions  or  any 
motions  or  any  suggestions  that  anyone  has  to  offer  before 
we  present  the  new  President.  If  not,  I  will  ask  Carroll  Lindsey 
to  come  up  here.  (Applause,  the  assembly  rising  as  Mr.  Lindsey 
came  forward.) 

1  want  to  say  this  about  Carroll  before  I  turn  the  gavel  over 
to  him.  Carroll  has  been  a  member  of  quite  a  number  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  has  rendered  excellent  service.  He  has  been  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Legislative  Committee  for  several  years  past,  and 
personally  I  think  that  is  about  the  most  difficult  assignment 
that  anybody  could  give  a  member  of  the  Association.  He  has 
done  a  mai'velous  job  of  it  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  bim.  His 
election  as  President  comes  as  a  culmination  of  the  work  and 
is  well  merited. 

Carroll,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  handing  you  this  gavel. 
(Applause  as  Mr.  Carroll  Lindsey  accepted  the  gavel.) 

PRESIDENT  LINDSEY:  There  isn’t  much  that  I  could  say 
other  than  has  been  said  in  your  resolutions.  It  would  just  be 
a  repetition  thereof  of  the  work  that  Bob  has  done.  He  has 
worked  extremely  hard  and  continuously.  Bob,  you  probably 
have  not  heard  it  but  I  have  heard  it  time  and  time  again,  that 
you  have  been  doing  a  marvelous  work  all  year  for  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  all  the  members  sincerely 
feel  that  way.  (Applause) 

RETIRING  PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  Thank  you  very  much. 

PRESIDENT  LINDSEY:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  recog¬ 
nize  Mr.  Herb  Krimendahl. 


MR.  KRIMENDAHL:  Well,  Bob,  as  I  sat  down  here  in  your 
meeting  last  Monday  afternoon,  your  splendid  meeting  and  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  heard  Judge  Covington’s  usually  fine  address  in 
which  he  paid  tribute  to  our  worthy  Secretary,  Mr.  Gorrell,  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  how  you,  too,  conducted  yourself  as 
President  of  this  great  Association  during  the  past  year.  The 
Judge  in  his  remarks  said  that  this  Association  had  never  been 
founded  on  fanfare,  publicity,  suggestion  and  predictable 
rumors. 

This  tradition  and  dignity  you  most  certainly  have  upheld. 
Bob,  during  the  past  year.  You  have  done  a  fine  job  and  the 
Association  can  justly  be  proud  of  you,  the  way  you  have  con¬ 
ducted  yourself  and  the  Association  work.  I  have  observed 
you  in  a  great  number  of  meetings  in  the  past  year  and  I  have 
never  seen  you  when  even  the  slightest  service  was  rendered  that 
you  did  not  recognize  it  and  that  you  were  not  appreciative  of  it. 

I  don’t  think  that  this  Association  has  ever  had  a  President 
since  I  have  been  active  in  it  that  has  been  more  appreciative  in 
his  work  than  you  have  been.  You  have  traveled  a  long  ways 
in  the  past  year,  you  have  made  many  friends,  you  have  been 
President  during  a  very  difficult  time,  you  have  had  a  lot  of 
added  duties,  and  you  have  certainly  done  yourself  proud.  You 
have  done  this  Association  proud. 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  somewhat  of  a  letdown  here.  You 
are  going  to  miss  all  this.  I  know  I  did.  It  is  an  experience 
you  are  going  to  look  back  to  and  I  don’t  think  you  will  ever 
forget.  Of  course  I  have  not  been  out  so  long  but  it  has  been 
one  of  the  pleasant  things  of  my  life. 

The  Association  can  never  compensate  you  for  the  fine  work 
you  have  done — that  is  just  utterly  impossible — ^but  in  appreci¬ 
ation  of  your  splendid  work  they  have  asked  that  I  present 
you  with  this  gift.  I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Paulus  as  you 
travel  over  this  country,  as  I  know  you  will  (I  think  I  know 
you  both  love  to  travel)  will  find  this  token  ever  remindful  of 
the  fine  work  you  have  done  and  the  appreciation  and  love  that 
we  all  have  for  you.  (Applause,  the  assembly  rising.) 

MR.  PAULUS:  The  inscription  on  this  watch  reads: 

“Presented  to  Robert  C.  Paulus,  President  of  the  National 

Canners  Association,  by  his  associates,  January  27,  1942.” 


A  Mark  to  Shoot  at— and  Hit 

But  It  Requires  Good  Ammunition 

The  Government  has  given  the  canners  something  to 
SHOOT  AT  in  production  of  canned  foods  for  1942. 

Landreth's  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  best  of  AMMU¬ 
NITION  in  the  form  of  highest  guality  improved  type  seeds 
for  your  use. 

Especially  recommended  are  Landreth's  Pennsylvania 
State  Certified  tomato  seed,  Idaho  State  Certified  beans, 

Alaska  Wilt-Resistant  peas,  Landreths'  Best  beet. 

We  solicit  your  inguiries  before  our  stocks  are  exhausted. 


LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America 's  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Herb,  after  listening  to  that  very  beautiful  presentation 
speech,  I  recall  a  little  conversation  with  you  just  before  you 
accepted  the  vice-presidency,  at  which  time  you  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  your  ability  to  think  on  your  feet.  As  I  think  of 
the  things  you  have  just  expressed,  I  marvel  at  the  amount  of 
progress  you  have  made.  I  hope  to  goodness  I  can  follow  you. 

As  I  told  you  when  I  took  your  gavel  last  year,  I  had  a  very 
fine  example  to  follow.  I  have  appreciated  working  behind  you, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  I  have  been  doing  are 
things  that  I  really  copied  from  you.  I  observed  you  in  action 
and  all  the  nice  things  you  did  I  made  a  record  of  for  future 
reference  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing. 

So  if  you  found  a  number  of  things  in  me  you  particularly  liked 
on  that  account,  it  is  just  a  reflection  of  some  of  the  things  I 
took  from  you.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  this  very  lovely  present.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  an  indication  that  from  now  on  I  will  have  plenty  of 
time,  and  from  the  looks  of  it  our  next  President  is  going  to 
have  time  to  spare,  too. 

I  will  now  turn  the  meeting  back  to  the  new  President  who 
takes  charge. 

PRESIDENT  LINDSEY:  Thei-e  is  really  one  redeeming 
feature,  as  I  see  it,  about  this  thing.  There  have  been  people 
with  so  much  ability  who  preceded  me  that  nobody  will  expect 
me  to  have  it,  so  I  know  you  will  all  be  tolerant  and  help  me. 

According  to  the  By-Laws,  we  select  by  vote  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  want  to  nominate  for  that  Committee  the 
following  members: 

Finance  Committee 

Robert  C.  Paulus,  Chairman;  H.  J.  Barnes,  H.  L.  Cannon,  E. 
B.  Cosgrove,  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Alfred  W.  Eames,  A.  T.  Flynn, 
Hugh  Funderburg,  Frank  Gerber,  Walter  L.  Graefe,  H.  E.  Gray, 
Arthur  Hamilton,  Francis  A.  Harding,  Roy  W.  Hemingway, 
H.  F.  Krimendahl,  C.  E.  Lindsey,  Karl  N.  Hovden,  H.  E.  Mac- 
Conaughey,  B.  E.  Maling,  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  B.  C.  Nott,  B.  C. 
Olney,  Art  Oppenheimer,  Howard  A.  Orr,  E.  N.  Richmond,  F. 
A.  Stare,  E.  F.  Trego,  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Joseph  B.  Weix, 
Paul  H.  Wolf. 

MR.  RALPH  O.  DULANY:  I  move  that  the  membership  of 
the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  as  read. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried  .  .  . 
PRESIDENT  LINDSEY:  Is  there  any  further  business  to 
come  before  the  convention  befoi’e  adjournment?  Does  anyone 
have  any  remarks  or  suggestions?  If  not,  I  shall  close  this 
convention. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  o’clock  .  .  . 

PITTED  RED  CHERRY  SECTION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  27,  1942 

The  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  January  25-30,  1942,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  convened  at  two-twenty  o’clock,  Mr.  William  Kinnaird, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Gentlemen,  the  meeting  of  the 
Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
will  please  come  to  oi’der. 

Unless  there  is  any  objection,  I  think  we  might  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  that?  If  not,  we  will  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  meeting  just  as  brief  as  possible 
because  I  know  that  quite  a  number  of  us  want  to  go  and  hear 
the  talk  on  sugar  by  Mr.  Bowman. 

The  first  speaker  does  not  need  any  introduction  to  us  at 
all  because  we  all  know  him.  He  is  known  to  us  for  the  won¬ 
derful  work  he  does.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Carlos  Campbell 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  please. 

Cherries  and  the  War 

MR.  CARLOS  CAMPBELL  (Director,  Division  of  Statistics, 
National  Canners  Association) :  I  don’t  know  that  there  is 
anything  new  that  I  can  tell  you  that  I  haven’t  told  you  before. 
I  am  sure  that  hasn’t  amounted  to  very  much. 


I  have  here  two  little  charts  which  are  now  being  distributed 
(the  type  that  we  have  given  to  you  a  number  of  times)  show.ag 
graphically  the  movement  of  cherries  by  can  sizes,  2’s  and  lO’s. 

There  is  one  significant  thing,  I  think,  that  to  you  does  not 
mean  very  much  but  it  has  taken  on  a  certain  amount  of  sig¬ 
nificance  on  the  outside,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  No.  lO’s  tend 
to  be  about  the  same  in  supply  regardless  of  the  crop  of  cherries, 
whereas  the  No.  2’s  and  other  sizes  fluctuate,  and  that  the  most 
of  the  fluctuation  in  the  size  of  the  pack  is  in  those  smaller 
sizes. 

Of  course,  to  you  that  is  easily  understood.  Recently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  my  job  to  explain  to  some  of  the  boys  down 
in  Washington  the  significance  of  those  two  can  sizes  to  the  red 
pitted  cherry  industry. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  latest  information  on  tin  con¬ 
servation  because  somebody  else  will  come  in  here  five  minutes 
later  and  tell  you  an  entirely  different  story.  There  isn’t  any 
“latest  information”  except  that  the  order  is  not  out.  But  I  do 
recall,  in  discussing  pitted  red  cherries,  there  were  a  great 
many  suggestions  made  by  those  in  0PM  whose  job  it  was  to 
conserve  tin. 

You  understand  that  those  fellows  have  a  real  job  to  do,  and 
since  they  have  other  metals  to  conserve  and  they  have  to  deal 
first  with  one  industry  and  then  another,  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  all  about  each  of  the  industries  with  which  they 
deal.  But  I  recall  that  at  one  time  they  dismissed  the  red 
cherries  very  easily  by  saying  that  they  would  pack  all  of  them 
in  No.  10  cans  because  you  only  used  53.7  per  cent  as  much 
plate  when  you  pack  them  in  lO’s  as  you  do  if  you  pack  them  in  ' 
2’s. 

We  explained  to  them  that  there  was  a  reason  why  they  were 
not  all  packed  in  lO’s  now  and  that  that  reason  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  in  trying  to  dispose  of  the  canned  cherry 
pack  to  the  various  types  of  trade  that  you  have.  If  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  large  cherry  crop  can  be  marketed  efficiently 
through  canning,  it  is  important  that  they  be  put  in  sizes  that 
the  various  customers  want. 

And  another  point  that  was  even  more  drastic  than  that  when 
they  said:  “Well,  don’t  they  freeze  cherries?  Let’s  freeze  all 
of  them.”  Nobody  suggested  drying  them.  I  am  surprised  at 
that.  They  were  going  to  dry  the  cling  peaches,  but  they  did 
not  suggest  drying  cherries — red  cherries  anyway. 

Of  course  this  last  year  you  had  a  relatively  small  pack — a 
short  crop,  and  so  on.  You  know  more  about  the  cycle  of  a 
cherry  tree  than  I  do;  but  they  have  habits,  you  know,  of 
coming  back  and  disturbing  the  whole  situation  every  so  often, 
so  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  you  will  have  to  do  this  year. 

Recently  I  have  also  had  some  other  experiences  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  trying  to  get  some  priority  ratings  on  various  canning 
machinery.  It  was  our  job  to  take  all  the  information  that  was 
available  on  what  will  be  needed  for  next  year  in  the  way  of 
canned  foods  and  make  up  some  estimates  of  the  machines 
that  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  food  program  as  laid 
out,  and  then  to  convert  those  machines  into  the  various  mate¬ 
rials — aluminum,  brass,  bronze,  stainless  steel.  Monel,  and  so 
on — in  the  quantities  that  would  be  needed.  When  it  came  to 
fruits.  Agriculture  had  not  laid  out  a  program  for  fruits  such 
as  they  had  for  vegetables  (40  million  cases  of  tomatoes  and 
38  million  cases  of  peas,  and  so  on  down  the  line). 

When  it  came  to  cherry  pitters,  we  had  in  so  many  for  re¬ 
placement  and  so  many  for  needed  expansion.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  total  was  54.  That  particular  item  I  krow 
stuck  in  a  good  many  conferences  because  they  did  not  thmk 
that  there  would  be  any  cherries  needed  this  year  to  win  the 
war.  But  the  one  thing  that  they  seemed  to  overlook  was  that 
in  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  if  you  don’t  want  so  much  ou 
don’t  need  to  plant  so  much.  If  you  want  more,  you  try  to  :'et 
the  acreage  by  increasing  prices  and  some  other  devices  that 
have  been  thought  of.  But  in  the  case  of  tree  crops  you  plan 
far  in  advance  and  sometimes  when  those  trees  get  read:  to 
produce  a  crop  it  may  not  be  just  the  ideal  time,  but  you  h  ve 
to  take  care  of  the  crop  nevertheless  or  there  is  a  waste  of  fc  d. 

We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  trying  to  convince  the  grar- 
dians  of  the  strategic  materials  that  cherry  canners  will  need 
some  materials  this  year  to  take  care  of  their  repairs,  mairhe- 
nance,  and  in  some  instances  no  doubt  some  new  machines,  to 
take  care  of  the  steadily  increasing  crop. 
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N  doubt  you  will  be  approached  on  the  method  of  marketing 
the  -i'op  by  other  means.  I  don’t  know  just  to  what  extent  that 
car  i^e  done,  but  in  so  far  as  the  statistical  situation  is  con¬ 
cern  i  now  .  .  .  Well,  you  can’t  use  the  word  “favorable”  in  re¬ 
gard  to  statistics  unless  you  define  what  you  mean  by  favorable, 
because  if  it  is  favorable  to  one  it  is  not  favorable  to  another. 
StO'  :s,  however,  are  down  to  a  very  low  level  for  this  season 
of  tl  -  year. 

I  on’t  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Chan  man,  unless  there  are  some  questions. 

CilAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Does  anyone  want  to  ask  any 
que::,dons?  Mr.  Campbell  will  answer  them  if  he  can,  I  know. 

MR.  A.  J.  ROGERS  (Traverse  City,  Mich.)  :  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  connection  with  this  tinplate  argument  the  facilities 
for  doing  any  of  these  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
That  is  to  say,  can  all  of  the  cherries  be  taken  cai-e  of  in  No.  10 
cans  or  can  they  all  be  frozen? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  You  know,  Mr.  Rogers,  we  discuss  these 
orders  in  this  meeting  and  then  don’t  have  in  the  men  who  are 
in  position  to  call  attention  to  the  limitations.  Then  it  gees  to 
somebody  else  and  they  know  about  that  but  not  something  else. 

I  am  not  speaking  particularly  now  of  this  order  but  of  orders 
in  general  that  go  through  0PM.  One  man  who  is  interested 
only  in  saving  tin  will  say,  “Well  they  can  freeze  all  of  them.” 
Then  he  also  cuts  out  30-pound  tins,  tins  that  they  use  for  cold¬ 
packing.  Then  also  they  have  been  told  enough  now,  I  think, 
that  they  understand  that  if  a  canner  is  equipped  to  pack  a 
certain  size  he  cannot  just  turn  over  without  some  expense  and 
trouble  of  adjustment  of  his  machinery,  closing  machinery  in 
particular,  to  handle  another  size. 

Of  course  if  you  do  that  with  everybody  there  becomes  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  can  manufacturers  can  make  the 
cans.  On  No.  10  cans  last  year  they  were  running  night  and 
day  during  the  season,  and  of  course  it  is  not  feasible  to  make 
all  the  No.  10  cans  right  now,  you  know,  and  hold  them  over 
until  next  packing  season. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Are  there  any  other  questions, 
gentlemen? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Campbell. 

I  think  I  committed  an  error  here  when  I  started  this  meet¬ 
ing  because  I  should  have  introduced  our  Secretary.  I  would 
like  to  present  Mr.  Ken  Ingison  of  the  Fruit  Pulp  Preserving 
Co.,  East  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Nomination  Committee 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  next  speaker,  I  think  at  this 
time  it  is  in  order  that  we  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee. 
1  shall  ask  Mr.  Gus  Rogers  of  Traverse  City,  Mr.  Peter  Naeye  of 
Marion,  and  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds  of  Sturgeon  Bay  to  act  on  that 
committee. 

I  am  now  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Jim  Irwin  to  report  on  National 
Cherry  Week.  We  are  getting  to  the  stage  where  it  is  rolling 
with  pretty  good  speed  and  lots  of  momentum  on  its  own,  and 
Jim 's  doing  a  swell  job.  Mr.  Irwin  will  tell  us  about  National 
Chei -y  Week  and  give  us  some  up-to-date  figures. 

NATIONAL  CHERRY  WEEK 

M  JAMES  M.  IRWIN  (Chairman,  National  Cherry  Week, 
Clev  ’and,  Ohio) :  I  am  going  to  distinctly  follow  the  pattern 
that  Bill  has  laid  down  here  to  make  this  brief  so  that  this 
won’  be  time-consuming.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one 
or  t  o  things  that  I  think  the  various  members  here  will  like 
to  g  t  caught  up  on  in  relation  to  Cherry  Week  that  I  have 
not  ’  jen  able  to  get  to  you  in  the  bulletin.  My  idea  in  back  of 
sent  ig  you  the  bulletin  is  to  save  any  necessity  of  waiting  until 
the  anners  Convention  to  get  the  information,  and  I  have  tried 
to  g  e  you  that  in  detail  so  that  you  would  know  what  work 
you  Committee  has  been  doing. 

T  »  matter  of  the  National  Cherry  Week  Committee’s  Chair- 
mar  making  his  report  at  this  time  is  more  or  less  a  routine 
affa  and  probably  justly  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
Th{  is  fine  because  it  saves  me  the  necessity  of  making  any 
spec  n.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don’t  want  anyone  here  to  be 


victim  of  the  fallacy  that  this  National  Cherry  Week  is  not 
almost  a  tremendous  thing,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  convey 
to  you  something  of  the  picture  that  I  have  gotten  and  did  not 
have  before  until  the  correspondence  began  to  roll  in  to  my  desk, 
and  I  was  able  to  see  very  clearly  the  different  interests  that 
were  taking  ahold  of  cherries  in  helping  to  publicize  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  will  get  an  amount  of  publicity  which 
the  industry  probably  could  not  buy  for  $200  thousand.  That 
was  my  former  estimate  and  I  begin  to  think  now  that  my  figure 
is  perhaps  low. 

I  am  going  back  just  a  minute  and  tell  you  why  the  Cherry 
Week  plans  are  set  up  as  they  are  this  year.  We  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Canners  at  St.  Joseph 
in  November.  We  called  a  meeting  of  the  National  Cherry 
Week  Committee  because  the  majority  of  the  members  would  be 
present  there.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  seriousness  in 
which  that  meeting  was  regarded,  Don  Morgan  could  not  find  a 
place  for  us  on  his  program  and  the  only  time  left  for  this 
meeting  was  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  on  the  second  day 
that  we  were  at  St.  Joseph.  That  is  a  rather  unfortunate  time 
to  have  to  have  a  committee  meeting,  but  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  that  the  meeting  was  100  per  cent  attended  by  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  there,  so  we  have  a  perfect  record. 

We  felt  at  that  meeting  that  even  though  the  industry  was 
confronted  with  a  shorter  pack,  and  in  some  sections  (notably. 
New  York)  some  of  the  canners  did  not  even  operate,  it  would 
be  a  serious  loss  to  the  industry  if  we  did  not  go  ahead  with 
National  Cherry  Week  in  the  same  vigorous  way  that  we  had 
the  past  number  of  years,  because  if  we  lost  that  momentum 
that  we  had  gained  we  probably  could  not  recover  it  again. 

Then  the  subject  came  up  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
we  should  assess  the  individual  canners  and  everyone  recognized 
the  difficulty  we  would  run  into  should  we  raise  that  amount 
over  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  felt  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lower  assessment  of  only  12%  cents  a  ton  the 
amount  of  money  which  we  would  receive  might  not  be  enough 
to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  National  Cherry  Week. 

That  question  was  answered  by  the  belief  that  with  the  as¬ 
sessment  low  we  would  probably  get  as  high,  certainly,  and 
probably  a  higher  percentage  of  contributors,  and  some  even 
suggested  that  some  of  the  canners  (again  notably  in  New 
York)  would  undoubtedly  make  a  token  offering — some  of  the 
canners  who  had  not  packed  any  cherries.  I  will  leave  that 
report,  however,  to  Lee  Taylor.  I  want  him  to  say  just  a  word 
about  our  financial  affairs  when  I  get  through. 

Now  the  Committee  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  getting 
some  more  money  somewhere,  somehow  to  meet  the  expenses 
which  we  have.  I  have  undertaken  to  do  something  that  is 
somewhat  foreign  to  my  nature  and  I  have  button-holed  prob¬ 
ably  a  half  dozen  members  of  different  organizations  who  are  in 
one  way  or  another  allied  with  the  cherry  industry  and  I  made 
no  bones  about  asking  them  to  donate,  and  when  they  have 
questioned  the  amount  I  have  tried  not  to  be  a  piker.  Whether 
those  requests  will  bear  any  fruit  remains  to  be  seen.  If  there 
are  any  canners  of  cherries  here  who  have  not  made  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  National  Cherry  Week  fund  on  the  basis  of 
that  12%  cents  a  ton  assessment,  I  hope  they  will  regard  it  as 
a  definite  obligation,  and  also  consider  it  in  the  light  that  they 
are  more  or  less  letting  their  fellow  canners  down  who  have 
made  their  contributions  willingly  and  in  the  amount  called 
for,  and  that  those  who  have  not  contributed  we  can  merely 
count  as  ordinary  late-comers  or  procrastinators  or  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  matter  has  been  delayed  only. 

So  please  give  that  serious  consideration,  and  that  really  is 
the  burden  of  my  whole  talk  because  I  am  not  going  to  take 
any  more  time  than  to  sketch  in  the  briefest  possible  way  some 
of  the  fine  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  various  groups 
among  the  distributors  and  the  national  advertisers  and  then 
our  Pie-Baking  Contest. 

First  of  all,  you  understand  we  have  our  own  paid  publicity 
service.  The  National  Association  Service  of  Toledo,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Leister,  each  year  has  done  a  remarkably  fine 
job  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 

I  included  in  my  last  mailing  to  you  a  copy  of  that  multilith, 
as  he  describes  that  release  which  he  sends  out,  in  which  we 
have  pictured  that  cherry-banana  mold.  It  had  high  pictorial 
value,  we  thought,  and  the  recipe  sounded  good.  We  put  it 
up  to  various  members  of  the  Committee  and  a  number  of  good 
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cooks  and  they  said  that  it  had  a  definite  appeal  to  it  and  that 
is  why  it  was  used. 

(The  event  having  passed  by  the  date  of  this  issue,  the  re¬ 
maining  remarks  on  Cherry  Week  are  omitted. — Editor.) 

I  think  that  concludes  everything  that  I  have  to  say,  but 
before  you  officially  get  rid  of  me  I  am  going  to  ask  Lee  Taylor 
if  he  will  give  the  meeting  a  statement  as  to  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Committee  so  you  will  know  just  where  we  stand  and 
how  badly  we  do  need  money. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Thank  you,  Jim.  Now,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Financial  Standing 

MR.  LEE  A.  TAYLOR  (Secretary,  New  York  State  Canners 
Ass’n.) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Cherry  Folks:  As  of  the  period 
that  the  Executive  Committee  met  in  Michigan  on  or  about 
November  1st,  our  balance  on  hand  from  the  1940-’41  fund  was 
$921.16.  •  In  arriving  at  the  assessment  this  past  year  for  the 
1941-’42  period  it  was  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  about  $6,000 
or  $6,500.  So  far  we  have  received  from  56  subscribers  contri¬ 
butions  totalling  $4,765.57,  making  a  total  asset  as  of  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  January  24,  of  $5,686.73. 

Since  the  Executive  Committee  meeting,  we  have  expended 
from  that  date  up  to  and  inclusive  of  last  Saturday  $796.08, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $4,890.65. 

As  of  the  time  left  for  this  convention  we  had  4  pledges  un¬ 
paid,  we  have  8  new  subscribers  this  year,  and  we  were  short 
about  16  subscribers  that  I  believe  packed  during  the  period 
of  the  packing  season  in  ’41  that  did  subscribe  in  previous 
seasons.  I  mention  that  for  the  reason  that  it  bears  out  the 
point  that  Chairman  Jim  made:  that  there  is  still  opportunity 
for  those  who  have  not  as  yet  gotten  around  to  sending  in  their 
check  to  “yours  truly”  as  their  contribution.  We  will  cheerfully 
receive  it  and  add  it  into  the  pool  here. 

Our  balance  as  of  last  Saturday  of  $4,890  compared  very  well 
with  the  balance  a  year  ago  of  $4,746.  We  do  need  about  $1,200 
or  $1,400.  Jim  Irwin  and  I  yesterday  did  a  little  pussy-footing 
around,  trying  to  get  some  of  these  sort  of  allied  interests  to 
make  additional  monies  available  to  us,  and  I  think  some  of 
this  may  bear  fruit. 

Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  next  item  is  the  report  of  the  Strategy  Committee.  I  am 
going  to  call  on  Karl  Reynolds,  Chairman  of  the  Strategy  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  make  his  report. 

Report  of  the  Strategy  Committee 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  Gentlemen  and  Ladies:  I  don’t 
have  much  in  the  way  of  a  report;  in  fact,  it  was  more  or  less 
carelessness,  I  guess,  that  we  did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of 
Strategy  Committee  work  during  the  past  year.  It  was  not 
entirely  carelessness  either  because  we  were  watching  the 
situation. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  inopportune  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  discussed  and  more  or  less  outlined  at  our  meeting 
here  a  year  ago.  As  you  remember,  the  Strategy  Committee 
was  reappointed  and  instructed  to  explore  and  study  ways  and 
means  and  costs  of  setting  up  a  national  commodity  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  cherry  industry  to  carry  on  the  ideas  and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  various  efforts  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  over 
a  period  of  a  number  of  years. 

We  have,  for  instance.  National  Cherry  Week  on  which  you 
have  just  heard  the  report.  We  have  our  National  Cherry  Pie 
Baking  Contest  on  which  you  have  also  heard  a  report.  We 
have  at  rather  spontaneous  intervals  made  rather  sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  of  protecting  the  industry  as  we  have  seen  it,  such  as 
the  cherry  standards  fight  approximately  two  years  ago.  We 
wanted  to  coordinate  all  that  and  have  an  organization  that  was 
under  the  management  of  a  permanent  secretary  or  manager 
through  whom  we  could  clear  not  only  our  efforts  but  also  our 
thoughts,  and  through  whom  we  could  clear  information,  such 
as  pack  statistics  and  perhaps  rumors  on  crop  conditions  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Following  our  meeting  here  a  year  ago,  we  did  take  it  up  to 
the  point  of  conferring  first  with  the  Corn  Canning  Service 
Bureau  with  whom  we  had  proposed  to  cooperate  and  consoli¬ 


date  so  as  to  use  their  manager  jointly  as  our  manager  at  a 
saving  of  cost,  also  their  headquarters. 

Shortly  after  that  thought  was  proposed  and  accepted  by  tb's 
group  and  after  we  had  investigated  further,  the  FBI  began 
working  on  price  control  groups,  alleged  and  otherwise,  a-  J 
caused  considerable  trouble  for  some  groups,  some  of  whom  a.e 
still  under  indictment.  In  other  words,  it  made  it  rather  hot 
for  any  group,  apparently,  that  was  organized  as  a  commodity 
gi’oup.  Their  whole  purpose  was  to  prevent  price-fixing,  and 
any  group  that  did  not  have  that  as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary 
activity  has  been  more  or  less  exonerated  and  still  are  able  to 
carry  on  the  functions  that  they  originally  set  themselves  up 
to  do. 

As  I  understand  it,  after  conferring  with  the  Counsel  for 
the  National  Canners  Association,  if  we  will  proceed  from  now 
on  exactly  as  we  originally  had  discussed  and  make  no  original 
attempt  to  control  or  fix  prices,  there  is  really  nothing  wrong 
with  the  thought  or  nothing  wrong  with  the  organization.  But 
I  offer  that  as  a  partial  excuse  as  to  why  we  have  not  proceeded 
more  aggressively  into  forming  this  group  into  a  National 
Cherry  Association  which  we  had  intended  should  stand  by  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  promotional  possibilities. 

You  remember  we  discussed  that  in  addition  to  having  a  Na¬ 
tional  Cherry  Week  in  February  we  also  have  a  spring-time 
promotion  and  harvest-time  promotion  and  blossom-time  and 
holiday,  such  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  so  on  and  so 
on. 

I  still  think  that  the  need  for  that  organization  exists.  I 
think  that  there  is  coming  to  this  group  information  within 
perhaps  days  and  certainly  within  a  few  months  that  is  going  to 
need  decision  by  the  group,  that  we  cannot  wait  until  we  have 
another  pitted  red  cherry  section  meeting  to  get  together,  and 
it  is  awfully  difficult  to  handle  anything  by  correspondence. 
We  should  be  able  to  make  decisions  in  a  more  sober  way  than 
is  possible  when  we  have  to  send  out  hurry-up  letters  or  tele¬ 
grams  in  trying  to  get  votes  on  what  we  ought  to  do  about  this 
or  that. 

The  most  immediate  thing  that  I  see  on  the  horizon  with 
which  you  all  are  more  or  less  familiar  is  the  fact  that  our 
cherry  standards  on  which  we  put  up  a  fight  not  long  ago  are 
again  going  to  be  revised.  I  guess  you  all  received  notice  of 
that.  The  date  of  the  revision  deadline,  or  the  date  for  filing 
your  objections  or  comments  was  supposed  to  be  twenty  days 
from  January  8th  which,  according  to  various  interpretations, 
would  make  it  fall  either  today  or  tomorrow. 

Now  through  several  sources  we  have  contacted  the  officials 
in  Washington.  Bill  Kinnaird,  I  believe,  contacted  Dr.  Cameron 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  got  a  report  back  that, 
unoificially,  the  time  for  filing  such  objections  or  comments  would 
be  extended  to  February  9th.  I  contacted  Paul  McNutt  of  the 
Social  Security  (who,  as  you  know,  now  has  charge  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration)  direct  by  wire  and  got  a  reply  back 
that  they  would  extend  the  period  to  February  5th. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  a  temporary  extension  if  we  see 
fit  to  file  any  objection.  We  haven’t  had  any  conference  with 
the  Strategy  Committee  and  I  don’t  know  of  any  particular 
thought  that  has  been  given  by  this  group,  except  individual 
thought,  as  to  whether  these  standards  are  acceptable,  whether 
there  is  any  occasion  to  object,  or  just  what  the  situation  is, 
or  what  the  story  that  lies  back  of  the  reason  for  making  ary 
suggested  changes  may  be. 

From  our  own  company  standpoint,  we  have  written  in  to 
the  hearing  clerk  and  have  spoken  our  little  piece  in  favor  'f 
the  principle  of  cut-out  Brix.  determination  of  syrup  in  canr^d 
cherries  rather  than  the  fill-in  Brix.  We  are  being  insistent  in 
that  because  I  believe  we  all  agreed  here  not  many  years  a"o 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  pre-determine  within  a  reasonal  e 
degree  of  accuracy  the  cut-out  Brix.  of  canned  cherries  tl 't 
would  be  an  ideal  basis.  You  remember  we  had  Mr.  C.  A.  Gre< v:- 
leaf  of  the  National  Canners  Association  here  and  he  gave  s 
a  report  of  considerable  study,  showing  a  chart  of  how  y  n 
could  pre-determine  cut-out  Brix.  I  have  the  chart  here  w;"h 
me  now.  It  proved  to  be  quite  a  complicated  table  and  che. 

In  the  first  place,  you  had  to  know  the  acidity  or  the  Bi 
of  the  raw  cherries  that  you  were  dealing  with,  and  we  '1 
acknowledged  and  he  acknowledged  that  that  Brix.  of  the  r:  v 
cherry  would  vary  and  change  by  varieties  and  from  the  ea:  y 
part  of  the  season  on  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Furthermo  e, 
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you  lad  to  take  into  account  as  to  how  many  ounces  of  raw 
fri  -  you  were  putting  in  the  can.  When  you  had  those  two 
fac'u'i’s  determined,  then  you  could  determine  from  the  chart 
the  degree  of  syrup  fill-in  Brix.  to  add  to  that  known  quantity 
of  rherries  of  a  known  raw  Brix.  to  get  you  an  approximate  or 
proi  able  Brix.  cut-out. 

T.ie  range  is  really  tremendous  and  I  think  we  all  decided 
tha'  from  a  practical  commercial  standpoint  it  would  be  awfully 
ditfi:alt  for  those  of  us  running  ordinary  factories,  without 
lab'.  ratory  setups  and  skilled  people,  to  try  to  control  this.  As 
we  nent  along  in  the  rush  of  the  season  with  everything  going 
full  blast,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  run  cherries  through 
on  a  batch  method  and  it  seemed  that  was  almost  going  to  be 
necessary  if  you  really  were  going  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  Brix.  cut-out.  Nevertheless,  in  working  this  out  he,  of 
course,  was  striving  to  arrive  at  a  specific,  we  will  say  26-degree 
Brix.  or  24-degree  Brix.,  whereas  if  you  take  the  range  such  as 
is  now  provided  by  the  proposed  standards  it  seems  reasonable 
that  you  could  come  pretty  close  to  predetermining  in  getting 
within  that  range.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  range  from  23 
to  28,  or  25  to  28,  you  could  hit  that  by  experience,  and  possibly 
you  would  have  some  that  would  not  test  right  and  maybe  you 
would  have  to  throw  some  into  a  grade  lower  or  grade  higher. 

So  it  probably  can  be  worked  out  practically.  We,  as  I  said,  in 
our  letter  approved  the  principle  of  the  Brix.  cut-out  system 
of  grading  cherries  and  syrup.  That  was  only  from  our  own 
company  and  was  not  signed  by  the  Strategy  Committee.  We 
did,  however,  object  to  the  ceiling  that  was  put  or  the  top  limit 
that  was  put  on  extra  heavy  syrup,  where  they  said  that  from 
28  degrees  Brix.  to  45  degrees  Brix.  should  be  called  extra 
heavy  syrup.  The  28-degree  Brix.  is  all  right,  we  thought,  but 
45-degree  Brix.  is  unattainable,  I  think,  in  anybody’s  experience. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Greenleaf  about  that  as  well  as  to  several  in¬ 
dividuals  and  got  several  slants  on  it.  Mr.  Greenleaf  replied 
as  follows: 

“I  do  not  think  there  is  cause  for  undue  concern  over 
the  cut-out  bracket  for  extra  heavy  syrup  in  the  proposed 
standard.  The  minimum  of  28  Brix.  is  what  really  counts 


and  this  is  identical  with  the  recommendation  of  the  La¬ 
belling  Committee  back  in  1936.  The  45  Brix,  maximum 
was  put  in  merely  to  establish  a  dividing  line  between 
canned  cherries  and  a  product  approaching  a  jam.  It  is 
certainly  not  expected  that  the  cut-out  would  commercially 
approach  45  degrees  nor  does  the  standard  imply  that  such 
a  cut-out  is  desirable.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  cut  any 
cherries  here  that  run  above  30  Brix.  but  Mr.  Bonney  tells 
me  they  have  had  some  from  the  Northwest  cutting  out  as 
high  as  34  Brix.  In  fact,  one  packer  formerly  aimed  at  40 
Brix.  in  some  of  his  pack  but  was  not  always  able  to  hit 
it  even  by  using  20  Brix.  syrup.  Also  that  was  before  the 
drained  weight  requirements  were  stiffened.” 

That  last  sentence  is  the  important  point.  I  don’t  believe  that 
any  red  tart  cherry,  packed  with  the  required  drained  weight 
minimum  in  the  can,  can  possibly  come  anywhere  near  40  or  45 
or  even  35  degrees,  I  don’t  care  how  heavy  a  syrup  you  put  on 
it,  and  certainly  to  add  too  heavy  a  syrup  is  injurious  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  As  you  know,  it  shrivels  it  and  shrinks 
it  and  just  makes  not  a  palatable  dessert  cherry  that  I  think 
we  are  all  trying  to  offer  to  the  public. 

So  we  did  approve  in  our  letter  to  the  hearing  clerk  the 
principle  of  establishing  a  minimum  of  18  Brix.  cut-out.  I 
believe  that  is  the  lowest  degree  of  concentration  of  sugar  that 
can  be  considered  a  syrup  pack  at  all.  Below  that,  it  must 
be  called  “water,  slightly  sweetened.” 

I  think  that  is  a  forward  step.  I  think  this  industry  has  only 
been  harming  itself :  anyone  who  has  packed  less  than  30-degree 
fill-in  syrup  or  approximately  18  Brix.  cut-out  and  selling  it 
as  syrup-packed.  A  person  buying  cherry  packed  in  syrup 
does  not  expect  to  get  a  cherry  that  does  not  have  a  definite 
sweetness  in  it. 

There  has  been  some  competition.  There  has  been  some  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  chains  and  others  who  wanted 
a  20-degree  syrup,  as  you  remember,  a  30-degree  syrup  fill-in, 
and  they  called  them  syrup  pack,  all  of  which  was  perfectly 
proper  under  the  standards  that  existed.  But  I  think  the  Food 
and  Drug  has  taken  a  forward  step  now  in  recommending  that 
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we  do  not  call  anything  syrup  packed  unless  it  is  18-degree 
cut-out  and  anything  less  than  that  is  “water,  slightly 
sweetened.” 

Whether  we  should  do  anything  about  this  as  a  group  or 
whether  we  should  just  as  individuals  pass  our  comments  on 
to  the  hearing  clerk  is  something  for  this  meeting  to  decide, 

I  believe.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  vital,  at  least  I  can’t 
see  anything  terrifically  exciting  about  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  standards  and  I  don’t  know  as  we  would  be  hurt  especially 
one  way  or  another.  I  think  we  ought  to  express  our  interest 
in  these  standards  inasmuch  as  we  made  such  a  big  fuss  about 
it  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  think,  if  we  approve  them  we  should 
tell  the  hearing  clerk  so  that  it  gets  into  the  records  that  we  do 
approve  them.  If  we  object  to  45  top,  okay.  If  we  think  that 
Greenleaf’s  statement  here  is  correct — that  we  need  not  worry 
about  it,  that  that  is  only  to  draw  some  line  of  demarcation 
between  jam  and  syrup-packed  cherries — that  is  another  matter. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  we  have  to  report,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  saying  “we”  although  we  have  not  had  a  meeting  of  the 
Strategy  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  I  think,  inasmuch  as  this  thing 
has  gotten  to  the  stage  of  importance  that  it  has  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  Strategy  Committee  is  still  in  force,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  little  free  discussion.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  long,  drawn-out,  but  let  us  hear  from  some  of  you 
folks  as  to  just  what  you  think  about  this.  What  do  you  want 
to  do  with  this  Strategy  Committee,  or  what  do  you  want  to  do 
with  this  matter  that  is  before  the  house  now? 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  don’t  think  it  is  going  to  hurt  any  of  us 
to  conform  to  these  new  regulations  and  I  think  it  would  be 
very  diplomatic  to  send  a  wire  saying  that  we  approve  them. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Isn’t  there  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Strategy  Committee? 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  I  don’t  think  there  is.  There  is  a  Finance 
Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  It  certainly  would  be  a  whole 
lot  easier  to  get  the  Strategy  Committee  together.  Let’s  have 
some  more  views. 

MR.  CHESTER  A.  RAY  (New  Era  Canning  Company) :  As 
I  recall,  this  Strategy  Committee  was  conceived  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  about  the  proposed  standards  a 
year  or  so  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  Committee  has  done 
a  very  noble  job  and  has  fulfilled  its  function.  If  we  go  ahead 
and  continue  this  Committee  I  cannot  see  anything  but  that 
it  would  be  more  or  less  a  dilution  of  the  Cherry  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  too  much  organization  in  this  thing.  We’ve 
got  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Cherry  Section  and  I 
believe  it  is  their  job  and  I  think  they  would  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  in  the  interests  of  the  industry  by  looking 
out  for  some  things  that  might  come  up  occasionally  that  really 
need  our  action.  Personally,  I  think  the  Strategy  Committee 
has  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized  and  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  discontinuing  it. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Mac,  what  about  it? 

MR.  WM.  McCOOL:  I  think  the  Strategy  Committee  has 
performed  its  function  and  I  agree  with  Chester  Ray  somewhat 
on  that,  but  I  do  think  there  are  some  of  these  things  that  need 
attention.  Who  is  going  to  look  after  this  tin  thing?  It  is  one 
thing  to  preserve  a  crop  of  cherries  and  another  thing  to  put 
it  in  proper  cans  so  that  it  can  be  marketed.  Judging  from 
former  remarks,  there  may  be  some  necessity  of  watching  that 
thing  very  closely.  Who  is  going  to  look  after  that? 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  I  move  that  the  Strategy  Committee  be 
discharged. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Irwin,  voted  up  and 
carried  .  .  . 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Somebody  has  got  to  take  this  thing.  It  is  going  to  be  on 
somebody’s  back.  I  don’t  know  who  the  new  Chairman  will  be, 
but  someone  is  going  to  have  to  take  hold  of  this  thing.  I  think 
the  board  that  comprised  the  Strategy  Committee  was  a  cracker- 
jack  bunch  of  fellows.  They  were  next  to  things  because  they 
were  all  men  that  were  active,  and  very  active.  I  think  they 
did  a  good  job  and  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  them. 


If  it  isn’t  them  it  must  be  someone  else.  We  had  an  established 
committee  that  did  the  job  and  they  had  all  the  problems. 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  move  that  the  newly  appointed  Chairmr.ii 
of  the  Cherry  Section  appoint  his  own  committee  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  be  made  in 
three  days. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  up  and  carried  .  .  . 


The  Election 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  May  we  have  a  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  please? 

MR.  ROGERS:  We  hereby  nominate  K.  M.  Ingison  for 
Chairman  and  Walter  Thenell  for  Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  other 
nominations? 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed 
and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  the  election 
of  these  gentlemen. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Irwin,  voted  upon  and 
carried,  the  Secretary  announcing  that  the  unanimous  ballot 
had  been  cast  .  .  . 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Is  there  open  discussion  for  the 
good  of  the  organization? 

MR.  B.  A.  BRANDT  (Washington  Packers,  Inc.) :  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  an  unfair  proposition  to  base  tolerance  on  pits 
on  average  spoilage  since  there  is  such  a  wide  range  in  sizes 
of  cherries  year  after  year,  particularly  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  your  section.  Our  No.  10 
can  will  range  from  450  to  800.  That  is  an  awful  toll  to  have 
to  take  on  pit  tolerance  if  you  are  basing  it  on  avoirdupois.  I 
happen  to  be  on  a  grading  committee  of  the  Pacfiic  Coast  sec¬ 
tion  and  we  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  that  changed. 

I  think  this  is  the  place  to  do  it  if  they  are  going  to  consider 
revising  the  standards. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  That  is  something  for  the  new 
committee  to  look  into. 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  I  believe  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  have  the  present  proposed  standards  amended  in  any  way; 
that  is,  for  the  inclusion  of  a  new  subject.  The  present  stand¬ 
ards  are  being  revised,  as  I  understand  it,  for  identification  only 
and  your  pit  matter  comes  under  quality.  They  have  three 
sections  to  their  standards:  identification,  quality,  and  fill  of 
container.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  is  a  matter 
of  quality,  and  I  think  the  industry  would  have  to  apply  for  a 
rehearing  or  a  hearing  on  a  new  subject  or  an  amendment  that 
we  would  suggest.  Then  they  might  propose  it  and  get  it 
started  through  the  mill.  The  present  standards  they  are  now 
proposing  to  change  are  only  the  bracket  of  identification,  which 
is  a  description  of  how  the  term  should  be  described,  certain 
syrups  and  so  on. 

So  in  this  particular  hearing  on  pitted  cherries  I  am  sure 
that  you  would  find  a  stone  wall  in  Washington,  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  if  the  thing  should  be  taken  up  it  should 
not  be  started  right  away. 

CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  Are  there  any  other  comments, 
gentlemen  ? 

MR.  RAY:  I  am  probably  displaying  my  ignorance  now  but 
Karl  made  some  reference  to  the  present  standard  of  fill  of 
container.  Karl,  has  there  been  any  very  recent  change  in  t  ie 
standard  of  fill  of  container? 

MR.  REYNOLDS:  I  don’t  think  so.  The  standard  as  far  is 
I  am  in  touch  with  it  simply  still  is  that  a  can  should  be  filled  is 
full  as  possible  without  impairing  the  quality.  It  is  mer‘_.y 
a  matter  of  interpretation  and  administration  that  they  i  ’e 
insisting  that  the  minimum  under  that  particular  what  we  ell 
a  fussy  standard  must  be  at  least  74  ounces.  That  was  an  i- 
terpretation  which  W.  G.  Campbell  said  they  would  enfoi ’3 
with  the  full  strength  of  law,  I  presume,  until  some  furtl  -x 
decision  was  made.  Certain  studies  were  made,  you  rememb  r, 
partly  at  our  insistence,  and  test  packs  were  made  in  at  le;  st 
three  sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  there  were  four  stalls 
and  maybe  the  West  Coast  was  included.  I  don’t  know  tl  it 
they  have  arrived  at  any  results  that  they  care  to  publish. 
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CHAIRMAN  KINNAIRD:  If  there  is  nothing  further  to 
come  before  the  meeting,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

.  .  ,  Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  seconded  by  Mr.  Irwin,  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  three-thirty  o’clock  .  .  . 


MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  29,  1942 

The  Meat  Section,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Thirty-Fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
January  25-30,  1942,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  convened  at 
9:40  o’clock,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Clair,  Chicago,  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  We  will  now  call  the  meeting  to 
order.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  we  get  into  our 
regular  agenda. 

I  believe  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  meet¬ 
ings  we  have  had,  due  to  the  fact  that  foods  are  going  to  win 
the  war.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  learned  about  foods,  and  the 
preparation  of  foods,  here  today;  and  after  these  papers  are 
read,  if  there  are  any  questions  I  believe  they  will  be  answered. 

The  first  speaker  is  Mr.  G.  M.  Lewis  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Lewis  read  his  prepared  paper,  entitled  “Government 
Specifications  and  Regulations  for  Canned  Meats.” 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  As  I  stated  before,  this  is  going  to  be 
a  very  interesting  meeting,  and  you  can  observe  what  Mr.  Lewis 
has  to  say,  and  the  other  speakers  that  are  going  to  follow. 

The  next  speaker  is  Major  Jesse  H.  White,  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  at  Chicago.  (Applause) 

MAJOR  WHITE:  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  should  have  collaboi’ated 
on  our  papers.  He  has  already  given  mine.  (Laughter)  I 
hope  you  won’t  be  bored,  but  I  have  just  a  few  more  things  to 
add  to  some  of  the  items  he  mentioned. 

Canned  Meats  in  the  Army  Ration 

By  Major  Jesse  H.  White 

Q.M.C.,  Chicago,  III. 

MERICA  ranks  fourth  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
meats,  being  exceeded  by  New  Zealand,  Argentine  and 
Australia.  Our  consumption  of  approximately  156  pounds  of 
meat  per  capita  is  more  than  doubled  by  New  Zealand.  In  the 
American  Army  approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
ration  is  spent  for  meat.  The  American  soldier  consumes  almost 
one  pound  of  meat  a  day,  which  makes  him  the  No.  1  meat 
eater  of  the  world. 

All  almost  endless  variety  of  meat  dishes  is  available  to  the 
man  in  the  Army,  and  is  limited  only  by  want  of  adaptability, 
or  lack  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  mess  officer,  the  mess 
sergeant,  and  the  cooks.  Army  regulations  place  but  little 
resti Action  upon  the  purchase  of  available  meat  commodities. 
The  'vinds  of  meats  used  is  governed  largely  by  circumstances. 
Within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  fresh  meats 
are  ”sed  wherever  available,  and  where  troops  are  in  permanent 
quai  ers  and  fed  in  mess  halls  with  facilities  for  caring  for 
fres'  foods.  Fresh  frozen  meats  and  cured  and  smoked  meats 
follo'v  our  troops  into  maneuver  areas  not  too  remote  from 
supi  y  points  and  refrigerated  transportation,  and,  in  peace 
timt  to  our  overseas  possessions  and  stations.  While  canned 
mea  ,  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Army  at  all  times,  it 
is  o;  y  when  unusual  conditions  arise  that  they  assume  a  position 
of  1  ijor  importance.  Canned  meats  are  the  backbone  of  the 
rest  e  food  stores  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Alaska, 
and  n  our  newly  acquired  outposts.  For  many  years  a  five 
yea  ’  supply  of  canned  foods  was  maintained  in  our  Island 
fori  --ss,  Corrigador,  sufficient  to  sustain  the  entire  garrison  on 
Luz  1.  In  recent  years  this  was  reduced  to  a  two  years’  supply. 
Fiel  Ration  B  consists  largely  of  canned  foods.  It  is  used 
whe  troops  are  in  the  field  and  remote  from  fresh  food 
supj  lies. 


Until  comparatively  recent  months,  the  principal  canned  meat 
items  used  by  the  Army  for  reseve  stocks  were  dry  salt  cured 
bacon  in  12-pound  cans,  corned  beef,  corned  beef  hash,  and 
Vienna  Style  sausage,  while  for  more  immediate  use  pork 
sausage,  pork  and  beans,  chili  con  came,  sliced  dried  beef,  roast 
beef,  and  beef  tongue  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  more  re¬ 
stricted  diet. 

MEAT  COMPONENT  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED 
Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  impetus  toward  en¬ 
largement  and  improvement  of  the  canned  meat  component  of 
the  Army  ration.  New  methods  of  warfare  have  necessitated 
changes  in  supply  procedure.  Rapid  movements  of  mechanized 
forces  and  long  and  hazardous  aerial  flights  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  compact,  highly-nourishing  rations  that  can  be 
transported  with  economy  of  weight  and  space.  The  newer 
knowledge  of  nutrition  has  indicated  the  necessity  for  due  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  ration  of  proper  kinds  and  proportions  of 
minerals,  vitamins,  and  amino  and  fatty  acids,  as  well  as  cal¬ 
orific  value  and  palatability.  With  the  aid  of  the  canned  meat 
industry,  there  has  been  added  to  the  Army  larder  several  new 
canned  meat  items.  Sterile  luncheon  meat  in  six-pound  cans  was 
practically  undreamed  of  only  a  year  ago.  Today  the  demand 
for  this  product,  not  only  by  our  own  military  forces,  but  for 
feeding  our  allies  has  reached  unbelievable  proportions.  The 
meat  units  of  our  Type  C  Field  Ration,  designed  for  use  in 
trench  warfare,  have  found  such  ready  acceptance  for  other 
uses  that  the  procurement  of  raw  meats  and  vegetables  to  supply 
the  demand  is  becoming  a  serious  problem. 

The  newest  ration  development  coming  from  the  Army’s  Sub¬ 
sistence  Research  Laboratory  is  the  new  Type  K  Ration,  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  parachute  troops,  but  now  in  great  demand 
by  the  air  force,  the  mechanized  forces,  motor  troops,  and  even 
the  infantry,  while  it  seems  to  fill  the  needs  of  landing  parties 
of  Marines  and  Navy  forces.  It  consists  of  concentrated  meals 
of  high  calorific  value,  and  with  sufficient  variety  to  prevent 
monotony.  It  consists  of  three  packages  marked  for  the  three 
meals — breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  Each  package  contains 
four  “defense”  biscuits  and  four  compressed  graham  biscuits. 
The  breakfast  unit  contains  a  four-ounce  can  of  veal  luncheon 
meat,  a  packet  of  twelve  malted  milk  tablets,  enough  soluble 
coffee  in  foil  wrappers  to  make  a  pint  of  strong  coffee,  and  three 
cubes  of  sugar.  The  dinner  unit  contains  a  can  of  pork  lun¬ 
cheon  meat,  a  packet  of  twelve  glucose  tablets,  and  a  tube  of 
bouillon.  The  supper  unit  contains  a  can  of  cervelat,  a  bar  of 
chocolate,  two  discs  of  lemon  powder  in  foil  wrappers,  and  three 
cubes  of  sugar  to  sweeten  the  lemonade.  Each  unit  contains  a 
stick  of  chewing  gum.  The  ration  has  a  calorific  value  of  3,725. 
The  weight  of  the  packaged  ration  is  2V2  pounds,  and  each 
unit  can  be  stowed  in  a  coat  pocket  or  in  the  soldier’s  pack. 

Owing  to  reduced  supplies  of  beef  and  lack  of  canning  equip¬ 
ment,  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  have  been  forced  to  look 
to  our  Latin  American  neighbors  for  our  corned  beef  supplies. 
With  this  exception,  canned  meat  supplies  purchased  for  the 
military  forces  have  been  entirely  of  American  production.  With 
the  exception  of  beef  entering  from  Canada,  only  meat  of 
American  origin  may  be  used  in  military  canned  meat  supplies. 
Since  rules  and  regulations  are  frequently  changed  or  discarded 
to  provide  for  exigencies  which  arise,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
what  changes  lie  ahead  with  regard  to  the  use  of  foreign  beef. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  livestock  industry  is  hard  pressed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  rapidly  growing  needs. 

Since  our  nation  is  a  participant  in  a  war  of  world-wide  pro¬ 
portions,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  probability  that  our 
military  forces  will  see  service  in  foreign  lands.  We  already 
have  troops  in  frigid  Iceland,  Alaska  and  Newfoundland,  and  in 
torrid  Panama,  Trinidad,  and  the  far  East.  The  transportation, 
the  distribution,  and  the  preservation  of  foods  without  adequate 
protection  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  become  a  gigantic 
problem.  The  burden  of  this  problem  falls  largely  upon  the 
canning  industry  since  the  preservation  of  fresh  or  frozen 
foods  without  refrigeration  is  impossible.  The  problem  involves 
the  continued  production  of  present  food  commodities  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  nation  is  food¬ 
conscious,  and  its  people  are  demanding  that  its  warriors  be 
adequately  and  properly  fed.  In  field  use  where  reliance  must 
be  placed  almost  wholly  upon  canned  foods,  the  limited  canned 
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meat  items  now  used  are  apt  to  result  in  monotony  unless  rein¬ 
forced  and  supplemented  by  a  more  varied  diet. 

The  meat  canning  industry  has  done  valiant  duty  in  helping 
to  perfect  recent  new  rations.  In  this  program  the  industry 
has  placed  at  the  Army’s  disposal  the  entire  equipment  and 
personnel  of  its  laboratories  and  canning  plants.  Independent 
laboratories  have  done  likewise.  The  importance  of  scientific 
control  of  food  production  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  writer 
has  had  the  fortune  to  observe  the  growth  of  laboratory  control 
in  food  industries,  particularly  in  the  meat  industry.  He  has 
seen  empirical  practices  give  way  to  scientific  and  reasoned 
procedure;  departmental  bigotry  and  arrogance  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  give  way  to  inter-departmental  efficiency  and  helpfulness 
and  understanding,  and  the  net  result  has  been  better,  more 
palatable,  more  nourishing  products  with  greater  consumer  ap¬ 
peal,  and  greater  industrial  esteem  and  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  with  such  resources  as  these  that  the  Army  has  been  able 
to  develop  its  rations  upon  a  scientific  and  sensible  basis.  But 
the  Army  challenges  the  industry  to  aid  in  perfecting  additional 
new  canned  meat  items.  In  order  that  you  may  all  have  some 
concept  of  Army  needs,  let  me  tell  you  of  some  of  the  things 
we  desire  and  hope  to  develop: 

MEAT  COMBINATIONS  WANTED  BY  THE  ARMY 

1.  In  a  former  address  before  this  group,  there  was  outlined 
some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  development  of  the 
meat  units  of  the  Type  C  Field  Ration — Meat  and  Beans,  Meat 
and  Vegetable  Hash,  and  Meat  and  Vegetable  Stew.  These 
three  items  have  proven  highly  satisfactory,  but  in  the  interest 
of  greater  variety,  the  Army  wants  three  additional  meat  items 
for  this  ration.  Like  the  original  three,  these  items  must  be 
palatable  either  cold  or  hot,  should  have  a  fair  calorific  value, 
and  should  be  sufficiently  different  in  flavor  to  give  variety  to 
the  meals. 

2.  Two  of  the  meat  components  of  the  Type  K  Ration — veal 
luncheon  meat  and  pork  luncheon  meat — are  so  nearly  alike  that 
it  is  believed  desirable  to  substitute  a  different  item  for  one  of 
them.  The  cervelat  component,  also,  is  not  ideal  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  use,  and  a  substitute  is  desired  for  that  unit. 

3.  A  liver  product  is  highly  desirable  to  secure  the  nutritive 
constituents  of  that  product. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  more  work  should  be  done  on  sterile 
canned  hams.  As  with  6-pound  cans  of  pork  luncheon  meat,  the 
Army  is  hesitant  to  accept  canned  hams  that  might  not  with¬ 
stand  the  abuse  of  exposure  to  tropical  heat  without  refriger¬ 
ation.  Considerable  work  has  already  been  done  with  this  item, 
and  the  Army  has  made  a  sample  shipment  of  approximately 
4,000  pounds  of  so-called  “sterile  hams”  to  one  of  our  overseas 
posts.  Reports  should  soon  be  forthcoming  to  indicate  the 
stability  of  this  product. 

5.  The  present  method  of  preparing  canned  pork  sausage, 
both  in  bulk  and  in  links,  results  in  a  product  that  is  very  waste¬ 
ful  since  approximately  one-half  of  the  contents  of  the  can  is 
thrown  away  or  is  of  little  use  in  the  field,  due  to  the  rendering 
of  fats  and  moisture  from  the  meat  during  processing.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  flavor  of  the  product  bears  but  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  fresh  pork  sausage.  The  Army  would  welcome  a  change 
in  the  method  of  preparation  of  this  product  with  a  view  to 
avoid  excessive  waste  and  to  improve  the  flavor. 

6.  So-called  “roast  beef”  is  received  with  considerable  favor 
by  Army  messes.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  product  can 
be  improved  upon  both  in  flavor  and  consistency. 

7.  Because  of  the  highly  nutritive  value  of  eggs,  it  was  hoped 
that  eggs  could  be  incorporated  with  other  foods  in  a  canned 
item.  Experiments  made  by  the  Subsistence  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  have  not  offered  much  encouragement  in  this  line.  Eggs 
do  not  stand  processing  temperatures  well,  since  they  become 
hard,  leathery,  and  discolor  badly.  They  do  not  combine  well 
with  bacon.  The  best  combination  yet  found  at  the  Research 
Laboratory  was  one  of  egg,  chopped  ham,  and  potato  cubes. 
This  combination  may  be  developed  into  a  satisfactory  product. 

8.  Canned  chicken  and  canned  turkey  for  hospital  use  is  a 
definite  need.  It  is  believed  very  desirable,  however,  to  develop 
a  product  with  a  much  higher  percentage  of  broth  than  the  solid- 
packed  product  produced  at  present  for  F.S.C.C. 


9.  Outside  the  particular  realm  of  the  canned  meat  industry, 
the  Army  desires  a  sterile,  canned,  whole  milk  without  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  overcooked  taste  of  evaporated  milk.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  for  field  use  to  provide  a  palatable  and  nourish¬ 
ing  milk  beverage  where  fresh  milk  is  unavailable. 

10.  Of  considerable  importance  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
development  of  a  spread  for  bread  for  use  by  expeditionary 
forces,  particularly  to  tropical  countries.  This  product  must  be 
able  to  withstand  rather  high  temperatures,  have  a  higher  melt¬ 
ing  point  than  butter  or  oleomargarine,  and  must  be  packed  in 
tin. 

11.  With  the  curtailment  of  the  nation’s  supply  of  tin  and  the 
enormous  demands  placed  upon  our  reserve  stocks  by  the  war, 
conservation  of  tin  plate  is  highly  desirable,  and  may  soon  be¬ 
come  a  dire  necessity.  The  preparation  of  partially  dried,  or  of 
dessicated  meats,  protected  by  containers  or  coverings  other 
than  tin,  may  deserve  consideration. 

12.  The  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory  has  been  directed 
by  the  Office  of  The  Quartermaster  General  to  develop  a  special 
“Mountain  Ration,”  suitable  for  use  in  extreme  cold,  to  be 
eaten  at  times  without  facilities  for  heating,  prepared  from 
products  and  in  containers  not  effected  by  freezing.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  such  items  will  be  gratefully  received. 

13.  The  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory  has  been  directed, 
also,  to  prepare  a  ten-ration  package  to  simplify  distribution  of 
rations  at  division  distribution  points.  This  involves  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  containers  that  will  stow  well  and  economically  in  a  box 
or  other  package,  the  selection  of  foods  that  will  give  adequate 
variety  and  palatability  as  well  as  nutritional  balance,  and  the 
selection  of  an  outer  container  of  proper  dimensions  and  sta¬ 
bility.  The  tin  cans  or  other  containers  should  be  of  such  size 
as  to  approximate  the  requirements  of  the  particular  item  for 
ten  men.  Here,  again,  suggestions  will  be  gratefully  received. 
The  need  is  not  for  meat  items  alone,  but  for  any  ration  item. 
In  the  interest  of  variety,  it  is  desired  to  develop  varied  rations 
to  be  issued  on  successive  days. 

The  above  suggestions  are  made  for  your  consideration.  Your 
help  is  solicited  in  the  development  of  one  or  more  of  these 
products.  Investigation  should  not  be  confined  to  these  items 
along,  since  you,  undoubtedly,  have  many  suggestions  of  your 
own.  In  fact,  many  have  already  been  made  by  members  of  the 
industry,  notably  the  following: 

a.  Pork  sausage  patties,  fried  before  canning.  These  lose 
but  little  in  processing,  and  they  taste  like  pork  sausage.  The 
seeming  high  cost  of  this  product  is  largely  offset  by  the  waste 
in  Army  canned  pork  sausage.  Slowness  of  production  is  the 
greatest  objection  to  this  product. 

Several  liver  combinations  have  been  offered,  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  a  suitable  product  might  be  in  the  offing.  We  are 
particularly  anxious  to  develop  this  product. 

c.  Beef  and  noodles  has  been  offered  as  one  of  the  three 
additional  items  for  the  Type  C  Field  Ration.  It  is  favorably 
considered  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  for  mess  use  as  well 
in  No.  10  cans.  Samples  submitted  have  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

d.  Pork  hash  has  great  possibilities. 

e.  Corned  pork  and  chopped  ham  are  already  in  production 
and  are  receiving  consideration. 

/.  A  concentrated  soup  stock  or  gravy  made  from  bones  has 
been  offered  by  at  least  two  members  of  your  group.  This  prod¬ 
uct  requires  some  further  development,  but  may  be  found  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  the  field,  where  boneless  beef  is  being  used. 

g.  A  meat  and  spaghetti  product  has  been  developed  as  one 
of  the  three  additional  meat  items  for  the  Type  C  Field  Ration. 
The  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory  considers  this  a  desirable 
product,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  approved. 

h.  Hungarian  goulash,  prepared  under  an  original  Old  W<  b!d 
formula,  has  been  prepared  and  presented  for  consideration.  It 
is  believed  that  this  product  might  have  greater  Army  acc  n- 
tance  than  chili  con  came. 

i.  Canned  Mortadella  sausage  meat  has  been  offered  as  a  st  b- 
stitute  for  the  cervelat  in  the  Type  K  Field  Ration.  For  t.  d 
use  it  probably  would  have  acceptance  equal  to  that  of  cerve’  ;t. 

j.  A  beef  and  rice  product  has  been  presented.  It  is  doubt  "al 
if  a  rice  product  can  be  made  entirely  satisfactory.  Experime'.-ts 
with  rice  made  at  the  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory  do  not 
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and  say  that  the  Industry  is  out  to  do  everything  possible  to 
preserve  food  for  the  Army. 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  &  Company) :  May  I  ask 
the  Major  about  the  possibility  of  preparing  an  abstract  on 
the^  requirements,  all  the  things  he  mentioned,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  Industry? 

MAJOR  WHITE.  I  can  give  you  copies  of  the  talk  if  you 
wish  them.  I  can  furnish  those  for  anyone  who  desires  a  copy. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  Anyone  who  would  write  the  Major 
at  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  would  be  able  to  secure  a 
copy. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Cameron  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  two  papers  to  present;  and  he  has  asked  me 
to  ask  you  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  be  patient  while  he 
reads  both  the  papers,  one  right  after  the  other.  Mr.  Cameron. 
(Applause) 


indicate  that  this  product  lends  itself  successfully  to  canning 
cpsrations. 

ic.  Samples  of  cheese  and  bacon  and  cheese  and  ham,  using 
bcch  smoked  and  unsmoked  cheese,  have  been  presented  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  one  of  the  meat  items  of  the  Type  K  Field  Ration. 
It  is  believed  that  a  very  satisfactory  product  can  be  developed 
for  this  purpose. 

I.  Gelatin  coatings  for  hams  and  bacon,  and  for  fresh  meats, 
have  received  considerable  consideration  and  experimentation. 
However,  their  adaptation  to  Army  needs  has  not  been  perfected. 

i/t.  Much  experimental  work  has  been  done  in  packaging  to 
lessen  the  present  burden  upon  tin.  Cellophane,  Pliofilm,  Cry-0- 
Vac,  and  many  other  materials,  singly  and  in  combination,  sealed 
under  vacuum  and  at  atmospheric  pressure,  have  been  given 
extensive  tests.  Packages  so  prepared  have  been  sent  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  Hawaii,  and  to  Panama,  and  returned  to 
the  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory.  Many  of  these  have  been 
satisfactory  beyond  our  fondest  hopes;  others  have  proved 
worthless.  It  is  believed  that  satisfactory  coverings  for  products 
such  as  cheese,  bacon,  and  hams  will  be  developed  that  will  resist 
moisture  and  gas  penetration. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  now  confronting  us.  While 
it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  all  of  these  problems  be  solved, 
yet  their  solution  will  aid  in  bringing  this  conflict  to  a  quicker 
and  more  satisfactory  conclusion  by  improving  the  well-being 
and  morale  of  our  men  at  the  front.  The  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  shown  by  the  industry  in  the  past  is  the  Army’s 
assurance  of  continued  aid.  We  invite  you  to  a  partnership  of 
mutual  helpfulness  to  the  end  that  the  vigor  and  the  morale  of 
our  armed  forces  will  be  sustained  during  the  conflict  ahead,  and 
until  the  men  in  khaki  and  blue  return  victorious  to  a  home  folk 
content  with  the  thought  that  they,  too,  had  done  their  bit  in 
knocking  the  arrogance  out  of  the  brutal  German  and  the  pants 
off  the  treacherous  Jap. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  Major,  I  know  the  people  here  ap¬ 
preciate  your  remarks  very  much;  and  I  will  speak  for  them 


Inhibitive  Effect  of  Curing  Agents  on 
Anaerobic  Spores 

By  J.  Yesair  AND  E.  J.  Cameron 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 

The  inhibitive  effect  of  salts  upon  bacterial  growth  and  spore 
germination  has  long  been  recognized  and  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  practical  effect  of  such  inhibition.  In  papers  presented 
before  this  Section  in  recent  years  (1939,  1940  and  1941)  were 
described  certain  processing  studies  with  canned  meats  and  in 
particular  reference  to  work  which  had  been  done  with  lunch 
tongue.  By  means  of  experimental  packs  it  was  shown  that  the 
end  point  of  spoilage  was  not  the  end  point  of  destruction.  In 
other  words,  we  were  able  to  isolate  the  test  organisms  from 
unspoiled  cans  which  had  been  processed  above  the  spoilage 
level.  Following  up  these  observations,  it  was  possible  to  demon¬ 
strate  for  the  test  organism  which  was  used  there  was  a  definite 


Two  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  with  . 
Larger,  Sweeter,  More  Tender  Kernels 


Silver  Cross  Bantam 

(WHITE) 

With  its  pure,  gleaming  white,  tender  kernels  and 
sweet  succulent  flavor.  Silver  Cross  Bantam  answers 
your  need  for  a  superior  white  sweet  corn. 

This  corn  has  a  tissue-thin  pericarp,  a  full  flavored 
goodness,  and  a  heavy  bantam  yield.  In  official  state 
tests  tenderometer  readings  on  this  corn  are  equal  to 
fanciest  of  the  yellow  hybrids,  and  wherever  it  has 
been  packed  has  become  the  successor  to  the  old  shoe- 
peg  and  evergreen  varieties.  In  plant,  ear  and  ma¬ 
turity,  it  is  cilmost  identiccd  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
except  for  its  snowy  white  kernels. 

Silver  Cross  Bantam  is  an  exclusive  Michael-Leonard 
creation.  Available  now  for  spot  or  1943  contract 


Top-Flight  Bantam 

(YELLOW) 

This  corn,  an  All-American  Selection  for  1942,  has 
larger  more  tender  kernels,  with  a  sweeter,  more  suc¬ 
culent  flavor  than  any  sweet  corn  you  have  ever  tried. 
Top  Flight  averages  82  days  from  planting  to  caiming 
stage.  Ears  are  predominantly  16  rowed,  of  extremely 
uniform  size,  well  filled  tips,  and  good  kernel  depth. 
Well  adapted  to  areas  as  far  north  as  sweet  corn  of 
82  days  maturity  can  be  planted,  as  well  as  far  down 
in  the  cotton  belt. 

Top  Flight  Bantam  is  an  exclusive  Michael-Leonard 
creation.  Available  now  for  spot  or  1943  contract. 
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inhibition  at  2.5  per  cent  sodium  chloride  and  at  5  per  cent  the 
inhibition  was  almost  complete.  The  lunch  tongue  studies  indi¬ 
cated  confirmation  of  observations  which  had  been  made  in  non¬ 
meat  products;  namely,  that  where  there  is  an  inhibitive 
infiuence  and  where  spore  resistance  and  germination  is  being 
studied  the  effect  is  most  pronounced  on  the  more  resistant 
spores. 

Jensen  and  Hess  (1941),  before  this  Section,  presented  a  very 
comprehensive  picture  on  the  effect  of  sodium  nitrate  on  bac¬ 
teria  in  meat.  A  most  useful  bibliography  was  presented  in  the 
printed  paper,  together  with  analytical  treatment  of  the  litera¬ 
ture.  Experimental  work  in  reference  to  the  mechanism  of 
inhibition  is  described  and  the  practical  conclusion  is  drawn  that 

“Both  theory  and  practice  of  curing  meat  and  canning 
cured  meat  teach  that  nitrate  is  an  invaluable  in¬ 
gredient  and,  for  most  cures,  should  not  be  omitted.” 

A  reference  by  Jensen  and  Hess  to  the  work  of  Tanner  and 
Evans  (  Zentralbl.  f.  Bakt.  1933,  1934- A,  1934-B)  is  worthy  of 
repetition  hei’e.  These  workers  obtained  irregular  inhibition  of 
seven  Cl.  botulinum  cultures  with  the  use  of  NaNOa  in  a  con¬ 
centration  from  2.213  to  4.427  per  cent  and  a  concentration  of 
NaNOa  from  0.0588  to  0.392  per  cent  failed  to  inhibit  CL 
botulinum,  CL  putrificum,  CL  sporogenes  in  either  pork  infusion 
or  egg  medium.  Tanner  and  Evans  concluded  that  commercial 
curing  mixtures  (NaCl,  NaNOs  and  NaNOa)  were  effective  in 
preventing  growth  and  toxin  formation  when  the  proportions  of 
curing  mixtures  to  medium  were  such  that  the  critical  concen¬ 
trations  of  NaCl  were  approximated.  These  observations  would 
suggest  a  non-specificity  in  regard  to  the  inhibitory  action  of 
the  salts  which  were  studied. 

In  our  work  we  have  had  the  guidance  of  the  Technical  Meat 
Committee  and  for  the  study  it  was  considered  advisable  to  use 
a  strain  of  CL  botulinum  rather  than  our  P.A.  No.  3679  which, 
for  many  years,  has  been  used  as  an  index  organism  in  studies 
of  putrefactive  spoilage.  The  plan  of  work  contemplated  the 
determination  of  various  salt  effects  using  NaCl,  NaNOs,  and 
NaNOa.  The  program  was  divided  into  five  main  subdivisions, 
which  will  be  discussed  individually. 

Study  No.  l—Objective :  To  determine  the  effect  of  the  various 
salts,  alone  and  in  combination,  on  the  germination  of  spores 
of  Cl.  botulinum  No.  62- A,  the  spores  being  unheated  except 
for  detoxification. 

The  tests  were  made  in  pork  infustion  agar  to  which  was 
added  the  required  amount  of  the  salt,  alone  or  in  combination. 
The  medium  was  tubed  in  special  oval  agar  slant  culture  tubes. 
Sodium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate  were  added  before  sterili¬ 
zation.  The  nitrite  was  sterilized  by  filtration  in  concentrated 
solution  and  added  after  sterilization  of  the  medium.  After 
inoculation  tubes  wei’e  layered  with  sterile  mineral  oil  and 
incubated  at  86°  F.  from  20  to  28  days,  during  which  time  counts 
were  made  at  intervals. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  given  in  Table  I  and  the  counts 
noted  are  the  averages  of  the  counts  yielded  by  the  four  to  six 
tubes  which  were  incubated  for  each  determination.  Note  is 
made  of  the  un-uniform,  and  somewhat  fictitious,  manner  of 
statement  of  the  salt  percentages.  In  many  instances  they  were 
derived  by  calculations  based  upon  plant  practice. 

TABLE  I 

Effect  of  NaNOs,  NaNOj  and  NaCl  Alone  and  in 
Combination  on  the  Germination  of  Spores 
of  Cl.  botulinum  No.  62-A. 


Amount  of  salt  Test  No.  1  Test  No.  2 

in  Ave.  colony  %  Ave.  colony  % 

medium  count  Reduction  count  Reduction 


No  salts  (controls) .  20.2  ....  25.1 

0.1%  NaNOa  .  4.7  76.7  growth 

0.17%  NaNOs  .  3.6  82.6  growth 

0.2%  NaNOs  .  2.2  89.1  growth 

0.5%  NaNOs  .  1.5  92.5  ....  100 

1.0%  NaNOs  .  1.5  92.5  ....  100 


No  salt  (controls) .  70.4  ....  25.1 

0.005%  NaNOs  .  18.3  73.2  3.5  86 

0.01%  NaNOs  .  13.8  80.4  growth 

0.0156%  NaNOs  .  12.2  82.6  growth 

0.02%  NaNOs  .  12.2  82.6  growth 

0.06%  NaNOs  .  100  ....  100 


Amount  of  salt 

Test  No.  1 

Test  No.  2 

in 

Ave.  colony 

% 

Ave.  colony 

% 

medium 

count 

Reduction 

count 

Reductii) 

No  salts  (controls) . 

20.2 

25.1 

1%  NaCl  . 

not  tested 

11.6 

54.2 

2%  NaCl  . 

not  tested 

6.8 

72.9 

2.5%  NaCl  . 

not  tested 

2.5 

90.0 

3.5%  NaCl  . 

2.2 

89.1 

0.6 

97.6 

3.69%  NaCl  (1) . 

1.0 

95 

0.1 

99.6 

5%  NaCl  . 

not  tested 

.... 

100 

No  salts  (controls) . 

20.2 

25.1 

0.1%  NaNOa  and  3.5%  NaCl.... 

0.7 

96.5 

1.1 

95.6 

0.13%  NaNO:,  and  3.5%  NaCl.. 

1.0 

95 

0.1 

99.6 

0.172%  NaNOa  and  3.5%  NaCl 

1.0 

95 

0.3 

98.8 

0.188%  NaNOa  and 

3.5%  NaCl  (2) . 

0.7 

96.5 

.... 

100 

No  salts  (controls) . 

70.4 

25.1 

0.0156%  NaNOa  and  3.6%  NaCl 

0.2 

99.7 

0.1 

99.6 

0.0156%  NaNOa  and  0.172% 

NaNOa  and  3.5%  NaCl . 

0.4 

99.4 

.... 

100 

Note  (1)  Corresponds  to  the  maximum  concentration  of  all 
salts  (NaNOs,  NaNOs  and  NaCl)  permitted,  and  is 
included  as  a  control  on  total  salt  concentration. 

Note  (2)  Maximum  nitrate  permitted  in  absence  of  added 
nitrite. 

The  most  striking  observations  to  be  taken  from  this  table 
were  that  as  little  as  0.1%  NaNOs  and  0.005%  NaNOs  resulted 
in  a  spore  count  reduction  greater  than  70  per  cent.  A  corres¬ 
ponding  reduction  was  obtained  with  2%  sodium  chloride. 
Where  3.69%  sodium  chloride  was  used  the  reduction  was  over 
99  per  cent.  This  corresponds  to  the  maximum  concentration  of 
all  salts  (NaNOs,  NaNOs  and  NaCl)  permitted  and  was  included 
as  a  control  on  total  salt  concentration.  Thus  there  appears  to 
be  a  pronounced  inhibitory  effect  which  is  specific,  with  sodium 
nitrite  ranking  highest,  but  the  salt  aggregates,  going  to  the 
maximum  concentration  (3.69%),  all  show  complete  inhibition 
or  something  approaching  it. 

Tubes  of  Test  #2,  indicated  in  the  table,  were  saved  for  tox¬ 
icity  tests.  No  results  on  this  part  of  the  work  are  available 
now. 

Study  No.  2 — Objective:  To  detei’mine  the  effect  of  the  various 
curing  salts,  alone  and  in  combination,  on  the  germination  of 
detoxified  spores  of  CL  botulinum  #62-A  heated  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  salts  for  various  times  and  temperatures. 

Pork  infusion  broth  was  used  as  the  substrate  and  salt  con¬ 
centrations  were  as  follows: 

NaNOj  series— 0—0.005— 0.01— 0.0156— 0.02  and  0.06% 
NaNOs  series — 0 — 0.1 — 0.172 — 0.2 — 0.5  and  1.0% 

NaCl  series — 0 — 3.5  and  3.69%  (') 

Salts  in  combination  were  in  the  following  concentrations: 
NaNOs— 0.0156%  with  NaCl— 3.5% 

NaNOs— 0.172%  with  NaCl— 3.5% 

NaNOs— 0.188%  (“)  with  NaCl— 3.5% 

NaNOi^O.0156%  with  NaNOs— 0.172%  and  NaCl— 3.5% 


Note  (1)  Corresponds  to  the  maximum  concentration  of  ail 
salts  (NaNOs  NaNOs,  and  NaCl)  permitted,  and  was 
included  as  a  control  on  total  salt  concentration. 

Note  (2)  Maximum  nitrate  permitted  in  absence  of  added 
nitrite. 

Inoculation  was  at  three  levels,  i.e.,  250,  30  and  5  spores  pei 
tube  contained  in  2  cc.  of  medium.  Heating  temperatures  were 
185°F.,  212°F.  and  225°F.  Heating  times  were  one  hour,  tv. 
hours,  three  hours  and  four  hours  for  each  spore  concentration 
The  thermal  death  time  tubes  are  under  incubation  and  it  i- 
intended  to  continue  this  incubation  for  a  period  of  one  yea( 
All  tubes  show  some  turbidity  and  it  is  not  possible  to  distin 
guish  positives  from  negatives  by  observation.  It  is  intended 
to  make  preliminary  tests  (eight  to  ten  months)  in  the  nea 
future. 

Study  No.  3 — Objective :  To  determine  the  effect  of  the  various 
salts  on  the  destruction  curve  and  thermal  death  time  curve  o^ 
Cl.  botulinum  #62-A. 
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Heat  resistance  tests  were  made  at  four  temperatures  in  each 
ol'  the  following  media: 

1.  Phosphate  pH  7.0 

2.  Phosphate  pH  7.0  +  3.5%  NaCl 

3.  Phosphate  pH  7.0  +  3.5%  NaCl  +  0.188%  NaN03 

4.  Phosphate  pH  7.0  +  0.2%  NaNOa 

The  results  of  this  work,  which  are  not  presented  in  detail 

because  of  the  need  for  checking,  were  obtained  by  subculturing 
the  heated  phosphate  or  phosphate-salt  media  into  shake  tubes 
a!.d  indicated  the  following: 

1 —  Within  the  range  of  230-235 °F.,  there  is  no  appreciable 
effect  produced  by  the  added  salts  on  the  heat  resistance 
of  the  spores. 

2 —  At  temperatures  below  230° F.,  the  apparent  resistance  in 
lots  containing  sodium  chloride  alone,  sodium  nitrate  alone, 
and  sodium  chloride  plus  sodium  nitrate  was  lower  than 
in  the  control  lot. 

3 —  The  slopes  of  the  thermal  death  time  curves  for  conditions 
2,  3  and  4  (salt  added)  were  greater  than  for  the  control. 

Study  No.  4 — Objective:  To  determine  the  effect  of  curing 

agents  on  the  heat  resistance  of  Cl.  botulinuvi  #62-A  in  meat. 

For  this  work  fresh  pork  loin  was  obtained  from  a  wholesale 
meat  market.  The  meat  was  trimmed  of  fat.  An  analysis  of 
the  ground  fresh  meat  showed  the  following:  36.48%  moisture, 
16.3%  fat,  0.98%  ash,  a  trace  of  salt.  The  pH  was  5.7. 

A  part  of  the  ground  meat  was  used  in  a  fresh  state.  A 
second  part  was  inoculated  with  detoxified  spores  of  Cl.  botu- 
Uiiiim  #62-A,  then  cured,  while  the  third  portion  was  cured 
and  then  inoculated.  The  curing  ingrendients  as  suggested  by 
the  Technical  Committee  were  as  follows:  NaCl — 3.5%,  NaNOs 
— 0.172%,  NaNOz — 0.0156%  and  sugar  (sucrose)  2%.  The 
curing  ingredients  were  worked  into  the  meat,  which  was  then 
kept  at  45  to  50° F.  for  a  period  of  24  hours.  The  cured  meat 
had  the  following  composition:  43.6%  moisture,  16%  fat,  3.51% 
salt,  4.72%  ash.  The  pH  was  5.62. 

The  meat  was  inoculated  with  spores  of  the  test  organism  in 
a  minimum  volume  of  liquid.  The  test  material  was  introduced 
to  thermal  death  time  tubes  by  means  of  an  alemite  gun.  After 
sealing,  the  tubes  were  heated  in  an  oil  bath  at  three  tempera¬ 
tures,  i.e.,  212°F.,  225°F.,  and  231.8°F.  At  appropriate  time 
intervals  the  tubes  were  removed  in  lots  of  ten,  half  of  which 
were  incubated  directly  and  half  cultured  in  liver  broth.  Incu¬ 
bation  was  at  a  temperature  of  86° F. 

The  results  to  date  of  this  experiment  are  given  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

Effect  of  Curinpr  Agents  on  the  Heat  Resistance 
of  Cl.  botulinum  No.  62-A  in  Meat 
(approximately  20  spores  per  2  cc.  of  meat) 


Spore  resistance  in  minutes  at  temperatures 
indicated 


212“ 

+ 

F. 

225° 

+ 

F. 

231.8° 

-1- 

F. 

I  ! 
Tut 

-h  Pork,  pH  5.7 
us  incubated  directly . 

..  75 

90 

20 

30 

10 

Tu: 

.  subcultured  . 

..  105 

120 

20 

30 

10 

15 

Iiv 

Tu 

^ated,  cured  pork, 

5.62 

u.  incubated  directly . 

5 

10 

10 

Tu 

subcultured  . 

..  105 

120 

25 

30 

10 

15 

Cu 

T 

i.  inoculated  pork, 

5.62 

incubated  directly . 

5 

10 

10 

T, 

subcultured  . 

..  120 

135 

25 

30 

10 

15 

-.e  data  which  appear  here  indicate  in  a  practical  way  the 
c  '  of  the  curing  agents.  None  of  the  tubes  containing  cured 
r  have  shown  a  positive  result  on  direct  incubation.  Upon 
^  .Ituring,  however,  the  resistance  values  approximate  those 
<•'  ned  in  the  case  of  the  uncured  pork.  As  they  stand,  the 
would  suggest  that  the  curing  salts  do  not  assist  in  the 
h  sterilization  of  the  cured  product  and  that  the  influence  in 
a  vcessed  cured  meat  is  only  inhibitory. 

the  subculturing  operation,  the  material  from  the  thermal 
d'  1  time  tubes  was  diluted  with  eight  volumes  of  the  medium. 


This  procedure  necessarily  reduced  the  salt  concentrations,  ap¬ 
parently  below  the  limit  of  inhibitive  amounts. 

Study  No.  5 — Objective:  To  determine  the  effect  of  nitrate  on 
the  production  of  botulinum  toxin. 

No  results  are  yet  available  on  this  phase  of  the  study.  As 
indicated  previously,  a  series  of  inoculated  tubes  has  been  put 
aside  for  toxicity  determinations.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
this  study  be  modified  and  expanded  somewhat  to  include  the 
other  curing  salts. 

SUMMARY 

The  curing  salts — NaNOs,  NaN02,  and  NaCl — exercise  inhi¬ 
bitory  effects  in  different  degrees,  individually  and  compositely. 
In  a  meat  infusion  agar,  greater  than  70  per  cent  reduction  in 
spore  counts  was  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  0.1% 
NaNOs  or  0.005%  NaN02,  or  2%  NaCl.  Salt  combinations 
representative  of  curing  practices  may  result  in  a  growth  re¬ 
duction  of  100  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  curing  salts  on  the  thermal  death  time  of  the 
test  organism  is  apparently  to  reduce  the  time  at  temperatures 
lower  than  230-235°  F.,  and  the  slopes  of  the  thermal  death  time 
curves  are  greater  when  the  salts  are  added.  This  phase  of  the 
work  is  deserving  of  further  study. 

When  spores  of  Cl.  botulinum  are  incorporated  in  cured  meat 
and  thermal  death  times  compared  with  those  of  the  spores  in¬ 
corporated  in  uncured  meat,  the  inhibitive  effects  of  the  curing 
salts  are  apparent,  but  when  the  heated  medium  is  subcultured 
in  a  liquid  medium  there  is  no  destructive  influence.  Resistance 
values  determined  by  subculture  after  heating  are  approximately 
the  same  in  the  cured  and  uncured  meat. 
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Recent  Tests  for  Thermophilic  Contamination 
in  Cereals 

By  J.  Yesair  and  E.  J.  Cameron  • 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Conners  Association 

The  significance  of  thermophilic  contamination  of  sugar  has 
been  known  for  more  than  ten  years  and  there  have  been 
many  communications  regarding  its  occurrence  and  control. 
(1928,  1931,  1937,  1938).  Some  years  following  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  thermophilic  organisms  in  sugar,  it  was  found  that  starch 
might  be  contaminated  with  the  same  types  of  organisms  pos¬ 
sessing  a  resistance  to  heat  comparable  to  those  found  in  sugar. 

After  having  demonstrated  the  significance  of  thermophilic 
organisms  in  sugar,  the  National  Canners  Association  formu¬ 
lated  methods  for  their  detection  in  this  ingredient  and  an¬ 
nounced  standards  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  Laboratory  would  be  based  where  its 
opinion  was  requested  concerning  the  suitability  of  sugar  to  be 
used  for  canning  purposes.  From  time  to  time,  revisions  of  the 
methods  have  been  announced  (1941). 

When  the  existence  of  thermophilic  contamination  of  starch 
was  demonstrated,  it  was  attempted  to  apply  the  sugar  methods 
and  standards.  Some  modification  was  necessary  and  the 
method  which  has  been  in  general  use  has  been  described  by 
Clark  and  Tanner,  (1937).  These  workers  compared  a  number 
of  modifications,  of  which  that  designated  as  No.  6  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  our  laboratory. 
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The  sigrnificance  of  starch  contamination  has  been  emphasized 
by  Cameron  and  Williams  (1937)  and  has  been  referred  to  inci¬ 
dentally  in  a  number  of  publications.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  contamination  provided  in  starch  will  cause  spoilage  in 
canned  corn.  Spoilage  from  this  source  has  been  traced  in 
spaghetti  and  dog  food.  In  general,  however,  thermophilic 
spoilage  has  not  occurred  in  meat  products  to  a  notable  degree. 

The  work  upon  which  the  present  report  is  based  was  under¬ 
taken  in  response  to  a  suggestion  that  a  survey  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  certain  cereals  which  could  be  used 
for  canned  meat  products.  The  investigation  has  consisted  of 
a  series  of  examinations  made  on  cereal  samples  of  different 
kinds.  The  samples  were  secured  and  submitted  to  us  by  Dr. 
Kraybill  of  the  American  Meat  Institute. 

The  objective  of  the  investigation  has  been  to  (1)  survey  a 
representative  collection  of  samples  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the 
distribution  of  thermophilic  contamination,  and  (2)  where  low 
results  were  found  to  determine  by  repeat  samples  whether  low 
counts  were  characteristic  of  the  samples. 

A  total  of  59  samples  of  flour  and  meal  were  submitted,  repre¬ 
senting  the  product  from  15  manufacturers.  In  this  group  18 
samples  were  of  corn  flour,  or  corn  meal,  from  six  manufac¬ 
turers,  4  samples  of  oatmeal  flour  from  one  manufacturer,  37 
samples  of  wheat  flour  from  nine  manufacturers.  The  starch 
method  was  used,  in  some  cases  modified  to  use  a  smaller  amount 
of  material  than  is  the  case  with  starch.  The  standards  upon 
the  basis  of  which  suitability  was  judged  were  those  which  have 
been  announced  for  sugar,  namely,  total  thermophilic  spore 
count,  not  more  than  150  spores  per  10  grams;  flat  sour  spore 
count  not  more  than  75  spores  per  10  grams;  sulfide  spoilage 
spores  not  more  than  5  per  10  grams,  and  thermophilic  anaerobes 
to  be  present  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  four  of  six  culture 
tubes. 

Table  No.  1  provides  a  summary  of  the  results  of  analysis 
of  the  samples.  From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  corn  flour 
(or  corn  meal)  samples  were  the  most  heavily  contaminated. 
In  these  samples,  11  of  18  (61  per  cent)  were  below  standard,  5 
samples  because  of  high  total  counts,  10  samples  because  of  high 
flat  sour  counts,  and  6  samples  because  of  high  thermophilic 
anaerobic  counts.  Maximum  spore  contamination  was  10,000 
per  10  grams  with  the  second  nearest  approach  to  this  count  of 
850. 

Of  the  four  samples  of  oatmeal  flour,  two  were  below  stand¬ 
ard,  one  because  of  high  total  count,  and  the  other  because  of 
high  flat  sour  count. 

Wheat  flour  was  the  most  suitable  of  the  three  types  of  ma¬ 
terial.  33  of  37  samples  were  within  standard.  The  4  samples 
which  were  below  showed  a  high  total  and  high  flat  sour  count 
in  one  case,  and  high  thermophilic  anaerobic  counts  in  three 
cases.  It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that  the  thermophilic 
anaerobic  contamination  was  borderline  in  these  cases.  None 
of  the  samples  tested  fell  below  standard  on  account  of  sulfide 
spoilage  spores. 

Samples  of  wheat  flour  submitted  by  one  manufacturer  (No.  9) 
were  treated  by  a  method  designed  to  reduce  the  bacterial  spore 
count.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  was  not  demonstrated,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  original  count  which  was  evident  from  the 
control  sample. 

Check  samples  were  obtained  from  manufacturers  who  had 
previously  submitted  satisfactory  samples.  These  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  reason  indicated  previously,  namely,  to  determine 
whether  there  could  be  a  reasonable  appraisal  of  the  condition 
of  the  product  submitted  by  a  manufacturer  by  one  examination 
of  his  prodGct.  It  is  appreciated,  however,  that  to  test  this 
point  more  than  two  samples  from  a  single  source  should  be 
examined,  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  our  investigation  from 
this  standpoint. 

In  Table  2  are  given  the  data  obtained  from  examination  of  the 
original  and  “repeat”  samples.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table 
examination  of  the  check  samples  confirmed  the  original  results 
in  all  cases  with  wheat  flour.  There  was  confirmation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  suitability  in  one  case  with  corn  flour  samples  and  par¬ 
ticularly  confirmation  of  lack  of  suitability  in  the  other  set  of 
corn  fiour  samples.  It  will  be  attempted  to  obtain  additional 
check  lots  from  the  manufacturers  who  submitted  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  samples. 


SUMMARY 

A  survey  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  and  kind  of 
thermophilic  contamination  in  a  representative  series  of  cereal 
samples,  principally  corn  flour  and  wheat  flour.  Corn  flour  was 
found  to  be  the  most  highly  contaminated  and  in  general  the 
results  were  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  wheat  flour. 

Examination  of  “repeat”  samples  obtained  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  had  previously  submitted  samples  of  low  contamination 
were  found  to  confirm  the  findings  on  the  first  samples. 

This  investigation  demonstrated  that  cereals  may  be  obtained 
which  are  suitable  without  sterilizing  treatment  as  ingredients 
for  canned  meats  and  other  non-acid  canned  products,  and  there 
is  the  indication  that  where  found  thermophilic  contamination 
may  be  identified  with  the  source  of  production. 
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TABLE  I 

Survey  of  Thermophilic  Spore  Contamination  in  Various  Cereals 


CORN  FLOUR  (OR  CORN  MEAL) 


No.  Total 

Within 

Below  Samples  below  standard  because  of : 

of  samples  standard 

standard  Total  count  F.S. 

T.A. 

S.S. 

mfg. 

No. 

No. 

% 

No.  %  No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

8 

3 

37.5 

5 

62.5 

2 

5 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

100 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

3 

2 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

3 

2 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

18 

7 

38.9 

11 

61.1 

5 

10 

6 

0 

OATMEAL  FLOUR 

6 

4 

2 

50 

2 

50 

1 

1 

0 

0 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

7 

5 

4 

80 

1 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

5 

4 

80 

1 

20 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

11 

9 

81.8 

2 

18.2 
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0 
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10 

1 

1 
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11 
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2 

2 

100 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

6 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

37 

33 

89.2 

4 

10.8 

1 

1 

3 

0 

TABLE  II 

Results  of  the 

Examination  of  the  First  and  Second  (Repeat  Sets 

of  Cereal  Samples 

First  Set 

Second  Set  (repeat) 

No. 

No.  of  samples 

No. 

No.  of  samples 

Mfg. 

of 

Within  Below 

of 

Within  Below 

Code 

Cereal 

samples  standard  standard  samples  standard  standai'. 

No.  1 

Corn  fiour 

4 

3  1 

4 

0 

4 

No.  6 

Corn  flour 

1 

1  0 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

5 

4  1 

5 

1 

4 

No.  7 

Wheat  flour 

1 

1  0 

1 

1 

0 

No.  8 

Wheat  flour 

1 

1  0 

1 

1 

0 

No.  12 

Wheat  flour 

2 

2  0 

2 

2 

0 

No.  14 

Wheat  flour 

1 

1  0 

1 

1 

0 

No.  15 

Wheat  flour 

3 

3  0 

3 

3 

0 

Total 

8 

8  0 

8 

8 

c 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cameron,  for  you 
presentation. 

The  next  subject  is  “Some  Observations  on  the  Retorting  o:. 
Luncheon  Meats,”  and  I  believe  Mr.  H.  L.  Roberts,  of  tl"’ 
Research  Department,  American  Can  Company,  will  present  F. 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Retorting  of 
Luncheon  Meats 

By  0.  F.  Ecklund,  H.  L.  Roberts  and 
H.  A.  Benjamin 

Research  Department,  American  Can  Company, 
Maywood,  Illinois 

^"•PICED  pork  luncheon  meat,  as  a  commercially  sterile  product, 
j  has  recently  become  the  leading  item  in  many  meat  canning 
plants.  First,  consumer  acceptance  of  the  12-ounce  package, 
followed  by  the  extensive  letting  of  contracts  by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  provided  the  impetus  which 
has  brought  sterile  luncheon  meat  so  rapidly  into  its  present 
important  position  in  the  meat  canning  industry.  Because  of 
such  rapid  expansion  in  production  a  number  of  processing  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  adopted  which  originated  from  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  maximum  production,  or  from  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions  and  limited  observation.  A  number  of  these  retort  oper¬ 
ating  methods  have  been  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  shrinkage  in  the  can,  which  factor  is  so  important 
to  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

To  produce  a  commercially  sterile  product  the  process  or  heat 
treatment  must  be  sufficient  to  destroy  those  micro-organisms 
which  are  capable  of  growth  at  shelf  temperatures.  Most  non¬ 
acid  canned  foods  are  processed  to  result  in  sterilizing  values 
(Fo)  of  2.78  (measured  in  terms  of  equivalent  minutes  at 
250°  F.)  or  more.  Packers  of  luncheon  meat,  for  reasons  of 
quality,  have  seen  fit  to  use  lower  sterilizing  values,  relying  on 
the  bacteriostatic  effect  of  curing  agents,  and  a  rigid  program 
of  plant  sanitation,  to  prevent  losses  through  spoilage.  One  of 
the  processes  recommended  by  the  American  Meat  Institute  for 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation’s  pork  luncheon  meat 
in  6-pound  rectangular  cans  is  200  minutes  at  230  °F.  With  a 
15-minute  coming-up  period,  this  process  has  a  sterilizing  value 
(Fo)  of  0.6.  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  sterilizing  value  of  this 
process,  proper  distribution  of  the  heating  medium  must  be 


effected,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  influencing  this. 

HEAT  DISTRIBUTION 

Tests  have  shown  that,  with  a  suitable  retort  hook-up  and 
proper  operation,  satisfactory  heat  distribution  is  obtained  in 
a  retort  loaded  with  round  cans.  The  effective  heating  of  each 
can  is  uniform  throughout  the  load  because  of  the  relatively 
small  area  of  can-to-can  contact  surface.  This  is  especially  true 
of  scrambled  cans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effective  heating  in  a 
retort  load  of  six-pound  rectangular  cans  may  be  considerably 
less  than  satisfactory. 

For  reasons  of  steam  economy  and  of  maximum  production, 
six-pound  rectangular  cans  are  frequently  packed  tightly  into 
retort  crates.  The  sides  of  the  rectangular  cans,  which  are 
inherently  far  less  rigid  than  those  of  round  cans,  bulge  out 
during  processing.  The  interstices  between  the  concave  or 
“spanked-in”  sides  of  the  cold  cans  disappear  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  the  heating  medium,  steam  or  water,  has  access  only 
to  the  free  spaces  at  the  corners  of  the  cans. 

A  series  of  tests  was  made  to  determine  temperatures  between 
tightly  stacked  as  compared  to  loosely  stacked  rectangular  cans 
during  processing.  These  tests  were  made  in  water,  water  with 
superimposed  air  pressure,  steam,  and  a  steam  and  air  mixture. 
Special  copper-constantan  thermocouples  which  ringed  the  cans 
and  had  electrically-insulated  hot  junctions  were  used  in  making 
the  temperature  measurements.  This  type  of  couple  permitted 
the  cans  to  be  stacked  as  tightly  as  the  end  double  seams  allowed, 
yet  the  readings  were  not  subject  to  interference  by  bare  hot 
junctions  touching  can  walls. 

In  each  of  the  four  conditions  of  processing  there  was  a  very 
definite  lag  in  the  temperatures  between  tightly  stacked  cans. 
There  is  a  distinct  temperature  drop  between  tightly  stacked  cans 
in  the  early  part  of  the  steam  process.  The  temperature  decrease 
may  be  logically  related  to  the  bulging  of  the  can  walls  and 
subsequent  impeding  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  steam  heating 
medium.  The  same  condition,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  obtains  in 
water  processing. 
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Some  packers  of  pork  luncheon  meat  have  contended  that  the 
rectangular  cans  must  be  processed  in  water  with  superimposed 
air  pressure,  or  in  steam  with  added  air  pressure  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  yield  in  the  processed  product.  The  theory, 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  based  on  some  evidence,  is  that  the 
excess  pressure  afforded  by  the  air  keeps  the  can  walls  from 
bulging,  a  condition  believed  conducive  to  maximum  yield.  Since 
these  tests  did  not  cover  a  large  range  of  processing  pressures, 
it  is  not  known  just  what  pressure  is  needed  to  keep  the  can 
walls  “spanked-in.”  It  is  known,  however,  that  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  added  air  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  230 °F.  will 
not  entirely  prevent  the  can  walls  from  bulging,  since  in  using 
these  pressures  the  insulated  thermocouple  wires  were  pressed 
flat  by  the  pressure  of  bulging  cans.  This  amount  of  added  or 
superimposed  air  pressure  is  that  commonly  employed  in  the 
industry.  Yield  data,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  further 
indicate  that  the  use  of  added  air  pressure  in  the  range  now 
employed  has  little  significant  value. 

Processing  in  a  steam  and  air  mixture  is  a  practice  that  should 
be  discouraged  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  retort  hook-up 
is  such  as  to  maintain  even  heat  distribution  throughout  the 
retort  with  no  possibility  of  the  formation  of  air  pockets.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  condition  to  meet.  The  heat  distribution 
was  uneven  in  a  two-crate  vei’tical  retort  in  which  6-pound 
pork  luncheon  meat  was  processed  in  a  steam  and  air  mixture. 
The  loosely  packed  cans  were  distributed  systematically  through¬ 
out  the  load.  At  a  point  near  the  end  of  the  process  the  air  was 
shut  off  and  the  retort  was  vented  through  the  blowoff  valve  for 
about  two  minutes.  Temperatures  at  all  of  the  thermocouples 
converged  to  the  indicated  processing  temperature  and  immedi¬ 
ately  diverged  when  the  air  was  again  turned  on. 

Processing  in  water  involves  the  use  of  special  retort  control 
devices  for  maintaining  proper  temperature  and  pressure  and 
provision  to  insure  even  heat  distribution  in  the  retort  during 
processing.  Air,  entering  through  the  steam  spreader,  is  the 
most  commonly  used  method  of  agitating  the  water.  Tests  were 
made  in  a  retort  loaded  with  6-pound  cans  tightly  stacked,  using 
water  as  the  heating  medium,  to  study  the  effect  of  air  agitation 
on  heat  distribution.  In  one  run  the  water  was  not  agitated. 
Under  these  conditions  the  temperature  spread  ranged  as 
high  as  five  degrees  between  systematically  located  thermo¬ 
couples.  When  compressed  air  was  piped  into  the  steam 
line  at  a  rate  of  two  cubic  feet  per  minute,  heat  distribution 
tests  showed  only  a  two-degree  spread  in  temperature  through¬ 
out  the  retort.  This  would  indicate  that  agitation  is  desirable  in 
water  processing  6-pound  cans.  On  the  other  hand,  tests  have 
shown  that  uniform  heating  is  obtained  in  processing  two  and 
one-half  pound  round  cans  without  the  use  of  air  agitation.  The 
natural  convection  currents  are  more  free  to  circulate  around  the 
round  cans  than  the  rectangular  cans. 

Some  packers  have  installed  injectors  in  the  steam  lines,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  draw  air  from  the  headspace  in  the  retort 
and  mix  it  with  the  steam  entering  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 
The  velocity  of  the  steam  through  the  injector  determines  the 
amount  of  air  which  will  be  circulated.  Tests  made  by  installing 
a  flow  meter  in  the  line  from  the  retort  headspace  to  the  injector 
showed  that  under  the  conditions  of  retort  operation,  there  was 
no  flow  of  air  from  the  retort  to  the  injector.  Actually,  the 
steam  backed  up  thi’ough  the  injector  to  the  check  valve  in  the 
line.  In  order  to  bring  the  retort  up  to  temperature  in  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  the  nozzle  of  the  injector  has  to  be  large 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  appreciably  cut  down  the  flow  of  steam 
to  the  retort.  In  fulfilling  this  requirement  the  velocity  of  steam 
through  the  injector  was  not  sufficient  to  promote  circulation 
of  the  air  in  the  retort.  It  seems  unlikely  that  an  injector  will 
pass  enough  steam  to  pei’mit  a  reasonable  come-up  time  and  still 
function  when  the  steam  valve  is  throttled  during  processing. 

HEAT  PENETRATION 

While  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  is  happening  on  the 
outside  of  the  cans,  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  conditions 
obtain  inside  the  cans.  At  the  same  time  that  temperature  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  retort  was  studied  the  temperatures  inside  those 
cans  around  which  the  special  thermocouples  were  wrapped 
were  also  recorded.  The  slowest  heating  part  of  the  can,  the 
geometric  center,  was  the  point  at  which  all  heat  penetration 
measurements  were  made.  When  temperatures  were  plotted 


against  time  on  semi-logarithmic  paper,  the  heat  penetration 
factors,  “f|j”  and  “j,”  shown  in  Table  I,  were  derived.  The  factor 
“ff,”  is  the  slope  of  the  heating  curve  and  is  measured  in  minutes 
required  to  traverse  one  log-cycle;  “j”  is  the  expression  for  the 
lag  in  the  rate  of  heating  at  the  beginning  of  a  process.  “Fo” 
expresses  the  sterilizing  value  of  a  process.  It  gives  the  total 
amount  of  heat  to  which  the  slowest  heating  part  of  the  cai; 
has  been  subjected  as  converted  to  the  equivalent  number  of 
minutes  at  250°  F. 

The  slopes  of  the  heating  curves  for  6-pound  pork  luncheon 
meat  in  the  three  types  of  cooks  employed  show  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  tightly  stacked  and  loosely  stacked  cans.  The 
average  slope  of  the  curves  for  the  loosely  stacked  cans  is  149 
minutes,  while  the  average  slope  for  the  tightly  stacked  cans  is 
168  minutes,  including  all  types  of  processes.  This  means  that 
in  the  range  of  commercial  processes  for  the  6-pound  product 
a  ten  to  twenty  minute  longer  processing  period  is  required  to 
effect  the  same  sterilizing  value  in  many  of  the  tightly  stacked 
cans  than  is  obtained  throughout  the  retort  load  in  the  loosely 
stacked  cans. 

The  two  and  one-half  pound  round  cans  exhibit  a  series  of  heat¬ 
ing  slopes  which  are  entirely  within  the  limits  of  experimental 
erorr  and  product  variation.  The  heating  medium  has  easy 
access  to  the  cans  with  the  result  that  all  the  cans  heat  more  or 
less  uniformly. 

YIELD 

The  amount  of  shrinkage  which  takes  place  in  the  can  during 
processing  of  sterile  pork  luncheon  meat  is  of  major  concern  to 
all  packers  of  the  product.  The  severity  of  the  process  has  been 
claimed  by  some  packers  as  the  chief  cause  of  shrinkage.  Others 
believe  that  the  present  processes  could  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased  without  increasing  the  amount  of  shrink.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  heat  treatment  of  the  “sterile”  process 
renders  out  more  juice  and  fat  than  do  the  cooks  for  the  refrig¬ 
erated  product.  However,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  varia¬ 
tions  in  processing  times  and  temperatures  within  commercial 
limits  do  not  significantly  affect  the  amount  of  shrinkage  in  the 
sterile  type  product.  For  instance,  in  one  particular  experi¬ 
mental  pack  in  which  a  process  of  ZVz  hours  at  235°  F.  was 
used  for  two  and  one-half  pound  pork  luncheon  meat,  satisfac¬ 
tory  yields  were  obtained.  This  process  has  approximately  15 
times  the  lethal  value  of  the  A.  M.  I.  suggested  process  for 
F.  S.  C.  C.  luncheon  meat  of  160  minutes  at  225°  F.  for  two  and 
one-half  pound  round  cans. 

Earlier  mention  was  made  of  the  relationship  between  yield 
and  added  or  superimposed  air  pressure  during  processing.  Tests 
were  made  to  study  this  and  the  yield  data  are  recorded  in 
Table  II.  All  of  the  processes  listed  in  Table  II  have  the  same 
sterilizing  value,  the  differences  in  processing  times  used  being 
due  to  differences  in  the  come-up  periods.  The  water  processes 
having  the  longer  come-up  times  require  shorter  processing 
times  at  retort  temperature. 

The  data  obtained  indicate  that  there  is  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  shrinkage  in  6-pound  cans  when  processed  in  steam  or 
in  water  with  superimposed  air  pressure,  the  processing  methods 
most  commonly  used.  As  would  be  expected,  the  yield  in  the 
rigid  round  cans  was  not  affected  by  the  type  of  process.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  large  can-to-can  variation  in  yield  in  cans 
from  the  same  batch  of  meat  processed  in  the  same  retort  load 
Because  of  this  variation — as  high  as  13  per  cent — the  difference 
between  the  average  yields  obtained  in  the  two  types  of  processc  ’ 
is  not  significant.  For  instance,  the  addition  of  one  more  can 
with  a  minimum  or  maximum  yield  would  reverse  the  average 
relationship. 

When  all  other  conditions  are  equal,  as  limited  by  the  extent 
to  which  experimental  control  can  make  them  so  in  studyinr 
problems  of  this  type,  it  is  known  that  one  batch  of  meat  comin  • 
from  the  curing  rooms  may  be  processed  and  have  appreciably 
greater  or  less  yield  than  a  batch  immediately  following.  Th- 
answer  to  satisfactory  yield  appears  to  be  in  the  quality,  selec¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  the  meat  before  it  reaches  the  cannin" 
room. 

SUMMARY 

Spiced  pork  luncheon  meat  in  the  larger  can  sizes  is  a  rela 
tively  new  addition  to  the  group  of  canned  meats  not  requiring 
refrigeration.  Heat  treatment  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  protect* 
the  product  against  spoilage;  reliance  must  be  placed  in  a  rigi- 
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picgram  of  plant  sanitation  and  the  judicious  use  of  curing 
ii-ents.  Some  aspects  of  the  processing  of  pork  luncheon  meat 
)i::ve  been  discussed. 

The  temperatures  in  the  retort  between  tightly  stacked 
“-pound  rectangular  cans  during  processing  were  considerably 
it  .-s  than  the  indicated  processing  temperature.  Bulging  of  the 
C3n  walls  inhibited  free  access  of  the  heating  medium  to  all 
parts  of  the  cans.  Consequently,  heat  penetration  tests  have 
shown  that  tightly  packed  6-pound  rectangular  cans  require  a 
10  to  20-minute  longer  process  to  receive  the  same  sterilizing 
value  as  loosely  stacked  cans. 

Yield  data,  while  variable,  indicate  that  added  air  pressure 
during  processing  does  not  materially  reduce  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  in  the  product.  Neither  is  the  yield  affected  by  the 
heating  media,  i.  e.,  steam  or  water. 

TABLE  I 

HEAT  PENETRATION  IN  PORK  LUNCHEON  MEAT 


MR.  ROBERTS:  After  standing  overnight. 

MR.  MOULTON :  Which  would  mean  a  well-chilled-out  can? 

MR.  ROBERTS:  Yes. 

MR.  MOULTON:  Standing  in  38  to  40  temperature? 

MR.  ROBERTS:  It  was  colder  than  that.  It  stood  outside. 

MR.  MOULTON :  I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  low 
shrinkage  you  received  in  those  cans.  I  can  recall  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  your  company  cooperated,  where  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  went  to  212  to  230,  we  had  shrinks  running  up  into 
24  and  26  per  cent.  Of  course,  that  was  several  years  ago; 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  low  shrinkage  you  get,  and 
how  you  obtain  it.  Maybe  someone  can  explain  it  to  me. 

MR.  ROBERTS :  There  are  standards  of  shrink.  The 
F.S.C.C.  has  defined  the  amount  of  shrinkage  which  they  will 
permit  in  canned  meats.  I  think  you  will  find  for  the  6-pound 
can  there  must  be  a  90  per  cent  yield;  12-ounce  package,  92 
per  cent ;  or  they  might  be  reversed ;  but  it  is  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


Process 

Time  at  Fo  Can  Center 
Type  of  230  °F.  for  for  Inst.  Temperature 

Process _ Stacking  Fo=.6  Come-Up  At  Steam  Off _ fh  j 

Six-Pound  Rectangular  Cans — 

Process  205  min.  at  230°  F. 


Water  Process  Loosely  1 

216 

.42 

214.5 

157 

1.69 

10  Ibs./Sq.  In.  by  Packed! 
use  of  Superim¬ 
posed  air 

205 

.60 

217 

155 

1.49 

Tightly! 

224 

.34 

213 

174 

1.39 

Packed | 

209 

.50 

216 

159 

1.48 

Water  Process  Loosely! 

1  205 

.60 

217 

149 

1.71 

7  Ibs./Sq.  In.  Packed  I 

213 

.47 

216.5 

153 

1.64 

Tightly! 

232 

.22 

211 

176 

1.52 

Packed  J 

230 

.27 

211.5 

173 

1.50 

Steam  Process  Loosely 

!  205 

.60 

217 

148 

1.68 

7  Ibs./Sq.  In.  Packed  I 

1  200 

.71 

219 

136 

1.92 

Tightlyl 

1  220 

.40 

214.5 

163 

1.55 

Packed 

f  220 

.38 

214 

166 

1.52 

2t/4-Pound 

Round  Cans — 

Process  170 

Min.  at  230°  F. 

Water  Process 

164 

.65 

219.5 

112 

1.84 

10  Ibs./Sq.  In.  by 

173 

.54 

218 

114 

1.98 

use  of  Superim¬ 
posed  air 

165 

.67 

220 

110 

1.87 

Steam  Process 

171 

.56 

218 

116 

1.82 

7  Ibs./Sq.  In. 

172 

.54 

218 

115 

2.05 

170 

.60 

218.5 

112 

2.02 

Note — The  different  sets  of  data  for  the  same  condition  represent  different 
cans  in  the  same  retort.  All  cans  given  the  same  process  were  in  the  same 
retort  load. 


TABLE  II 

YIELD  IN  PORK  LUNCHEON  MEAT 
GIVEN  BACTERIOLOGICALLY 
EQUIVALENT  PROCESSES 


%  YIELD 


Process 

Steam 

7  Ibs./Sq.  In. 


Waler  at  10  lbs.  Sq.  In. 
by  use  of  . 

Sui'jrimposed  Air 


St*;  .n 

V  T  and  Air 


6-lb.  Can 


95.0 

93.2 

92.4 

95.2 

86.5 

84.9 

Av.  91.2 

95.4 

96.9 

88.7 

85.6 

96.8 

98.7 

Av.  93.7 
Processes  Used 
190  min.  at  230°  F. 
180  min.  at  230°  F. 


2Vj-lb.  Can 


90.9 
92.7 

92.2 

91.6 

92.6 

89.5 

Av.  91.6 

93.5 

93.4 

91.2 

92.9 

86.5 

94.3 

Av.  91.9 

160  min.  at  230°  F. 
150  min.  at  230°  F. 


‘  AIRMAN  CLAIR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roberts.  That  was 
v«>.  ”  interesting. 


R.  MOULTON :  I  believe  we  should  ask  Mr.  Roberts  one 
o:  0  questions  about  that  very  interesting  paper. 

"re  there  any  curing  ingredients  in  there? 

?.  ROBERTS:  Yes,  surely. 

R.  MOULTON :  What  region,  2  to  3  per  cent  salt,  perhaps? 
R.  ROBERTS:  I  have  no  idea.  It  was  regular  commercial- 
-"d  material. 


-  R.  MOULTON :  At  what  stage  did  you  examine  the  shrink 
ifi  -'.e  can? 


MR.  MOULTON:  Yes,  I  know;  but  a  defined  requirement 
does  not  necessarily  mean  you  can  get  that  requirement  by 
processing  at  the  temperatures  of  the  kind  you  used.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  why  you  get  such  a  low  shrink  when  my 
experience  was  quite  the  contrary.  There  is  some  explanation 
for  it. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  Perhaps  I  can  explain  that,  if  you 
will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Roberts. 

I  am  in  the  canned  meat  business,  and  I  think  other  men 
here  will  bear  me  out  on  my  statements,  when  I  say  that  7  or 
8  years  ago  (the  period  to  which  you  referred)  they  did  not 
prepare  this  spiced  luncheon  meat  or  luncheon  meat  for  the 
F.S.C.C.  or  the  Army  or  other  Government  agencies. 

MR.  MOULTON :  The  material  was  kept  under  refrigeration. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  This  product  now  is  made  from  a 
very  high  percentage  of  lean  meat.  I  think  the  specifications 
call  for  80  per  cent  lean  and  20  per  cent  fat;  and  that  meat 
generally  consists  of  shoulder  meat  and  heavy  hams.  The  fat 
content  is  fairly  small  when  you  consider  that  figure  of  20 
per  cent. 

As  Mr.  Roberts  stated,  the  packer  who  is  packing  for  the 
F.S.C.C.  or  the  Army  has  to  comply  with  the  specifications  on 
a  90  per  cent  yield.  If  he  doesn’t,  they  just  won’t  take  his 
products. 

It  has  been  worked  out  in  the  last  couple  of  years  to  where 
they  get  92,  93,  and  we  have  had  nearly  94  per  cent  yields. 
I  have  seen  meat  go  out  at  94  per  cent  yield.  In  fact,  on  6- 
pound  tins,  which  we  examined  at  the  Quartermaster  Post,  we 
would  not  get  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  on  tests  that  we 
conducted. 

So,  I  think  that  will  explain  it. 

MR.  MOULTON :  It  does,  partly.  Those  meats  we  used 
were  fatter,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  juices  that  came 
out  were  certainly  non-fat. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  Did  you  use  the  type  of  meat  I  refer¬ 
red  to?  This  meat  today  is  made  practically  from  shoulder  cuts. 

MR.  MOULTON :  This  is  supposed  to  be  shoulder  and  ham 
and  similar  trimmings. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  You  couldn’t  take  belly  trimmings  or 
regular  pork  trimmings,  which  are  considered  50  per  cent  fat 
and  50  per  cent  lean,  and  ordinary  85  per  cent  or  80  per  cent 
meat,  which  is  made  of  heavy  hams,  and  a  product  of  that  type. 
This  is  really  a  special  product  that  is  prepared  to  specifications 
and  will  yield  these  yields. 

MR.  MOULTON:  Will  a  copy  of  this  paper  be  available? 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  Yes,  in  the  Press  Room. 

We  are  going  to  divert,  for  a  few  minutes,  from  the  program 
and  have  the  election  of  officers  now,  instead  of  after  Mr. 
Hallman’s  address. 

Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  report  on  a  slate? 


The  Election 

MR.  TOLMAN :  A  Committee  was  appointed  about  a  month 
ago,  to  prepare  nominations  for  officers  at  this  time,  so  that 
we  could  not  only  make  the  nominations  but  also  find  out 
whether  the  nominees  would  accept  the  nominations. 

The  Nominating  Committee  consists  of  Dr.  Vollertson,  Mr. 
Foell,  and  myself;  and  we  have  these  nominees  to  report:  For 
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Chairman  of  the  Section  for  next  year,  Dr.  Roy  Newton  of 
Swift  &  Company;  and  for  Secretary,  Dr.  Kraybill,  of  the 
Institute  Laboratories. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  You  have  heard  the  nominations  of 
Dr.  Newton  for  Chairman  and  Dr.  Kraybill  for  Secretary.  Are 
there  any  other  nominations? 

MR.  J.  J.  VOLLERTSON  (Armour  and  Company)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot. 

MR.  W.  J.  FOELL  (Foell  Packing  Company)  :  I  will  second 
the  motion. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  voted  upon  and  carried  .  .  . 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  I  guess  you  are  in,  gentlemen,  as  I 
heard  no  opposing  votes. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
Committee  for  the  past  two  years,  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  due  to  war  conditions  and  the 
great  demand  that  is  going  to  be  made  on  the  Industry  for 
food,  especially  in  tins — and  food  without  tins.  If  our  tinplate 
keeps  getting  shorter,  we  may  have  to  find  other  means  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  products. 

I  believe  that  everyone  should  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  this  Committee  does  and  lend  every  effort  to  them  in 
making  any  experiments  that  may  be  necessary  at  their  plants. 

The  next  speaker  is  G.  V.  Hallman  of  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Relation  Between  the  External  Appearance 
of  Canned  Meats  and  the  Soundness 
of  the  Product 

By  G.  V.  Hallman 

Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  present  defense  program  requires  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  canned  meats.  These  items  are  inspected  dur¬ 
ing  manufacture,  before  shipment,  and  upon  arrival  at  their 
destination.  The  method  of  examination  for  the  vast  majority 
of  the  cans  must,  of  course,  be  adaptable  to  unopened  cans. 

For  unopened  cans,  an  examination  of  the  external  appearance 
generally  constitutes  a  basis  for  judging  the  probable  soundness 
of  the  product.  This  procedure  is  based  on  experience  and  upon 
the  assumption  that  cans  with  the  same  external  appearance 
will  contain  products  which  are  in  a  similar  condition.  This 
point  is  usually  confirmed  by  examining  the  contents  of  sample 
cans.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence  the 
external  appearance  of  cans  is  helpful  in  determining  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  product. 

Experience  has  shown  that  cans  with  the  same  or  similar 
external  appearance  do  not  always  contain  products  which  are 
in  the  same  condition.  Thus  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  condition  of  the  content  of  a  can  except  by  examina¬ 
tion  after  the  can  is  opened.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 
to  correlate  the  variations  in  appearance  to  give  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  probable  soundness  of  the  product. 

In  the  examination  of  the  external  appearance  of  cans,  careful 
observations  should  be  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ends, 
body,  or  sides,  any  abnormalities,  denting  from  rough  handling, 
or  obvious  defects.  Before  examination,  the  cans  should  be  held 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  at  adequate  temperatures  to  per¬ 
mit  any  changes  in  external  appearance  which  might  result 
from  spoilage.  The  following  list  includes  the  more  important 
information  which  may  be  secured  from  careful  examination  of 
a  container  or  from  suitable  records: 

1.  General  Information 

1.  Type  of  can 

2.  Code  marks 

3.  Date  packed 

4.  Date  of  shipment 

2.  Condition  of  the  ends  with  respect  to  internal  vacuum  or 
pressure 

1.  Flat 

2.  Flipper 

3.  Springer 

4.  Swell 


3.  Condition  of  body  or  sides  with  respect  to  internal  vacuum 
pressure 

Round  Can 

1.  Normal 

2.  Paneled 
Oblong  Can 

1.  Well  drawn  in 

2.  Springy 

3.  Swelled 

4.  Abnormal  Conditions 

1.  Degree  of  dents  and  their  location 

2.  Buckled  ends 

3.  Rusting 

4.  Distortion  of  can 

5.  Obvious  defects 

1.  Nail  holes 

2.  Poor  soldering 

3.  Obvious  leakage  at  seams 

4.  Broken  score. 

Round  cans  with  flat  or  concave  ends  and  oblong  cans  with 
flat  ends  and  well  drawn  in  sides  are  considered  normal.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  cans  with  normal  appearance  contain 
sound  and  wholesome  products.  With  canned  meats,  instances 
where  the  contents  of  normal  cans  have  spoiled  are  exceedingly 
rare  and  in  general,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  product  in  a 
normal  can  is  sound. 

Many  round  cans  have  flat  or  concave  ends  and  bodies  which 
are  paneled.  Panels  in  the  bodies  of  cans  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  larger  sized  cans.  Paneling  is  the  result  of  high  vacuum 
in  the  cans  which  causes  the  can  body  to  lose  its  cylindrical  shape 
due  to  contraction.  This  condition  is  normal  for  large  cans  which 
have  received  a  good  exhaust  either  by  heating  or  by  means  of 
mechanical  vacuum.  Paneled  cans  should  be  classified  as  normal. 

DENTED  CANS 

Some  cans  are  normal  in  every  respect  except  that  they  are 
dented.  This  condition  of  cans  is  noted  most  frequently  after 
shipment.  It  is  the  result  of  rough  handling.  Dents  vary  in 
degree  from  slight  nicks,  which  are  hardly  noticeable,  to  deep 
gouges.  Unless  the  denting  is  severe,  spoilage  is  not  likely  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  well-made  cans,  and  can  result  only  from 
a  break  in  the  tin  plate  or  badly  damaged  seams.  In  more 
severely  dented  cans,  spoilage  is  less  likely  to  result  from  dents 
in  the  center  of  the  body  of  the  can,  and  more  likely  to  appear 
as  the  result  of  dents  at  or  near  the  seams  of  the  can.  If  spoil¬ 
age  does  occur  from  denting,  the  cans  become  swells  and  come 
under  this  classification.  Swells  due  to  leakage  from  denting 
usually  develop  rapidly  in  warm  temperature  storage,  that  is 
75°  to  98°F. 

It  is  advisable  to  segregate  badly  dented  cans  from  those 
known  to  be  acceptable  and  hold  them  for  two  weeks  in  warm 
storage  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  become  swells. 

When  examining  dented  cans  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  date 
of  shipment  or  the  date  of  the  last  rough  handling.  If  con¬ 
siderable  time  has  elapsed  between  this  date  and  examination, 
cans  which  leak  due  to  dents  will  show  some  evidences  of  spoil¬ 
age.  The  normal  but  dented  cans  from  which  questionable  cans 
are  segregated  may  be  considered  to  contain  sound  product. 

BUCKLES 

Occasionally  cans  are  normal  except  that  the  ends  are  buckled. 
Buckles  consist  of  a  permanent  distortion  of  the  ends  near  the 
seams.  They  result  from  straining  of  the  can  ends  which  is 
caused  by  the  development  of  excessive  pressures  within  the  cane 
during  processing.  When  buckles  are  not  severe,  the  contents 
of  cans  which  are  normal  in  all  other  respects  may  be  cor 
sidered  sound. 

Leakage  through  seams  strained  by  excessive  internal  pressure 
which  caused  buckles  may  produce  swells.  Questionable  buckle  : 
cans  may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  dented  cans.  In  th' 
case,  the  date  of  packing  is  of  value  in  determining  whether  o” 
not  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  swelling  to  occur  in  cans  which 
leaked. 

Cans  with  flat  or  concave  buckled  ends  should  not  be  considered 
as  swells.  This  error  in  classification  has  often  occurred.  Swell 
are  cans,  the  ends  of  which  are  bulged  or  convex.  Cans  wit 
flat  or  concave  ends  are  not  swells,  although  the  ends  may  b-"' 
buckled. 
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T  Htewise,  cans  may  be  normal  in  appearance  except  that  the 
tir.  plate  is  rusted.  To  prevent  this  condition,  most  meat  cans 
f-  defense  purposes  are  lithographed,  lacquered,  or  enameled 
oa  the  outside.  Unless  the  rusting  is  sufficiently  severe  to  per- 
i:  'fite  the  tin  plate,  the  product  in  cans  normal  in  all  respects 
e  r  ept  rusting,  is  practically  always  sound.  In  the  case  of 
i  .  "ted  cans  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  canned  product  promptly, 
(>!’  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  remove  the  rust  and  cover  the  area 
cf  tin  plate  so  attacked  by  rust  with  lacquer  or  oil  so  as  to 
minimize  further  rusting  during  storage.  It  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  accept  rusted  cans  for  storage  over  long  periods  of 
time,  especially  should  the  conditions  of  storage  include  high 
humidity,  temperature  changes  which  are  conducive  to  the  con- 
dciisation  of  moisture  on  the  cans,  or  proximity  of  salt  water. 

FLAT  SOURS 

Cans  of  certain  non-acid  vegetables,  tomato  juice,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  which  contain  sugars  and  starch  may  have  normal  exterior 
appearance,  but  the  contents  may  be  sour  and  spoiled.  Such 
cans  are  known  as  “flat  sours.”  Flat  sour  spoilage  generally 
results  from  underprocessing  of  the  cans  and  the  growth  of 
heat-resistant  bacteria  producing  acid.  No  gas  is  produced, 
however.  As  indicated  above,  flat  sour  spoilage  occurs  so  very 
rarely  in  canned  meats  that  it  has  no  practical  signiflcance. 

A  few  cans  may  appear  to  be  normal,  but  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  will  disclose  an  obvious  leak.  This  condition  usually  results 
from  a  nail  hole,  broken  score,  vent  holes  which  were  not 
soldered,  or  from  gross  imperfections  in  the  seams.  Cans  with 
gross  defects  are  usually  easy  to  detect  due  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  defects  themselves,  noticeable  leakage  of  the  contents,  or 
loss  in  weight.  The  contents  of  these  cans  are  usually  spoiled. 

Cans  containing  some  vacuum  packed  products  such  as  bacon 
or  dried  beef  may  appear  normal  although  actually  leakage  has 
occurred.  Detection  of  such  cans  from  their  external  appearance 
is  difficult.  Fortunately,  these  products  are  preserved  by  curing 
and  drying  and  spoilage  is  not  likely  to  occur.  However,  loss  of 
quality  from  rancidity  and  oxidation  or  possibly  mold  growth 
may  occur. 

Certain  cans  are  grossly  distorted  due  to  excessive  denting, 
severe  strains  due  to  retorting,  excessive  vacuum  combined  with 
underfilling,  and  similar  causes.  While  these  cans  may  belong 
in  the  classification  outlined  above  for  normal  cans,  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  condition  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  There  is  always  a  strong  possibility  that  such  cans  may 
have  leaked.  Because  of  this  possibility  of  spoilage,  the  con¬ 
tents  should  be  considered  as  spoiled  until  examination  of  the 
product  shows  it  to  be  sound. 

SPRINGERS  AND  FLIPPERS 

A  springer  is  a  can,  one  end  of  which  is  slightly  bulged. 
When  this  end  is  forced  in,  the  opposite  one  is  pushed  out.  The 
sides  of  oblong  springer  cans  act  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
results  from  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  can  being  slightly 
greater  than  the  external  or  atmospheric  pressure.  A  flipper  is 
a  can,  one  end  of  which  becomes  bulged  on  percussion  but  which, 
when  pushed  in,  remains  flat.  As  the  causes  of  this  condition  of 
cans  •'.re  similar,  and  the  probable  soundness  of  the  product  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  causes,  the  condition,  springers,  and 
flipn  s  will  be  considered  together.  Experience  has  shown  that 
wheT  >ome  factors  cause  springers,  the  product  is  spoiled,  and 
whe’  '^'ther  factors  are  involved,  the  product  is  sound.  There¬ 
fore  the  contents  of  springer  cans  should  not  be  considered 
sour  unless  they  are  proven  so  by  examination.  Following  is 
a  b  >f  the  more  important  factors  which  may  cause  cans  to 
beet  ;  springers  or  flippers  while  the  product  remains  sound. 

1  ver-filling  of  the  can. 

2.  ow  closing  temperature  of  product  when  can  is  heat 
hausted. 

3  sufficient  vacuum  when  vacuum  is  obtained  by  mechanical 
ans. 

4.  anges  in  altitude  and  temperature  of  storage. 

5.  emical  reaction  between  product  and  can. 

6  mmical  reaction  between  the  ingredients  in  the  product. 

T.  actors  which  cause  springers  and  flippers  due  to  unde- 
sira:  changes  in  the  product  are: 


PROTECT  YOUR 
INVESTMENT 

IN  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  WITH 

SEMESAN! 


With  much  seed  higher-priced,  and  some  very  hard 
to  get,  SEMESAN-treatment  is  now  even  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  production  of  profitable,  top-quality 
vegetable  crops.  Semesan  costs  only  iii  to  2^^  per 
pound  of  seed — yet  it  is  nationally- known  for  gen¬ 
erally  reducing  seed  rotting,  damping-off,  certain 
seed-borne  soil  contamination,  and  usually  increas¬ 
ing  yields.  Recommended  for  40  different  vegetables. 
For  special  crops,  use  other  Du  Bay  disinfectants: 
Ceresan  for  peas;  Semesan  Jr.  for  sweet  corn. 
Write  for  free  Vegetable  and  Corn  Pamphlets. 


BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

NEMOURS  BLDG.  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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1.  Incipient  spoilage  of  the  product  after  processing  due  to 
under-processing  or  leakage. 

2.  Incipient  spoilage  of  the  product  prior  to  processing  due 
to  delays  between  closure  and  processing  of  the  cans. 

Other  factors  such  as  dents  due  to  rough  handling,  distortion 
of  can  ends  during  processing  and  their  subsequent  effect  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  product  were  discussed  previously. 

SWELLS 

Round  cans  with  both  ends  bulged  or  convex  and  oblong  cans 
with  the  sides  bulged  are  known  as  “swells.”  Swells  in  canned 
meats  result  from  internal  pressure  in  the  can  which  is  greater 
than  atmospheric  pressure.  Usually  swells  are  produced  by 
spoilage  of  the  product.  The  vast  majority  of  swelled  cans  of 
meat  are  spoiled.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  such  as  the  following,  where  the  product  is  sound: 

1.  Hydrogen  swells  in  canned  mince  meat,  vinegar  pickled 
products,  and  other  acid  products  resulting  from  a  chemical 
reaction  between  the  product  and  the  tin  plate. 

2.  Swells  resulting  from  chemical  reactions  between  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  product. 

3.  The  factors  outlined  as  causes  for  springers  may  also  be 
the  cause  of  swells  under  extreme  conditions  which  do  not 
cause  spoilage. 

The  contents  of  swelled  cans  of  meat  should  be  considered 
spoiled.  It  is  strongly  suggested  that  the  contents  of  all  swelled 
cans  should  be  examined  carefully  before  they  are  considered 
sound  and  suitable  for  consumption. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  certain 
of  the  condition  of  the  contents  of  a  can  except  by  examination 
after  the  can  is  opened.  However,  there  is  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  external  appearance  of  canned  meats  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  product.  Round  cans  with  normally  flat  or  concave 
ends,  including  paneled  cans  and  oblong  cans  with  well  drawn 
in  sides,  can  be  assumed  to  contain  sound  product.  Normal  cans, 
even  if  moderately  dented  or  buckled,  can  be  considered  sound 
provided  time  has  elapsed  after  the  occurrence  of  the  abnormal 
condition  for  spoilage  to  develop.  Springer  and  flipper  cans 
may  contain  either  sound  or  spoiled  product  depending  on  the 
cause  of  the  pressure  within  the  can.  For  safety,  contents  of 
springer  or  flipper  cans  should  be  considered  spoiled  until  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  product  proves  it  to  be  sound.  As  nearly  all 
swelled  cans  contain  spoiled  product,  the  contents  of  such  cans 
should  not  be  considered  safe. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:'  I  want  to  have  Dr.  Newton  feel  right 
about  this.  May  I  congratulate  you. 

MR.  NEWTON :  You  know  I  have  been  railroaded  into  lots 
of  jobs.  (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  I  do  not  know  how  I  got  in  here 
myself. 

MR.  NEWTON:  I  don’t  mind  it;  but  I  do  like  to  give  the 
group  a  chance  to  vote  me  down. 

Mr.  Clair,  thank  you  very  much.  I  do  not  have  any  speech. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  this  has  been  an  Association  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  on  common  problems  where  we  need  co¬ 
operation.  You  have  listened  to  these  very  excellent  papers 
this  morning,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  we  still  have 
problems. 

Due  to  the  emergency,  our  problems  have  multiplied.  Major 
White  has  mentioned  a  number  of  them,  and  we  have  need  now 
for  more  and  better  cooperation  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
Let’s  make  this  Section  more  productive  of  results  by  better 
cooperation. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  do  that;  and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Kraybill, 
and  the  Past-Chairman  of  this  Division  will  guide  me  in  the 
right  direction,  so  I  can  help  everyone  do  a  better  job.  Through¬ 
out  the  year,  if  you  have  any  suggestions  on  what  we  should  do, 
or  how  we  should  operate  this  Section,  do  not  hesitate  to  write 
or  telephone. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  I  believe  we  have  covered  our  agenda, 
and  if  there  is  no  further  business  I  will  entertain  a  motion  to 
adjourn. 

MR.  TOLMAN :  I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  VOLLERTSON :  I  second  the  motion. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  voted  upon  and  carried  .  .  . 
CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:50  o’clock  .  .  . 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

TO  THE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE— 1941 

By  E.  J.  Cameron  and  J.  R.  Esty 

National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratories 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January,  19^2 

WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 

INTRODUCTION 

HE  1941  program  of  the  Washington  Laboratory  followed  in 
general  the  plan  outlined  one  year  ago,  adjusted  to  some 
extent  to  the  necessities  of  the  defense  situation.  The  duties  not 
then  foreseen  are  difficult  to  classify,  but  included,  generally, 
attendance  at  meetings  called  to  consider  specifications  for  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  purchased  under  the  defense  program,  special  work 
in  connection  with  Government  requests  for  information,  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  preparation  of  published  material  in  reference  to 
procurement,  and  service  to  members  relating  to  defense  sales. 

Many  of  the  usual  functions  of  the  laboratory  apply  doubly 
in  an  emergency  period.  For  example,  one  of  our  principal 
activities  has  been  to  control  spoilage  through  laboratory  exami¬ 
nation  of  ingredients  used  in  canning  and  by  bacteriological 
surveys  during  the  canning  season.  Such  control  now  is  more 
important  than  ever  in  view  of  the  tremendous  demand  from 
war  agencies  for  canned  foods.  Food  is  needed  here  and  abroad 
to  strengthen  the  war  effort  and  under  such  circumstances  con¬ 
trollable  spoilage  is  not  easily  excused. 

In  May  of  1941,  the  President  called,  in  Washington,  a  na¬ 
tional  conference  on  nutrition.  The  result  of  this  conference 
was  to  impress  upon  food  manufacturers  and  others  interested 
in  nutrition  that  one  of  the  primary  developments  in  defense 
will  be  the  improvement  of  national  nutrition,  especially  in  the 
low  income  group.  Thus,  during  the  year  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  laboratory  has  been  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
national  nutrition  program  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  some 
research  in  nutrition  to  be  undertaken  in  our  own  laboratory. 
While  the  laboratory  is  not  equipped  for  feeding  tests,  an  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  developed  in  applying  what  are  considered  to 
be  accepted  non-feeding  methods  for  the  assay  of  the  important 
vitamins.  A  program  of  work  in  this  field  is  planned  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  tin  conservation  project,  which  was  outlined  in  the  report 
for  1940,  was  carried  into  1941,  and  mention  is  made  in  the 
present  report  of  the  12-month  cutting.  This  project,  which  was 
suggested  by  Lt.  Col.  Logan,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  has 
thus  far  yielded  significant  results,  and  it  is  planned  to  carry 
the  pack  at  least  to  the  18-month  stage. 

The  report  for  1940  described  a  tomato  product  survey  which 
resulted  from  an  announcement  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  prescribing  reductions  in  mold  count  for  concentrated 
tomato  products  and  for  tomato  juice.  The  findings  from  the 
survey  relating  to  tomato  juice  were  considered  to  establish 
that  the  tolerance  of  15  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  was  at  too  low  a  level  and  representations  wei’e 
made  in  favor  of  an  increase  to  20  per  cent.  Results  of  stud'es 
on  concentrated  products  were  inconclusive.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  revised  the  tomato  juice  tolerance  to  the  20 
per  cent  level,  and  this  applied  to  the  1941  pack. 

The  Laboratory  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its  outstanding 
men  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  O.  B.  Williams,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Bacteriology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wallace  Bohrer  has  been  appointed  to 
the  vacancy  and  is  now  with  the  Laboratory. 

The  following  contributions  by  members  of  the  staff  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  scientific  and  trade  journals: 

“Comments  on  the  Microbiology  of  Spoilage  in  Canned  Fooc  s,” 
by  J.  R.  Esty  and  E.  J.  Cameron,  Food  Research,  Vol.  5,  Mo. 
6,  1940  (Nov.-Dee.) 

“A  Facultatively  Anaerobic  Mold  of  Unusual  Heat  Resis¬ 
tance,”  by  C.  C.  Williams,  E.  J.  Cameron  and  O.  B.  Willia'iS, 
Food  Research,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  1941.  (Jan.-Feb.) 
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'1940  Processing  Studies,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  0.  B.  Williams, 

C'  .vention  Canner,  February  22;  Convention  number  of  The 
C-* ‘^NiNG  Trade,  February  17,  1941. 

‘Effect  of  Process  and  Filling  Temperatures  on  Quality  of 
T-  lato  Juice,”  by  C.  M.  Merrill,  Convention  number  of  The 
C'  .ner,  February  22,  1941;  Canning  Age,  February,  1941. 

Nitrate  Treatment  of  Cannery  Waste,”  by  N.  H.  Sanborn, 
jT.’  i  Canner,  March  22,  1941;  The  Canning  Trade,  March  24, 
1941;  Fmit  Products  J.,  March,  1941;  Food  Industries,  April, 
lOil. 

‘‘Report  on  Copper,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Journal  of  the  As- 
soclation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  May,  1941. 

“Experimental  Procedure  for  Process  Determination  for 
Canned  Foods,”  by  O.  B.  Williams,  Proceedings  of  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists,  June  16-19,  1940. 

“The  Role  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  Present  Emergency,”  by 
E.  J.  Cameron,  The  Canner,  November  15,  1941;  Canning  Age, 
December,  1941 ;  The  Canning  Trade,  November  17,  1941. 

“Engineering  Aspects  of  the  Chlorination  of  Cooling  Water,” 
by  C.  M.  Merrill,  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Food  Technologists, 
1941. 

In  press  are  the  following: 

“Application  of  Volatile  Fatty  Acidity  Determination  to  a 
Study  of  Canned  Maine  Sardines,”  by  J.  A.  Clague,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Food  Research. 

“Spice  Contamination  and  Its  Control,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  O. 
B.  Williams,  to  be  published  in  Food  Research. 

“Bacteriological  Survey  of  Canned  Salmon,”  by  O.  B.  Williams 
and  E.  D.  Clark,  to  be  published  in  Food  Research. 

“The  Detection  of  Bacillus  thermoacidurans  (Berry)  in  To¬ 
mato  Juice,  and  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Organism  in 
the  Laboratory,”  by  Robert  M.  Stern,  C.  P.  Hegarty  and  O.  B. 
Williams,  to  be  published  in  Food  Research. 

“Report  on  Microbiological  Methods  for  the  Examination  of 
Canned  Vegetables,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  to  be  published  in 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

“Report  on  Copper,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  to  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

“Cannery  Waste  Treatment,”  by  N.  H.  Sanborn,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  15th  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Conference  on  Sewage 
Treatment. 

“Comparative  Studies  of  the  Growth  of  Clostridium  thermo- 
saccharolyticum  and  Clostridium  sporogenes  in  Various 
Anaerobic  Media,”  by  Robert  M.  Stern,  to  be  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Bacteriology. 

“The  Significance  of  the  Incubation  Temperature  of  Recovery 
Cultures  in  Determining  Spore  Resistance  to  Heat,”  by  O.  B. 
Williams  and  J.  M.  Reed,  to  be  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Bacteriology. 

“Bacteriological  Studies  on  Maine  Sardines,”  by  Matthew  E. 
Highlands,  O.  B.  Williams  and  C.  C.  Williams,  to  be  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Bacteriology. 

PERSONNEL  IN  CHARGE  OF  WORK 
The  work  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory  was  under  the  di¬ 
rect;  ;n  of  O.  B:  Williams  to  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  Uni- 
vers  ty  of  Texas  in  September.  Assisting  him  in  field  and 
labc  tory  studies,  and  in  processing  investigations,  were  J. 
Yes;  ',  C.  C.  Williams,  C.  M.  Merrill,  R.  M.  Stern,  and  J.  M. 
Rec  The  fruit  and  vegetable  juice  investigations  were  con- 
duc  I  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf.  Instruction  in  control  of  tomato 
proL  cts  was  given  by  G.  S.  Kissell  in  Indiana  and  New  York. 
Lah  atory  studies  for  the  Labeling  Committee  were  conducted 
by  R.  Smith,  with  the  assistance  of  A.  Kramer.  Work  on 
was  disposal  and  the  tin  conservation  project  was  carried  out 
hy  ^  H.  Sanborn.  Special  chemical  and  nutritional  studies  were 
mad  by  J.  A.  Clague. 

FIELD  STUDIES 

1  previous  years  a  full  program  of  bacteriological  field 
stu  :  was  completed.  Two  field  laboratory  units  were  in  oper- 
atii  he  greater  part  of  the  canning  season.  The  field  studies 
sta  !  in  May  with  the  examination  of  survey  samples  from  two 
,,jus  plants  in  Delaware.  Fifteen  plants  in  Maryland, 
Del'  ire,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  were  included 
in  th  survey  work  during  the  pea  pack.  Work  during  the  corn 


pack  covered  25  plants  in  Wisconsin,  1  in  Minnesota,  21  in  New 
York,  and  3  in  the  Tri-States  area.  Samples  from  5  tomato 
juice  plants  in  the  Tri-States  area  were  tested.  Altogether 
survey  work  was  done  in  72  plants  distributed  among  8  states. 
With  few  exceptions  the  bacteriological  condition  of  the  plants 
from  which  samples  were  examined  was  satisfactory.  No  new 
sources  of  contamination  were  encountered  but  the  general  find¬ 
ings  indicate,  as  in  previous  years,  that  with  peas  the  control  of 
blancher  contamination  is  most  difficult  and  with  corn  the  pre¬ 
cautions  for  mixing  and  blending  tanks  and  fillers  should  be 
followed  carefully. 

PROCESSING  STUDIES 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS— The  Pro¬ 
cessing  Committee  assigned  several  experimental  inoculated 
packs  to  this  Laboratory.  Discussion  of  the  processing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  products  in  question  gave  rise  to  the  assignments 
which  were  essentially  completed  this  year.  Detailed  reports  of 
these  packs  have  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Processing  Committee. 

The  packs  included  sliced  beets,  using  two  methods  of  stacking 
the  slices,  green  asparagus  at  two  processing  temperatures, 
soaked  dry  peas,  soaked  dry  red  kidney  beans,  soaked  dry 
Michigan  pea  beans,  and  soaked  dry  chick  peas. 

TOMATO  JUICE — In  addition  to  the  above  experimental 
packs,  a  comprehensive  processing  study  of  tomato  juice  was 
made.  This  involved  a  large  number  of  inoculated  packs  in  No. 

2  and  No.  10  cans  under  varying  conditions  of  filling  tempera¬ 
ture,  process  time  and  temperature,  flash  sterilization,  cooling 
and  degree  of  inoculation.  The  work  done  represents  an  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  1940  program  for  tomato  juice.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  1940  pack,  periodic  bacteriological  examinations  of  the 
test  cans  are  being  made  and  will  be  continued  over  a  period  of 
12-18  months.  The  final  results  will  be*  correlated  with  those  of 
last  year  when  the  final  report  is  prepared.  Periodic  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  1940  pack  are  still  being  made  but  certain  general 
conclusions  as  a  result  of  this  pack  may  be  drawn  at  this  time. 

Where  a  relatively  large  number  of  bacteria  survive  the  pro¬ 
cess,  souring  of  the  juice  has  occurred  within  one  month.  With 
smaller  numbers  of  bacteria,  souring  may  be  delayed  for  several 
months  and  may  not  occur  within  a  year. 

A  low  filling  temperature  (IGO'F.)  will  result  in  souring  when 
commercial  processes  are  Used.  A  high  filling  temperature 
(lOfi'F.)  may  result  in  irregular  souring  when  short  processes 
are  used  but  not  when  commercial  processes  are  used. 

A  short  period  (10  minutes)  of  air  cooling  followed  by  water 
cooling  showed  no  advantage  over  prompt  water  cooling  follow¬ 
ing  processing. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LABORATORY  PROJECTS 
MEDIA  STUDIES — As  a  result  of  the  recent  advances  made 
on  the  nutritional  requirements  of  microorganisms,  a  general 
survey  of  the  media  now  in  use  in  the  laboratory  has  been 
undertaken.  Preliminary  work  indicates  that  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  some  of  our  media  will  result  in  a  more  satisfactory 
and  accurate  detection  of  the  organisms  involved  in  spoilage 
problems. 

TOMATO  JUICE  SPOILAGE  ORGANISMS— Work  has  con¬ 
tinued  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  Laboratory  on  Bacillus 
thermoacidurans,  the  organism  associated  with  flat  sour  spoilage 
in  tomato  juice.  New  refinements  in  the  technique  of  isolating 
and  culturing  these  bacteria  have  been  accomplished.  During 
the  past  summer  a  large  number  of  strains  of  this  organism  have 
been  isolated  from  various  samples  of  tomato  juice.  These 
strains  are  being  studied  carefully,  and  their  cultural,  physio¬ 
logical,  and  heat  resistance  properties  will  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  original  organism  isolated  by  Berry. 

EFFECT  OF  MEAT  CURING  AGENTS  ON  SPORES  OF 
CL.  BOTULINUM — The  objective  of  the  work  on  this  project 
was  to  determine  the  effect  of  meat  curing  salts  upon  spores  of 
Cl.  botulinum,  type  A  strain. 

The  study  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  various  salts,  alone 
and  in  combination,  on  the  germination  of  spores,  unheated 
except  for  detoxification,  has  been  completed.  In  this  study 
tubes  of  pork  infusion  agar  containing  the  curing  salts — sodium 
chloride,  sodium  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrite  alone  and  in  com¬ 
bination — ^were  inoculated  with  a  known  number  of  detoxified 
spores  of  Cl.  botulinum,  type  A  strain.  The  tubes  were  in- 
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cubated  at  30  “C.  and  readings  were  made  at  intervals  for  28 
days.  The  reduction  in  spore  counts,  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
salts,  was  approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  medium  containing 
0.06  per  cent  sodium  nitrite,  or  0.5  per  cent  sodium  nitrate,  or 
3.69  per  cent  sodium  chloride,  and  in  combinations  of  0.17  per 
cent  sodium  nitrate  and  3.5  per  cent  sodium  chloride,  or  0.016 
per  cent  sodium  nitrite,  0.17  per  cent  sodium  nitrate,  and  3.5 
per  cent  sodium  chloride. 

The  cultures  prepared  in  this  study  were  saved  in  order  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  curing  salts  on  toxin  production. 
This  work  is  now  in  progress. 

Other  phases  of  this  project  were  to  determine  (1)  effect  of 
the  various  salts,  alone  and  in  combination,  on  the  germination 
of  detoxified  spores  of  Cl.  hotulinum  which  were  heated  in  the 
presence  of  the  salts  for  various  periods  of  time  at  different 
temperatures,  and  (2)  effect  of  the  curing  agents  on  the  heat 
resistance  of  the  spores  of  Cl.  botidinum  incorporated  in  meat. 
The  cultures  in  these  experiments  are  under  incubation  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

HEAT  RESISTANCE  STUDIES 

The  program  of  heat  resistance  tests  by  the  N.  C.  A.  method 
has  been  completed  except  for  19  tests  with  organism  No.  3814, 
a  thermophilic  anaerobe.  Work  with  this  organism  has  been 
hampered  greatly  by  several  factors.  It  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  a  satisfactory  new  culture  medium  in  order  to  obtain 
accurate  counts.  While  many  of  the  points  on  the  program  had 
been  established  previously,  considerable  repetition  was  neces¬ 
sary  due  to  the  use  of  a  new  spore  suspension. 

The  'work  completed  covers  the  study  of  the  following  organ¬ 
isms  in  a  phosphate  medium  and  a  variety  of  food  substrates: 
P.  A.  No.  3679,  F.  S.  No.  1518,  Cl.  botulinum  (types  A  and  B), 
and  an  aerobic  spore  former. 

It  had  been  expected  that  a  final  report  analyzing  these  data 
would  be  prepared  in  1941.  This  was  not  done  because  un¬ 
foreseen  difficulties  made  it  impossible  to  complete  the  program. 
This  report  will  be  prepared  early  in  1942. 

THERMOPHILIC  CONTAMINATION  OF  INGREDIENTS 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  ingredients  to  determine 
their  suitability  for  use  in  non-acid  foods  has  been  this  year, 
as  in  past  years,  one  of  the  major  service  activities  of  the 
bacteriological  unit.  The  number  of  sugar  samples  this  year 
was  slightly  less  than  last  year,  while  the  number  of  starch 
samples  was  about  one-half  of  last  year’s  number.  The  number 
of  liquid  sugar  samples  was,  however,  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  bacteriological  quality  of 
sugar  and  starch  samples  examined  for  the  past  six  years  is 
shown  in  the  tabulations  below: 


SUGAR 

193(> 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total  . 

.'ifit 

.'■>99 

72.5 

897 

1008 

93.5 

Number  within  stanilanl . 

52.') 

.'■>67 

628 

800 

9.50 

911 

Per  cent  within  standard . 

93.1 

94.6 

86.6 

89.2 

94.1 

97.4 

STARCH 

Total  . 

2.')!l 

121 

138 

101 

270 

132 

Number  within  standard . 

183 

133 

96 

2.56 

122 

Per  cent  within  standard . 

70.7 

81.8 

96.4 

9.5.1 

94.8 

92.4 

The  following  tabulation 

shows 

in 

detail 

the  sources 

of  the 

samples  and  the  cause  of  rejection  of  those  below  standard: 

SUGAR 

Samples  below 
standard  biHiause  of — 


Manufacturer 

CANE 

Totiil 

samples 

No. 

Within 
standard 
No.  I‘rt. 

Below 
standard 
No.  }‘ct. 

Total 

count 

No. 

K.S.’ 

No. 

T.A.' 

No. 

S.S.’ 

No. 

No. 

1  . 

....  338 

338 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

2  . 

38 

38 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

3  . 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

4  . 

....  57 

57 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

5  . 

2 

2 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

6  . 

5 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

7  . 

5 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

8  . 

....  129 

113 

87.6 

16 

12.4 

16 

16 

0 

0 

No. 

9  . 

....  46 

45 

97.8 

1 

2.2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

No. 

10  . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100 

1 

1 

0 

0 

No. 

11  . 

5 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

12  . 

.  15 

15 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

13  . 

5 

3 

60 

2 

40 

2 

0 

0 

1 

No. 

14  . . 

2 

2 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No. 

15  . 

.  18 

18 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  . 

.  667 

647 

97.0 

20 

3.0 

20 

18 

0 

1 

Samples  below 
standard  because  of — 
Total  Within  Below  Total 


Manufacturer  samples 
BEET  No. 

standard 
No.  Pet. 

standard 
,  No.  Pet. 

count 

No. 

F.S.' 

No. 

T.A.' 

No. 

S.S.' 

No. 

No.  16  . 

.  167 

165 

98.8 

2 

1.2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

No.  17  . 

i; 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

Total  . 

.  172 

170 

98.8 

2 

1.2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

CORN 

No.  18  . 

.  10 

10 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOURCE 
No.  19  . 

UNKNOWN 
.  86 

84 

97.7 

2 

2.3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

LIQUID  SUGAR 

No.  20  .  53 

40 

75.5 

13 

24.5 

0 

2 

, 

12 

No.  21  . 

.  4 

4 

100 

0 

0 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

- - 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Total  . 

.  57 

44 

77.2 

13 

22.8 

0 

2 

5 

12 

SOURCE 
No.  22  . 

UNKNOWN 
.  13 

4 

30.7 

9 

69.3 

6 

9 

0 

0 

No.  1  . 

.  3 

1 

STARCH 

33.3  2 

66.7 

0 

0 

2 

No.  2  . 

.  4 

4 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  3  . 

65 

98.5 

1 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No.  4  . 

.  15 

15 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  5  . 

.  1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  6  . 

.  14 

14 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  7  . 

11 

10 

90.9 

1 

9.1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No.  8  . 

.  11 

9 

81.8 

2 

18.2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

— 

- - - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

Total  . 

.  125 

119 

95.2 

6 

4.8 

0 

0 

2 

6 

SOURCE 
No.  9  . 

UNKNOWN 
.  7 

3 

42.9 

4 

67.1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

No.  1  . 

.  1 

TAPIOCA 

1  100 

FLOUR 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'  F.S.— Flat 

sour  bacteria 

:  T.A.- 

— Thermophilic  anaerobes  ; 

S.S. 

Sulfide 

spoil- 

aue  bacteria. 

It  will  be  noted  that  cane  sugar  samples  were  rejected  from 
four  of  the  fifteen  manufacturers.  A  small  number  of  beet 
sugar  samples  was  rejected  from  one  of  the  two  manufacturers. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  liquid  sugar  samples  from 
one  manufacturer  was  rejected.  Starch  samples  were  rejected 
from  four  of  the  eight  manufacturers. 

In  spite  of  the  high  percentage  of  satisfactory  samples,  the 
laboratory  still  believes  that  check  samples  should  be  submitted 
for  bacteriological  examination. 

LABORATORY  STUDIES  FOR  THE  LABELING 
COMMITTEE 

CANNED  GREEN  ASPARAGUS — At  the  request  of  canners 
of  green  asparagus,  work  was  carried  on  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  different  kinds  of  cut  asparagus  packs  that  are  being  made 
and  to  study  the  names  and  definitions  that  are  being  used  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  and  use  of  this  product.  Since 
in  many  instances  the  canning  of  cut  asparagus  is  associated 
with  the  canning  of  asparagus  spears  or  tips,  the  project  was 
enlarged  to  include  all  of  the  forms  of  canned  asparagus  that 
are  commonly  prepared.  The  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  the  Continental  Can  Company,  and  the 
National  Can  Company  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
samples.  The  work  in  1941  was  carried  on  in  the  Midwest  and  the 
East.  It  is  planned  to  expand  the  geographical  scope  of  the 
investigation  during  the  coming  season. 

During  the  season  249  samples  were  prepared  in  canning  fac¬ 
tories  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Samples 
were  obtained  during  the  early  part  of  the  canning  season  and 
again  during  the  latter  part.  Complete  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  character  of  the  raw  product  used,  methods  of  can¬ 
ning,  etc.,  was  obtained  with  each  sample.  Additional  data  on 
cans  examined  at  the  factories  together  with  factory  records 
containing  still  further  information  about  conditions  encountered 
in  the  commercial  canning  of  asparagus  were  assembled. 

The  laboratory  examination  of  these  samples  was  carried  on 
in  Washington.  A  new  objective  test  for  the  edible  portions  of 
cut  green  asparagus  was  developed.  This  is  based  on  violent 
agitation  of  the  sample  followed  by  separation  of  the  tough 
fibers  on  a  30-mesh  screen.  The  per  cent  by  weight  of  these 
tough  fibers  gives  a  clear  indication  of  the  edibility  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  respect  to  presence  or  absence  of  objectionable  fibers. 
The  test  was  also  adapted  to  asparagus  spears  or  tips  by  cutting 
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off  the  bottom  half  inch  of  each  stalk  or  tip  and  making  the  test 
on  this  portion.  It  remains  to  appraise  the  significance  of  this 
test  by  appropriate  examination  for  commercial  quality. 

Information  was  obtained  on  the  nature  of  the  asparagus 
plant,  the  proportion  of  tips  to  cuts,  the  fill  of  container,  and 
general  qualities.  A  copy  of  the  complete  report  on  this  work 
was  sent  to  each  canner  of  asparagus. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  work  during  the  1937, 
1939,  and  1940  canning  seasons  indicated  that  the  per  cent  by 
weight  of  seeds  of  canned  green  and  wax  beans  was  a  good 
indication  of  maturity  for  most  of  the  commercial  canning  va¬ 
rieties.  However,  it  was  seen  that  further  work  was  needed  on 
the  Blue  Lake  variety.  Also  additional  samples  of  all  types  of 
beans  of  more  advanced  maturity  were  necessary  in  order  to 
warrant  conclusions  as  to  the  exact  limits  to  be  suggested  for 
the  different  maturity  ratings.  Accordingly,  during  the  1941 
season,  such  specific  samples  were  secured  and  examined.  The 
results  of  the  laboratory  examination  together  with  the  results 
of  examination  of  additional  cans  by  members  of  the  Bean  Label¬ 
ing  Committee  will  be  analyzed  and  presented  to  the  Labeling 
Committee  for  recommendation. 

Additional  work  is  being  carried  on  to  develop  other  objective 
tests  having  reference  to  the  per  cent  seeds  to  indicate  more 
exactly  the  degree  of  maturity. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN — Previous  work  had  indicated  that 
the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  test  might  be  adapted  to  whole  kernel 
corn  to  indicate  the  maturity.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six 
samples  of  known  history  were  obtained  in  factories  in  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maine, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Nine  strains  of  com¬ 
mercially  grown  yellow  sweet  corn  and  3  varieties  of  white  corn 
were  investigated.  The  samples  cover  all  of  the  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  within  the  canning  stage  and  the  results  of  the  laboratory 
and  Committee  examinations  should  show  whether  the  alcohol 
insoluble  solids  test  can  be  developed  as  a  reliable  index  of 
maturity.  An  additional  objective  test  known  as  the  “pericarp 
test”  has  been  developed  which  shows  promise  as  a  further 
indication  of  maturity.  Growing  conditions  during  the  1941 
season  in  the  different  sections  covered  great  extremes  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  interesting  observations  on  the  possible  effect  of  such 
extremes  on  the  objective  tests  are  anticipated. 

As  a  separate  part  of  the  work  on  whole  kernel  corn,  definite 
information  was  obtained  on  the  moisture  content  of  the  raw 
corn  used  for  each  of  the  samples.  The  official  A.  O.  A.  C. 
moisture  test  by  drying  in  vacuo  was  used  on  these  samples, 
which  may  yield  significant  information  about  the  correlation 
of  moisture  content  and  canning  quality. 

CREAM  STYLE  CORN — Samples  of  known  history  were 
l)repared  showing  gradations  in  the  consistency  of  cream  style 
corn  due  to  differences  in  method  of  preparation.  An  attempt 
is  also  being  made  to  use  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  content  as 
an  objective  test  to  indicate  the  relative  maturity  of  the  corn 
!>y  examination  of  the  washed  kernels  from  the  cream  style  corn. 

KIEFFER  PEARS — When  amendments  to  the  standards  for 
I  inned  pears  were  being  considered  last  Spring  the  Food  and 
.>rug  Administration  introduced  a  new  test  for  quality  based 
‘  n  the  number  of  grit  cells  present.  The  limits  proposed  would 
-  ive  classified  all  canned  Kieffer  pears  as  substandard.  The 
'  aboratory  has  made  an  investigation  of  this  matter  and  has 
•sembled  data  confirming  the  general  understanding  that  the 

•  ieffer  variety  of  pears  is  characterized  by  a  much  larger  num- 
r  of  grit  cells  than  is  found  in  the  Bartlett  type.  Almost  all 
inned  Kieffer  pears  are  plainly  labeled  “Kieffer  Pears,”  which 
lows  that  the  industry  recognizes  the  need  for  varietal  dis- 
nction  in  the  merchandising  of  this  canned  food  product.  A 
boratory  test  has  been  developed  to  show  the  proportion  of 
rge  grit  cells.  All  of  the  findings  emphasize  that  grit  cells 
e  a  varietal  characteristic  of  Kieffer  pears  and  therefore  any 
iindard  that  is  considered  should  make  due  allowance  for  these 
ifering  characteristics. 

PEAS — A  specific  gravity  test  for  indicating  the  maturity  of 
I  nned  peas  has  been  proposed  and  used  by  certain  government 
.  encies.  The  maturity  ratings  indicated  by  this  test  do  not 

•  ) tree  with  the  present  understanding  of  the  industry  with  re- 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7i  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


QUALITY  .  PRICE  •  SERVICE  •  DEPENDABILITY 


%  BU.  TOMATO  BASKET 


DON’T  BE  LEFT  OUT 

Send  Us  Your  1942  Inquiries  Early 

In  these  trying  times  we  are  doing  all  possible  to  take 
care  of  your  basket  needs  as  best  we  can.  Won't  you 
help  yourselves  as  well  as  help  us  by  letting  us  know 
now  what  your  1942  basket  requirements  will  be. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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spect  to  this  quality.  The  specific  gravity  test  is  designed  to 
separate  those  few  peas  that  are  more  mature  from  the  rest 
of  the  peas  in  the  can.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  if  the  peas 
were  carefully  put  through  a  quality  grader  at  the  factory  be¬ 
fore  canning,  the  resulting  canned  product  would  be  uniform 
in  maturity.  However,  this  is  not  always  the  case  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  test  is  not  considered  satisfactory  by  the  industry. 
Further  work  along  this  line  must  be  carried  on  to  show  whether 
any  satisfactory  specific  gravity  test  can  be  developed.  There  is 
a  new  method  for  determining  the  size  of  the  peas.  It  is  based 
on  the  average  diameter  of  the  canned  peas,  assuming  them  to 
be  perfect  spheres. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  JUICE  SURVEY 
Methods  used  in  commercial  canning  of  various  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices  have  been  studied  in  field  trips  and  factory 
visits  during  the  year.  Several  objects  were  in  view  in  this 
work,  the  primary  one  being  to  gain  a  better  appreciation  of 
problems  involved  and  to  gather  information  that  would  better 
enable  the  laboratory  to  assist  canners  with  their  problems. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  these  products  will  eventually  be 
reached  for  standardization  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  the  Laboratory  should  be  prepared  to  give  intelligent 
assistance  at  that  time. 

It  was  possible  to  observe  the  packing  of  citrus  juices,  various 
fruit  nectars,  vegetable  juices,  apple,  and  cherry  juices  in  fac¬ 
tory  visits  made  in  California,  Florida,  Texas,  the  Northwest, 
Middle  West,  and  East.  While  the  survey  did  not  cover  all 
types  of  juice  products,  it  is  believed  that  the  observations  made 
will  improve  our  understanding  even  of  the  juices  not  directly 
observed  and  will  give  a  practical  background  to  information 
obtained  indirectly. 

Some  of  these  juices  have  not  been  produced  in  important 
quantities  until  the  last  few  years,  and  among  these  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  considerable  diversity  of  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  with  resulting  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
product.  This  was  well  illustrated  at  a  cutting  of  apple  juice 
conducted  by  the  Eastern  Regional  Laboratory  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  attended  by  a  member  of  the  laboratory 
staff.  The  variations  observed  were  such  that  it  was  hard  to 
find  any  common  basis  for  rating  the  samples  set  out,  some  54 
in  number.  This  variation  is  a  source  of  confusion  to  buyers 
and  will  make  formulation  of  standards  difficult. 

In  connection  with  this  project  a  series  of  experimental  packs 
of  various  juices  is  being  studied  for  storage  qualities,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  the  type  of  can  most  suitable.  Most  of 
these  were  packed  in  both  plain  and  enamel  cans  and  are  being 
examined  at  intervals  for  any  abnormalities  of  flavor,  color,  etc., 
and  for  amounts  of  tin  and  iron  dissolved.  These  packs  in¬ 
clude  apple,  carrot,  celery,  cherry,  grapefruit,  pineapple,  and 
tomato  juices,  and  apricot  nectar. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Field  studies  were  conducted  on  the  treatment  of  pea  and  corn 
canning  wastes  in  domestic  sewage  treatment  plants.  One 
plant  of  the  high  rate  recirculation  type  was  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  shortly  before  the  1940  canning  season.  The  low  efficiency 
of  the  treatment  plant  that  year  was  believed  to  be  due  partly 
to  lack  of  sufficient  growth  of  biological  life  in  the  filter  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  ammonium  and  phosphate  salts  in  the  waste 
applied  to  the  filter.  During  the  past  summer  a  study  was 
made  of  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  these  mineral  nutrients. 
Tests  showed  that  pea  and  corn  wastes  were  not  benefited  by 
the  addition  of  ammonium  and  phosphate  salts  but  that  two 
other  factors,  namely,  filter  loading  and  pH  were  involved.  Of 
these  two  variables  only  the  pH  could  be  controlled.  With  a 
heavily  overloaded  recirculation  type  of  filter  such  as  the  one 
at  which  these  tests  were  made,  lime  was  not  considered  an 
ideal  chemical  for  the  control  of  pH.  Studies  were  therefore 
made  using  soda  ash  for  this  purpose.  By  considering  various 
pairs  of  tests  whose  filter  loadings  were  approximately  the  same, 
it  was  found,  in  every  case,  that  a  greater  filter  efficiency  was 
obtained  with  the  higher  pH.  The  increased  efficiency  due  to 
pH  control  varied  over  a  wide  range  being  most  effective  with 
the  more  acid  wastes. 


A  filter  having  the  proper  filter  loading  would  not,  of  course, 
require  any  pH  control,  but  this  condition  is  not  always  com¬ 
plied  with.  When  8,980  pounds  of  B.  O.  D.  was  applied  to  the 
filter  the  average  pH  of  the  filter  effluent  was  6.1  and  the  filter 
efficiency  only  30.0  per  cent.  In  a  second  test  9,700  pounds 
were  applied  to  the  filter  and  soda  ash  added  producing  an 
average  filter  effluent  pH  of  6.9.  The  filter  efficiency  increased 
to  49.3  per  cent,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  8  per  cent  more  pounds  of  B.  O.  D.  were  applied  to  the 
filter.  When  the  filter  loading  was  only  3,780  pounds  no  soda 
ash  was  required  as  the  pH  and  filter  efficiency  were  7.6  and 
78.4  per  cent  respectively.  The  same  degree  of  efficiency  (ac¬ 
tually  79.0  per  cent)  was  obtained  with  a  40  per  cent  greater 
filter  loading  when  soda  ash  was  used  to  maintain  an  average 
filter  effluent  pH  of  7.7.  Filter  odors  and  excessive  scum  accumu¬ 
lation  on  the  final  clarifier  which  accompany  low  pH  filter  efflu¬ 
ents  were  largely  eliminated  by  the  use  of  soda  ash. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1940  results  were  reported  on  the 
treatment  of  lagooned  cannery  waste  with  nitrate  of  soda.  Con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  experimental  studies  always  require  con¬ 
firmation  by  application  to  full  scale  plant  operations.  During 
the  past  year  such  confirmation  was  obtained  by  one  canner 
who  successfully  treated  his  entire  discharge  of  corn  waste 
with  nitrate  of  soda. 

Service  has  been  given  to  members  both  through  correspon¬ 
dence  and  field  trips.  A  paper  on  “Cannery  Waste  Treatment” 
was  given  at  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Sewage  Treatment. 

TIN  CONSERVATION  PROJECT 
This  project,  which  had  as  its  objective  a  study  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  reducing  the  amount  of  tin  on  tinplate  used  for  food 
containers,  has  been  in  progress  since  the  fall  of  1940.  The 
preparation  of  the  tinplate,  manufacture  of  cans,  and  canning 
procedures  were  conducted  by  or  under  the  observation  of  the 
American  and  Continental  Can  Companies.  Cans  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  tinplate  carrying  two  different  weights  of  tin 
coating.  Control  cans  carried  the  usual  commercial  tin  coating 
then  in  use,  while  the  experimental  cans  were  prepared  to  effect 
a  saving  of  16.7  per  cent  of  tin.  Both  lots  of  cans  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  same  base  plate  and  otherwise  handled  alike  so 
that  the  only  variable  consisted  in  the  difference  in  the  weight 
of  the  tin  coating.  Control  and  light  weight  cans  were  packed 
with  representative  classes  of  food  products  producing  varying 
degrees  and  types  of  corrosion  and  discoloration.  The  various 
packs  have  been  held  at  a  constant  temperature  of  85°  F.  for 
periodic  examinations  by  representatives  of  the  can  companies 
and  the  National  Canners  Association. 

The  last  cutting  was  held  in  November,  at  which  time  the 
packs  had  been  in  storage  for  a  period  of  12  months.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  observers  at  the  time  of  this  cutting  was  that 
there  was  no  difference  in  service  value  between  the  normal  and 
light  weight  tinplate.  However,  the  loss  in  vacuum  as  measured 
by  the  “flip  vacuum”  test  showed  a  somewhat  greater  loss  in  the 
case  of  dried  syrup  packed  prunes  in  cans  with  the  lighter 
weight  tin  coating. 

The  can  manufacturers  have  at  the  request  of  the  0PM  re¬ 
duced  the  tin  coating  on  cans  for  most,  but  not  all,  products  by 
10  per  cent.  No  reduction,  however,  is  in  effect  for  dried  prunes 
or  products  of  similar  corrosive  nature.  It  is  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  light  weight  tinplate  used  in  this  experiment 
carried  even  less  tin  than  that  now  being  manufactured  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  0PM.  Results  of  our  experimental  packs  hav¬ 
ing  a  greater  tin  coating  reduction  and  held  under  accelerated 
corrosion  conditions  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  light 
weight  tinplate  now  in  commercial  use  is  suitable  as  a  container 
for  those  products  having  little  or  no  corrosive  action. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

CHEMICAL  DETECTION  OF  SPOILAGE— The  volatile 
fatty  acidity  test  which  was  found  to  be  satisfactory  as  an  in¬ 
dex  of  the  quality  of  canned  Maine  sardines  was  applied  to 
canned  wet  pack  shrimp.  It  was  found  that  the  volatile  acid 
number  of  raw  shrimp  held  at  room  temperature  for  24  hours 
was  five  times  as  high  as  the  value  for  fresh  raw  shrimp.  But 
the  blanching  apparently  removed  a  large  percentage  of  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  because  there  was  less  than  one-third  the 
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amount  present  in  the  canned  shrimp  as  in  the  raw  after  the 
shrimp  had  been  held  at  room  temperature  24  hours  and  then 
canned.  According  to  these  preliminary  results  the  test  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  useful  for  canned  wet  pack  shrimp  as  for  cer¬ 
tain  other  fishery  products. 

VITAMIN  STUDIES — Vitamin  C  and  carotene  (provitamin 
A)  determinations  were  made  on  various  canned  products  sent 
into  the  laboratory. 

A  comparison  of  two  methods  of  determining  carotene  was 
made.  The  use  of  a  dicalcium  phosphate  column  was  found  to 
be  better  for  determining  carotene  in  vegetable  juice  cocktail 
containing  tomato  juice  than  the  method  which  employs  diace¬ 
tone  or  methyl  alcohol  solutions  for  removing  pigments  other 
than  carotene. 

Riboflavin  (vitamin  B2  or  G)  determinations  by  the  micro¬ 
biological  method  were  made  on  several  canned  products.  The 
results  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  range  for  fresh  products  as 
reported  in  the  literature.  As  is  true  of  the  other  water  soluble 
vitamins,  some  of  the  riboflavin  was  found  to  be  in  the  brine 
to  the  extent  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the  case  of  canned  as¬ 
paragus  and  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  peas.  The  procedure  for 
the  microbiological  determination  of  nicotinic  and  pantothenic 
acids  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  riboflavin  and  it  is  planned 
to  extend  the  studies  to  those  factors  in  the  future. 

MONOCHLORACETIC  ACID  AS  A  “STABILIZER”  OF 
JUICES — Monochloracetic  acid  has  received  considerable  at¬ 
tention  recently  because  of  claims  that  it  “stabilized”  certain 
fruit  juices.  The  proponents  of  the  use  of  monochloracetic  acid 
define  stabilization  as  “the  maintenance  of  natural  qualities  in 
food  products  from  processing  to  consumption.”  Some  of  Ihe 
specific  beneficial  actions  claimed  are  that  the  acid  delays  the 
clearing  of  orange  juice,  the  decomposition  and  settling  of  to¬ 
mato  juice,  the  softening  and  crumbling  of  grapefruit  or  toma¬ 
to  sections. 

Limited  bacteriological  and  chemical  studies  were  made  on 
the  assumption  that  claims  made  for  this  reagent  would  lead 
certain  branches  of  the  industry  to  inquire  regarding  its  merit. 
In  substance,  our  results  indicated  that  the  function  of  mono¬ 
chloracetic  acid  as  a  “stabilizer”  had  been  exaggerated.  The 
acid  did  not  prevent  clearing  in  grapefruit,  tomato,  or  apple 
juice,  and  in  orange  juice  a  slightly  abnormal  flavor  developed 
after  24  hours  under  refrigeration,  although  such  flavor  was 
not  noticeable  in  the  untreated  juice. 

Some  preservative  action  was  noted  in  concentrations  of  .03 
per  cent  in  apple  and  grapefruit  juice,  but  there  was  no  such 
action  in  tomato  juice  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 
The  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  was  noticeably  less  effective  than  the 
acid  itself. 

The  findings  were  not  suggestive  that  this  reagent  would  be 
useful  in  any  way  in  the  canning  industry.  Moreover,  shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
ruled  that  monochloracetic  acid  in  foods  is  an  adulterant  and 
that  therefore  food  containing  this  substance  would  be  subject  to 
seizure  under  the  law. 

SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 

There  is,  of  course,  no  sharp  demarcation  between  laboratory 
services  renderd  to  individual  canners  and  those  rendered  to 
groups  or  to  the  entire  industry  such  as  are  described  in  other 
ections  of  this  report.  Many  requests  for  assistance,  more- 
)ver,  do  not  involve  examination  of  samples  and  may  not  even 
present  technical  or  scientific  questions  at  all.  It  follows  there- 
ore  that  a  tabulation  of  samples  examined  gives  an  incomplete 
'icture  of  the  service  activities  of  the  staff.  At  the  same  time 
t  does  measure  that  portion  of  the  direct  services  which  could 
lot  be  performed  without  laboratory  facilities. 

Special  courses  in  examination  of  tomato  products  were  given 
igain  this  year  at  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  in  Indiana 
nd  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  in  New  York,  and  a  repre- 
entative  of  the  Laboratory  took  part  in  the  instruction.  There 
s  considerable  turnover  in  personnel  employed  by  canners  for 
xamination  of  tomato  products,  and  it  is  necessary  each  year 
0  train  a  number  of  new  analysts  as  well  as  to  refresh  the 
echnic  of  those  having  some  previous  experience. 


Service  requests  have  been  arbitrarily  classified  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation,  some  groups  of  which  represent  a  wide  range 
in  types  of  examination: 


Number 


Sterility  .  49 

Cause  of  spoilage .  55 

Factory  survey .  23 

Process  information . . .  3 

Sugar,  syrup,  starch .  220 

Other  ingredients .  3 

Wood  chips .  2 

Discoloration  .  6 

Off-flavor  .  4 

Tomato  products .  57 

Nutritive  value .  5 

Insecticides  .  3 

Salt  .  17 

Miscellaneous  .  52 

Consumer  complaint .  812 


Total  .  1311 

The  samples  examined  for  the  Consumer  Complaint  Service 
include  those  involving  claims  of  illness  as  well  as  those  in  which 
presence  of  foreign  substances  was  alleged. 

About  3,800  letters  and  telegrams  were  written  during  the 
year  by  members  of  the  staff,  mostly  on  technological  subjects. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 

INTRODUCTION 

In  reviewing  the  year’s  work,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  in¬ 
tegral  place  which  an  Association  Laboratory  now  occupies  in 
the  successful  production  of  canned  foods.  Every  day  questions 
of  a  technical  nature  arise,  and  the  Laboratory  is  called  upon 
for  advice  on  matters  which  a  short  time  ago  appeared  to  be  of 
academic  or  passing  interest  only.  More  and  more,  canners  are 
adding  technically  trained  persons  to  their  permanent  personnel 
to  assist  in  the  control  of  factory  operations;  and  these  persons 
are  calling  upon  the  Association  Laboratory  staff  to  interpret 
standards,  to  discuss  methods  of  analysis,  and  to  secure  the 
latest  information  on  technological  matters. 

The  anticipation  of  the  demands  on  a  research  laboratory  for 
even  a  few  months  in  advance  has  become  highly  speculative, 
but  one  thing  is  certain.  Prompt  handling  of  emergencies  re¬ 
quires  the  facilities  of  well-equipped  laboratories  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  the  experience  of  trained  personnel.  In  formulating 
the  Laboratory  program  for  1941  it  was  planned  to  continue  as 
far  as  possible  certain  research  projects  of  a  fundamental  na¬ 
ture  and,  in  addition,  to  maintain  the  service  to  individual 
members  and  study  special  problems  which  required  investiga¬ 
tion.  However,  attention  had  to  be  diverted  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  year,  in  order  to  handle  matters  requiring 
immediate  attention  by  various  branches  of  the  industry. 

One  emergency  problem  of  major  importance  involved  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  placing  large  quantities  of  cut  asparagus 
in  cold  storage  pending  the  settlement  of  a  strike  during  the 
past  season.  Conferences  were  held,  field  and  cold  storage  con¬ 
ditions  were  studied,  and  preliminary  packs  were  prepared  in 
order  to  determine  the  probable  best  manner  of  storing  raw  as¬ 
paragus  intended  for  canning.  With  the  reopening  of  the  plants 
the  Laboratory  was  called  upon  to  observe  and  study  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  raw  asparagus  from  cold  storage,  and  to  make 
packs  to  determine  for  future  guidance  the  conditions  under 
which  raw  asparagus  may  be  stored  satisfactorily. 

Another  unexpected  problem  which  required  considerable  time 
was  that  of  determining  whether  sulfur  dust  used  on  tomato 
vines  could  be  removed,  from  tomatoes  readily  by  the  customary 
cannery  wash. 

During  recent  months  the  Laboratory  has  been  requested  by 
members  of  the  Association  to  examine  representative  samples 
from  lots  rejected  on  deliveries  of  canned  foods  for  Government 
contracts.  In  most  instances  substantial  quantities  of  food  have 
been  involved,  and  the  Laboratory  has  performed  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  in  clarifying  questions  of  importance  to  all  parties 
concerned. 
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Based  upon  a  survey  of  retort  operations,  a  condition  which 
was  at  first  believed  to  affect  only  the  processing  of  one  product 
is  now  recognized  as  applying  quite  generally  in  the  operation  of 
horizontal  retorts.  It  involves  the  failure  to  remove  the  air 
completely  from  pressure  retorts  during  the  coming-up  period. 
This  work  is  reported  briefly  in  the  summary  of  processing 
studies  under  the  heading,  “Heat  Distribution  in  Horizontal 
Retorts.”  It  is  considered  essential  that  this  study,  bearing 
directly  as  it  does  upon  safe  processing  procedures,  be  continued 
actively  during  1942. 

While  such  diversions  have  interrupted  the  work  which  had 
been  planned  for  the  year,  they  demonstrate  the  importance  to 
the  industry  of  having  available,  closely  accessible,  laboratory 
facilities  which  can  be  utilized  promptly  for  the  solution  of 
emergency  problems  as  they  arise. 

Processing  studies  have  been  continued  during  1941.  In  the 
past  a  statement  of  the  laboratory  work  conducted  for  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Cannery  Inspection,  California  Department  of  Public 
Health,  has  been  included  in  the  annual  report,  because  this 
represented  a  substantial  part  of  the  bacteriological  work  of  the 
Western  Branch  Laboratory  and  was  financed  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Canners  Association  to  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Since  July,  1940,  this  control  work  has  been  conducted  in 
the  Western  Branch  Laboratories,  but  with  State  funds  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  State  advisory  committee.  Reports  are 
now  rendered  to  the  California  State  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Studies  directed  toward  improvement  of  quality  of  cling 
peaches  have  been  continued.  The  1940  packs  of  new  varieties 
were  examined  and  further  packs  were  made  during  the  1941 
season.  A  study  was  made  also  of  commercial  varieties  with 
respect  to  the  influence  on  quality  of  variations  in  maturity, 
exhaust  and  process. 

The  fill-of-container  studies,  started  in  1937  and  actively  pur¬ 
sued  during  1938,  1939  and  1940,  have  developed  a  mass  of  data 
relative  to  the  variability  in  drained  weights  of  peaches,  pears 
and  apricots.  The  conclusion  from  the  four  years’  study  on 
peaches,  pears  and  apricots  is  that  variation  in  drained  weight 
is  too  great  to  permit  the  use  of  drained  weight  as  a  reliable 
measure  of  fill-of-container  of  such  products.  Because  of  the 
quantity  of  data  now  available,  no  pack  was  made  during  the 
1941  season. 

The  Laboratory  has  maintained  close  contact  with  the  western 
members  of  the  Association  during  the  year  by  participation  in 
the  annual  cuttings,  by  attendance  at  annual  and  special  meet¬ 
ings,  and  by  field  investigations  and  plant  surveys.  Assistance 
was  rendered  the  pineapple  industry  committee  in  connection 
with  the  informal  conference  on  standards  in  Washington. 
Various  branches  of  the  industry  have  been  informed  of  impor¬ 
tant  matters  by  means  of  circulars.  Of  particular  interest  were 
those  entitled: 

“Spoilage  Hazards  in  the  Canning  of  Asparagus” 

“Cold  Storage  of  Raw  Asparagus  Intended  for  Canning” 

“Essential  Factors  in  the  Control  of  Worm-Insect  and  Mold 
Contamination  in  Tomatoes  Going  into  Products” 

“Cutting  to  Demonstrate  the  Effect  of  Sulfur  on  Canned  To¬ 
matoes” 

“Important  Considerations  in  the  Operation  of  Horizontal 
Retorts” 

“Important  Considerations  in  Cook-Room  Operations” 

A  manuscript  entitled  “Control  of  pH  in  the  Canning  of  Acid 
Products”  by  C.  T.  Townsend  and  M.  J.  Powers  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  publication  in  Food  Industries.  The  article  deals 
with  important  considerations  in  the  acidification  of  low-acid 
products  for  processing  in  boiling  water,  and  with  precautions 
which  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  such  products  have  been 
adequately  acidified. 

PERSONNEL  IN  CHARGE  OF  WORK 

The  studies  covered  by  this  work  have  been  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  following  members  of  the  staff :  C.  T.  Town¬ 
send  snd  H.  C.  Stoner,  plant  surveys;  C.  T.  Townsend,  process¬ 
ing  and  bacteriological  studies;  M.  J.  Powers,  acidity  studies; 
F.  C.  Lamb  and  J.  P.  Nielson,  chemical  studies;  H.  K.  Wilder, 
technological  studies,  including  fill-of-container  studies,  prep¬ 


aration  of  special  packs  for  quality,  and  cuttings  of  commercial 
and  of  experimental  packs;  H.  C.  Stoner,  insect  studies. 

Assisting  in  the  various  research  activities  were:  M.  J. 
Powers,  bacteriological  studies;  W.  N.  Nye  and  R.  M.  Adams, 
chemical  studies;  R.  M.  Adams  and  P.  R.  Lloyd,  technical 
studies;  N.  A.  Olson,  insect  studies. 

In  June,  P.  R.  Lloyd  accepted  a  position  with  Libby,  McNeill 
and  Libby  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  on  August  1,  J.  P. 
Neilson  resigned  to  take  a  position  with  the  Western  Regional 
Laboratories  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PLANT  SURVEYS 

During  the  past  year  members  of  the  laboratory  staff  have 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  canneries  studying 
canning  equipment,  methods  of  handling  materials,  retort  oper¬ 
ations  and  special  spoilage  problems.  In  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  the  work  is  briefly  reported  for  each  product. 

ARTICHOKES — Early  in  the  season  the  examination  of 
routine  control  samples  of  artichokes  indicated  that  for  some 
reason  more  acid  than  had  been  used  in  previous  seasons  was 
required  in  order  to  ensure  safe  processing  by  a  boiling  water 
cook  for  the  artichokes  grown  in  1941.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  study  cannery  operations  and  control  procedures.  As  a  result, 
it  was  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  obtaining  filling-in 
weights  and  titrating  brines  and  blanching  solutions  at  the 
cannery,  representative  samples  of  the  finished  products  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Laboratory  at  stated  intervals  for  test,  in 
order  to  ascei'tain  whether  or  not  the  product  had  been  acidified 
sufficiently  to  restrain  the  development  of  significant  spoilage 
organisms.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  demonstrates  con¬ 
clusively  that  a  research  laboratory  familiar  with  acidification 
procedures  should  participate  actively  in  the  development  of 
acidification  procedures  for  canning  any  new  low-acid  products, 
and  that  routine  laboratory  checks  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
acidification  must  be  made  throughout  every  canning  season  in 
order  that  an  established  procedure  shall  not  be  rendered  in¬ 
effective  by  variation  in  procedures,  raw  materials  or  acidifying 
agents. 

ASPARAGUS — Surveys  of  asparagus  canneries  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  conducted  throughout  the  season.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation,  covering  the  operations  in  nearly  all  canneries,  was  ob¬ 
tained.  There  was  extensive  sampling,  for  bacteriological  study, 
of  drainings  from  asparagus  in  cans  before  exhausting.  Bac¬ 
teriological  investigations  were  made  of  canning  sinks  and  belts 
and  of  the  water  supplies  also.  A  large  number  of  samples  were 
set  aside  before  processing  and  held  for  varying  lengths  of 
time  to  determine  the  effect  on  bacterial  contamination  of  hold¬ 
ing  filled  cans  before  processing.  A  study  was  made  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  that  spears  of  asparagus  might  absorb  bac¬ 
teria  through  the  cut  end. 

FIGS — Plant  surveys  made  during  the  canning  season  demon¬ 
strated  the  advisability  of  acidifying  figs  as  an  aid  in  steriliza¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  destroy  the  heat- 
resistant  spoilage  organisms  which  may  contaminate  the  fruit  if 
the  pH  is  not  reduced  by  acidification.  Every  precaution  should 
also  be  taken  to  handle  the  figs  promptly  in  order  that  the  or¬ 
ganisms  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  multiply. 

PEAS — All  pea  canneries  operating  in  Utah  and  Colorado 
were  visited  during  the  canning  season.  Assistance  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  establishing  procedures  in  the  canneries  for  detecting 
and  eliminating  peas  of  inferior  quality.  Special  attention  was 
given  also  to  the  operation  of  retorts. 

SPINACH — Prior  to  the  spring  spinach  season,  a  meeting  of 
spinach  canners  was  held  at  the  Laboratory  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  results  of  studies  on  insect  elimination  conducted 
by  the  Western  Branch  Laboratories  since  1936.  During  the 
canning  season,  canneries  in  Northern  California  were  visited 
by  representatives  of  the  Laboratory,  for  observation  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  individual  plant  operations.  Line  samples  for  labo¬ 
ratory  examination  were  taken  at  five  plants. 

TOMATOES — Several  instances  of  spoilage  were  investigated 
and,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  condition  was  found  to  be  due  to 
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underprocessing.  The  same  micro-organism  was  responsible  for 
spoilage  as  in  previous  years.  It  was  demonstrated  in  one  case 
hat  the  contamination  came  from  the  puree,  which  had  not  been 
heated  sufficiently  to  sterilize  it  before  it  was  added  to  the 
tomatoes.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  during  the  past 
season,  further  processing  studies  are  contemplated  next  year. 

PROCESSING  STUDIES 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS — Inoculated  experimental  packs 
were  made  of  spinach  and  asparagus  in  glass  containers  and  of 
yams  and  celery  in  cans.  The  inoculum  used  was  NCA  or¬ 
ganism  No.  3679,  which  had  a  resistance  to  heat  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  resistant  spores  of  Cl.  botulinum.  In  the 
case  of  spinach,  maximum  drained  weight  and  minimum  net 
weight  limitations  are  just  as  important  for  glass  containers 
as  for  cans.  The  packs  of  yams  and  celery  were  made  to  obtain 
further  information  with  respect  to  a  minimum  process,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  of  those  products  to  soften  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat. 

HEAT  DISTRIBUTION  IN  HORIZONTAL  RETORTS— With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Western  Research  Departments  of  the 
American  Can  Company  and  the  Continental  Can  Company,  ex¬ 
tensive  tests  using  thermocouples  have  been  made  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  heat  in  horizontal  retorts,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  processing  of  No.  2%  square  cans  of  asparagus.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  designed  to  cover  variables  observed  in  commercial 
practice;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  venting  systems  on  many 
horizontal  retorts,  as  now  operated,  are  inadequate  for  the 
complete  removal  of  air,  especially  when  a  short  coming-up  time 
is  used.  It  was  also  shown  that  there  may  be  some  points  with¬ 
in  a  retort  load  which  have,  during  processing,  temperatures 
considerably  below  that  which  is  indicated  or  intended.  Such 
conditions  are  aggravated  by  the  use  of  improper  equipment  or 
methods  of  stacking  cans. 

To  supplement  the  above-mentioned  tests  of  the  influence  on 
sterilization  of  different  types  of  vents.  No.  2%  square  cans  of 
asparagus,  inoculated  with  selected  organisms,  were  placed  at 
those  points  in  retort  loads  which  tests  with  thermocouples  had 
shown  to  be  most  likely  to  have  tempei’atures  below  those  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  thermometers  on  the  retort,  and  subjected  to  the 
official  cooks.  The  cans  were  incubated  to  ascertain  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  spoilage  would  develop.  The  results  confirm  the  findings 
obtained  in  the  heat  distribution  tests. 

The  studies  have  also  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  pres¬ 
sure-temperature  agreement  of  retort  instruments  does  not  en¬ 
sure  that  all  points  in  a  retort  are  necessarily  at  the  same 
temperature.  There  can  be  a  “pocket”  containing  air  in  a  region 
of  the  retort  that  is  remote  from  these  instruments,  and  the 
presence  of  this  “air  pocket”  may  not  be  indicated  by  a  detectable 
disagreement  between  the  temperature  and  pressure  readings. 

Further  studies  are  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  retort  accessory  equipment  will  best  permit  lemoval 
of  air  from  the  retorts  during  the  coming-up  period. 

ACIDITY  STUDIES 

As  has  been  necessary  in  past  years,  a  large  number  of  pH 
('^terminations  were  made  by  electrometric  methods  during  1941. 

'  hese  comprised  over  10,000  samples  tested  in  connection  with 
>e  establishment  of  processes  for  new  products,  the  control  of 
>ods  to  which  acid  had  been  added  as  a  means  for  reducing 
■"le  severity  of  the  process,  the  annual  fruit  and  vegetable  cut- 
‘  ngs,  and  sterility  tests  to  detect  the  presence  of  “sours.” 

The  work  started  a  year  ago  on  olive  brines  has  been 
ntinued  with  a  view  to  developing  a  more  nearly  standardized 
id  reproducible  procedure  for  determining  their  pH  values, 
d  for  obtaining  data  on  the  pH  values  of  cured  olives  prior 
canning,  for  comparison  with  data  on  the  canned  products, 
xperimental  packs  were  made  for  determination  of  the  pH 
ilue  under  various  conditions  and  at  several  intervals  of  time 
ter  canning. 

Practically  all  of  the  pH  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  done 
th  the  glass  electrode,  which  has  been  found  suitable  in  the 
nds  of  a  skilled  operator,  for  routine  pH  measurements  of 
'  nned  products. 
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CHEMICAL  STUDIES 

During  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  “service”  samples  submitted 
by  individual  members,  a  considerable  number  of  chemical  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  studied,  some  of  which  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  examination  of  duplicate  cans  from  the  commercial 
packs  for  the  annual  cuttings. 

ASPARAGUS — Cooperating  with  the  Washington  laboratory 
in  a  study  to  obtain  preliminary  information  on  the  per  cent  of 
strings  (tough  fibers)  in  canned  asparagus,  the  “cutting”  samples 
from  the  1941  commercial  packs  submitted  by  the  Canners 
League  of  California  and  the  Northwest  Canners  Association 
were  analyzed  in  accordance  with  a  procedure  similar  to  that 
used  by  the  Washington  laboratory  on  eastern  asparagus.  Es¬ 
sentially,  it  involved  disintegrating  the  lower  one-half  inch  of 
the  asparagus  spear  or  tip,  weighing  the  material  retained  on 
a  30-mesh  screen  after  drying,  and  calculating  the  per  cent  of 
tough  fibers.  The  samples  included  66  cans  of  “culturally 
bleached”  and  68  cans  of  all-green  asparagus. 

CLING  PEACH  QUALITY  STUDIES — Continuing  the  study 
of  quality  improvement  of  cling  peaches,  a  few  new  hybrids 
were  packed  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  several  others  were 
again  canned.  Experiments  were  conducted  also  on  commercial 
varieties  of  peaches  to  study  the  influence  on  quality  of  vari¬ 
ations  in  maturity,  exhaust,  and  process.  In  all,  over  1,500  cans 
were  packed. 

TOMATOES — Chemical  analyses  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
leaves  are  in  progress  to  determine  what  significant  differences 
exist  between  tomatoes  grown  on  limed  and  on  unlimed  soil. 

FILL-OF-CONTAINER  STUDIES 
The  Laboratory  has  completed  cuttings  for  the  fourth  year  of 
study  on  the  fill-of-container  problem.  After  preliminary  ex¬ 
periments  in  1937,  the  first  large  pack  was  made  in  1938  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  factors  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  on  shrinkage  of  canned  fruits.  In  1939  the  studies 
were  restricted  to  work  on  the  No.  2%  size  can  only.  Peaches, 
pears,  and  a  few  apricots  were  packed.  In  planning  the  pack 
for  the  1940  season,  it  was  thought  best  to  concentrate  on  the 
study  of  a  few  factors  which  seemed  to  be  of  most  importance 
and  on  some  other  factors  on  which  further  data  were  required. 
A  comparison  of  1939  shrinkage  data  on  various  “control”  packs 
(i.e.,  identical  types  of  packs  differing  only  in  that  the  fruit 
was  obtained  on  different  days)  showed  that  some  individual 
lots  of  fruit  gave  considerably  different  shrinkage  values  fi'om 
other  lots  of  fruit  of  the  same  variety  or  from  the  same  locality. 
It  appeared  desirable  to  prepare  several  packs  of  the  same  type 
on  different  days  in  order  that  an  average  value  more  typical 
of  the  variety  or  locality  might  be  obtained.  The  1940  pack  was, 
therefore,  planned  to  include  usually  six,  or  more,  12-can  lots 
packed  from  different  carloads  of  fruit  representing  several 
days’  deliveries  rather  than  a  single  24-can  lot  of  identical  fruit, 
as  had  been  packed  in  1939.  Consequently,  the  value  for  shrink¬ 
age  reported  for  a  given  type  of  pack  in  1940  is  an  average  of 
approximately  six  different  lots  of  fruit  of  the  same  commercial 
kind  but  delivered  at  different  times  during  the  season. 

The  1940  pack  provided  a  study  of  the  influences  on  drained 
weight  and  shrinkage  in  canned  pears  of:  locality,  shape,  process 
time,  vacuum  sealing,  “hot”  versus  cold  storage  fiuit,  sirup 
composition,  maturity,  and  characteristics  of  the  individual  can¬ 
ning  plant.  Factors  studied  for  peaches  were  the  influences  of: 
variety,  locality,  sirup  composition,  and  a  comparison  of  exhaust 
versus  vacuum  sealing. 

Several  series  of  packs  of  both  peaches  and  pears  were  made 
to  obtain  further  information  relative  to  the  relationship  exist¬ 
ing  between  shrinkage  by  weight  and  shrinkage  by  volume  as 
affected  by  difference  in  sirup  concentration.  A  small  pack  was 
made  to  determine  the  over-all  shrinkage  in  volume  by  actual 
determination  of  the  volume  of  the  raw  fruit  and  the  volume 
of  the  canned  pears. 

Eighteen  lots  of  apricots  were  packed  to  provide  additional 
data  on  shrinkage. 

Data  have  been  prepared  which  summarize  for  the  1940  pack, 
and  in  some  cases  for  the  1939  and  1938  packs  as  well,  the  in¬ 


fluences  on  shrinkage  of  those  factors  studied  during  1940.  In 
some  instances  consistent  relationships  for  the  three  years  were 
shown,  whereas  in  other  cases  the  data  on  shrinkage  differed 
considerably  between  one  year  and  another.  Except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  average  influences  of  locality  and  of  shape  of  fruit 
for  pears  were  small  as  compared  with  the  occasional  variation 
in  shrinkage  among  different  lots  of  fruit  within  a  single  locality 
or  variety.  Some  degree  of  consistency  was  observed  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  variety  on  shrinkage  of  peaches,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Sims,  which  showed  the  greatest  shrinkage  of  any  va¬ 
riety  studied,  in  both  1939  and  1940.  The  influence  of  vacuum 
sealing  as  compared  with  regular  exhaust  box  procedure  was  not 
great,  shrinkage  being  slightly  greater  for  vacuum-sealed  pears 
and  less  in  the  case  of  peaches.  Increased  time  of  cooking  is  con¬ 
sistently  accompanied  by  increased  shrinkage  of  both  pears  and 
peaches. 

Data  obtained  from  studies  on  the  influence  of  partially  sub¬ 
stituting  dextrose  for  sucrose  in  the  sirup  were  variable,  but  the 
average  of  all  tests  showed  little  difference  in  shrinkage  between 
straight  sucrose  sirup  and  commercial  mixtures. 

Comparison  of  “hot”  versus  cold  storage  pears  gave  incon¬ 
clusive  results,  which  were  possibly  influenced  by  differences  in 
the  actual  lots  of  fruit  packed. 

Maturity  of  pears  appeared  to  exert  an  influence  on  shrink¬ 
age,  the  more  mature  fruit  showing  a  greater  shrinkage  in 
weight. 

The  comparison  of  shrinkage  by  weight  with  shrinkage  by 
volume  confirmed  observations  from  data  on  the  1939  pack, 
which  were  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  striking  correlation  be¬ 
tween  sirup  concentration  and  the  difference  between  weight 
and  volume  shrinkage  when  expressed  on  a  percentage  basis. 
This  affords  evidence  that  shrinkage  in  volume  greatly  exceeds 
shrinkage  in  weight  on  packs  made  in  sirup  of  high  sugar  con¬ 
centration  and  indicates  that  the  apparent  excess  of  sirup  ob¬ 
served  when  the  can  is  opened  is  not  proof  of  slack  filling;  but 
is  more  likely  to  be  simply  evidence  that  the  pack,  during  pro¬ 
cessing,  behaves  in  accordance  with  known  physical  laws,  and 
the  shrinkage  observed  after  canning  is  due  to  phenomena  which 
are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  canner. 

Shrinkage  in  volume  of  pears  during  processing  was  further 
established  by  means  of  packs  in  which  the  actual  volume  of  the 
fruit  was  determined  both  before  and  after  canning.  Data  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  packs  confirmed  the  belief  that  the  volume 
shrinkage  calculated  from  larger  packs  in  1939  and  1940  did  not 
represent  the  entire  shrinkage  and  that  the  over-all  shrinkage 
from  raw  fruit  to  finished  product  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  indicated  by  the  calculated  data  on  volume  shrinkage.  The 
increased  shrinkage  is  due  to  the  volume  of  gases  driven  from 
the  fruit  in  the  exhaust  box.  This  part  of  the  shrinkage  did 
not  enter  into  the  volume  data  calculated  on  the  larger  packs. 

Two  outstanding  facts  revealed  by  these  studies  are:  First, 
the  very  considerable  variation  in  shrinkage  among  different  lots 
of  presumably  similar  fruit  packed  in  an  identical  manner;  and. 
Second,  the  shrinkage  of  fruit,  after  it  is  sealed  in  the  can, 
has  been  shown  to  be  explainable  on  the  basis  of  osmotic,  and 
possibly  colloid-chemical,  effects. 

The  variability  in  shrinkage  may  be  due  to  differences  in 
variety,  soil,  moisture,  climatic  conditions,  size  of  twig  feeding 
the  particular  fruit,  exposure  of  individual  fruits  to  different 
degrees  of  sunshine,  etc.  As  is  well  known,  the  average  effects 
of  variation  are  minimized  if  a  large  sample  is  examined;  but, 
in  a  single  can  of  fi’uit,  where  only  5  to  15  halves  are  included, 
the  sample  is  so  small  that  drained  weight  and  shrinkage  may 
be  expected  to  vary  considerably  among  different  cans.  Only 
by  computing  average  values  for  a  representative  number  of 
cans,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  drained 
weight  of  a  quantity  of  canned  fruit. 

Shrinkage  of  fruit  during  cooking,  after  the  can  has  been 
sealed,  has  been  shown  to  vary  directly  with  sirup  concentration. 
Fruits  of  the  highest  commercial  grades,  having  the  highest 
concentrations  of  sugar  sirup,  may  be  expected  to  shrink  the 
most;  in  fact,  such  fruits  may  be  expected  to  shrink  so  much 
that,  after  the  can  is  opened,  another  piece  of  fruit  could  easily 
be  added,  even  though  the  can  was  filled  to  capacity  with  raw 
fruit  when  packed. 
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ANNUAL  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTINGS 
Complying  with  requests  from  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  California  Olive  Association  and  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association,  the  Laboratory  again  obtained  technical 
data  including  vacuum,  net  and  drained  weights,  Brix  or  salt 
content,  acidity  and  so  forth  on  duplicates  of  the  1,516  cans  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  olives  which  were  displayed  in  connection 
with  the  cuttings  held  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  organizations.  The  following  cans  were  examined: 

For  the  Canners  League  of  California:  Number  of  cans 


Yellow  cling  peaches .  272 

Pears  .  74 

Apricots  .  125 

Fruit  cocktail .  21 

Fruits  for  salad .  19 

Asparagus  . 201 

Spinach  .  20 

Tomatoes  .  71 

Tomato  juice .  28 


For  the  Northwest  Canners  Association: 


Cherries .  70 

Pears  .  80 

Other  fruits .  96 

Vegetables  .  140 

Berries  . 201 


For  the  California  Olive  Association: 

Ripe  olives .  98 


The  main  objective  of  these  cuttings  is  to  raise  the  general 
quality  of  the  pack  by  looking  for  abnormalities  or  defects  in 
the  various  products  and  recognizing  any  unusual  or  unsuspected 
conditions  before  difficulties  due  to  such  conditions  arise.  The 
data  which  have  been  accumulated  over  a  continuous  period  of 
years  were  valuable  in  connection  with  revision  of  the  N.C.A. 
Weight  List.  The  cutting  data  which  had  been  accumulated  on 
products  submitted  by  the  Northwest  Canners  Association  made 
it  possible  to  submit  a  detailed  report  for  use  by  the  Standards 
Committees  of  that  Association,  in  formulating  standards  for 
various  canned  products. 


SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 

Service  to  individual  members  has  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  past  years,  in  that  it  represents  work  done  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  usually  require  investigation,  research  or,  occasion¬ 
ally,  the  analysis  of  check  samples  submitted  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  conform  to  certain  standards.  The  tomato 
control  program,  involving  the  training  of  analysts  for  counting 
worm  and  insect  fragments  or  for  making  mold  counts,  the  su¬ 
pervising  of  the  work  of  such  analysts  and  the  aiding  of  canners 
in  the  application  of  analytical  data  with  a  view  to  improving 
plant  operations,  was  somewhat  extended  during  the  1941  can¬ 
ning  season. 

Prior  to  the  tomato  canning  season,  instruction  in  worm- 
insect  counting  was  given  at  the  Western  Branch  Laboratories  to 
18  California  analysts.  Eleven  of  these  had  had  previous  ex¬ 
perience  and  37  were  new  to  the  work.  Instruction  in  mold 
counting 'was  given  to  18  California  analysts,  only  4  of  whom 
ad  had  previous  experience.  In  Utah  and  Colorado  instruction 
1  worm-insect  counting  was  given  to  27  analysts,  13  of  whom 
rad  had  previous  experience.  In  mold  counting,  10  people  were 
•istructed,  of  whom  4  had  received  previous  training.  During 
he  canning  season  these  analysts  were  visited  in  the  canneries 
y  representatives  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratories  for  the 
urpose  of  checking  and  supervising  their  work. 

Worm-insect  counts  were  made  on  421  samples  submitted  to 
le  Laboratory  by  members,  and  mold  counts  were  made  on  465 
ach  samples. 

During  the  year  482  samples  submitted  by  individual  members 
ere  examined  by  the  chemical  laboratory  in  connection  with 
service”  requests.  Among  the  determinations  made  were: 
•idity,  alcohol-insoluble  solids,  calcium,  copper,  gas  analyses, 
secticides,  iron,  protein,  specific  gravity,  spray  residues,  sulfur 
ioxide,  and  total  solids. 

In  1941,  19  lots  of  sugar,  comprising  126  individual  samples, 
id  six  samples  of  starch  have  been  examined  bacteriologically 
1  determine  their  suitability  for  use  in  the  canning  of  low-acid 


foods.  In  addition,  seven  sets  of  pumpkin  line  samples  were 
examined. 

In  connection  with  consumer  complaints,  three  samples  of  al¬ 
leged  glass  in  canned  salmon  and  tuna  were  examined.  In  every 
case,  the  offending  material  was  proven  to  be  struvite,  or  crys¬ 
talline  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  a  combination  of  sub¬ 
stances  naturally  occuring  in  marine  products. 

Many  requests  for  technical  information  were  received  which 
required  special  study,  but  did  not  necessitate  the  examination 
of  samples.  In  a  few  instances,  instruction  in  the  use  of  equip¬ 
ment  was  given  to  persons  employed  in  members’  plants. 


LOG  OF  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 

1941 

National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE — We  Cooperated  with  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Women’s  Voluntary  Services,  Nutrition  Defense 
Councils,  School  Lunch  Programs,  and  other  Defense  groups. 

Thousands  of  our  publications  were  used  by  them,  and  we 
talked  to  these  groups  about  the  place  of  canned  foods  in  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

TRAVEL — We  traveled  a  total  of  52  weeks. 

We  worked  in  23  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  64 
cities. 

EXHIBITS — The  publications  of  the  Division  were  exhibited  at 
the  following  conventions: 

American  Medical  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Food  Service  Directors  Meeting,  New  York  City. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TALKS — We  gave  198  talks  to  professional  and  consumer 
audiences. 

We  spoke  at  7  State  Canners  Association  Meetings. 

BROADCASTS — Directors  of  radio  programs  invited  us  to 
broadcast  over  36  stations.  The  stations  were  in  the  following 
states:  Illinois,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Utah,  Colorado,  Minnesota  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES— “The  Manual  for  the 
Teaching  of  Canned  Foods”  for  teachers. 

“Know  Your  Canned  Foods,”  for  students. 

Food  Calendar  for  November  issue  of  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion,  at  request  of  Field  Editor. 

Women’s  City  Club  Magazine,  San  Francisco,  at  request  of 
Board  member. 

Canned  Food  information  was  sent  regularly  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  metropolitan  papers. 

PUBLICITY — The  Manual  for  the  Teaching  of  Canned  Foods 
and  Know  Your  Canned  Foods  were  advertised  in  What’s  New 
in  Home  Economics,  and  Forecast,  two  magazines  widely  read 
by  Home  Economics  teachers. 

PUBLICATION  DISTRIBUTION— As  the  result  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  publications  were 
sent  to  teachers. 

These  and  other  publications  of  the  Division  were  sent  to 
college  and  university  groups,  libraries,  extension  and  4-H  Club 
leaders.  Home  Service  Women  of  Utility  Companies,  managers 
of  restaurants,  tea  rooms,  cafeterias  and  school  lunch  rooms, 
nurses,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  classes,  homemakers.  Government  Agencies, 
commissary  departments  of  the  Services,  editors,  and  radio  pro¬ 
gram  directors. 

Members  of  the  canning  industry  used  quantities  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  for  salesmen’s  kits. 

SERVICE  KITCHEN — Recipes  were  developed  and  tested  for 
individual  canners  and  for  use  in  publications. 

GRANT  FOR  QUALITY  RECIPES — The  Association  made  a 
grant  to  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  new  quantity  recipes  for  the  use  of  canned 
foods. 
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SIGNIFICANT  TRENDS  DURING  1941 

Need  for  adequate  nutrition  was  brought  to  a  focus  by  the 
draft.  This  was  re-emphasized  by  the  President’s  Nutrition 
Conference  in  May  and  stimulated  by  the  war  situation. 

Growing  out  of  this  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  recipes 
and  menus  for  families  on  average  and  low  incomes  as  well  as 
for  the  same  types  of  recipes  for  quality  service. 

Home  canning  was  greatly  stimulated  by  such  government 
agencies  as  extension,  4-H  Clubs,  Farm  Security  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 


Government  leadership  for  both  professional  and  lay  groups 
was  shown  through  particular  emphasis  on  standardization  of 
consumer  goods,  including  the  labeling  of  canned  foods. 

From  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  requests 
for  information  about  the  use  of  canned  foods  and  their  availa¬ 
bility  greatly  increased.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  emergency 
feeding  units  organized  under  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
Civilian  Defense. 

Ruth  Atwater 
Marjorie  H.  Black 
Katherine  R.  Smith 


CORN  CANNERS  INSTITUTE 

Meeti/Uf.  27,  19^2 


The  meeting  was  very  well  attended  and  real  interest  shown. 

On  account  of  the  resignation  of  Wilbur  Carlson  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  appoint  a  new  Secretary.  The  officers  had  been  busy 
on  this  for  weeks. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  questions  had  not  been 
entirely  threshed  out  the  meeting  was  not  reported  in  detail. 

Mr.  Miles  Langley,  who  has  been  its  President  the  past  two 
years,  and  who  has  done  such  excellent  work,  likewise  stepped 
down,  and  in  his  place  a  new  President  was  elected,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press,  almost  a  month  after  the  meeting, 
that  secret  has  not  been  released.  We  will  tell  you  as  soon  as 
they  permit  us. 

On  the  following  day,  January  28th,  the  Executive  Committee 
met  and  appointed  Mr.  Harvey  Burr  to  succeed  Wilbur  Carlson, 
as  Secretary.  We  hope  the  official  censor  will  not  condemn  us 
for  this  announcement! 

PRESIDENT  LANGLEY  TO  CORN  CANNERS 

The  status  of  the  whole  matter  is  well  disclosed  in  the  annual 
report  of  President  Langley,  made  to  the  meeting,  and  which 
was  as  follows: 

In  commenting  on  the  functions  of  the  Bureau,  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  some  of  our  procedures  of  the  past  and  to 
indicate  our  ideas  as  to  the  future.  Heretofore  problems  of 
each  forthcoming  year  were  considered  in  the  light  of  our 
immediate  past.  This  Bureau  urged  canners  to  accumulate  five 
year  data  and  to  build  their  individual  programs  for  the  next 
year’s  operations  around  it  in  light  of  their  reasonable  capacity 
to  merchandise  their  pack  at  a  normal  profit. 

Canners  have  been  aided  in  this  respect  by  a  variety  of  agen¬ 
cies  of  which  the  Bureau  is  but  one.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  much  of  our  effort 
would  have  been  futile. 

Today,  however,  our  approach  must  be  changed.  We  can  no 
longer  live  in  the  past — we  must  project  ourselves  into  the 
future. 

We  are  at  War — and  we  are  in  a  serious  war.  We  are  apt  to 
remain  in  it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  When  it  is  ended,  we  may 
find  ourselves  with  our  backs  to  the  wall  and  we  are  certain  to 
have  many  problems  of  reconstruction  and  of  readaptation  to 
new  peace  time  conditions.  We  can  no  longer  think  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  activities  in  the  passive  terms  of  Defense.  They  must  be 
thought  of  in  the  positive  light  of  prosecuting  this  present  war 
through  to  a  finish  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  Bureau  must  therefore,  be  prepared  to  participate  active¬ 
ly  in  the  business  of  the  War  that  is  with  us.  To  do  so  we  can 
no  longer  look  at  our  production  problems  in  the  light  of  yester¬ 
day’s  experience  and  plan  for  one  year  ahead  only.  We  must 
look  at  these  problems  in  the  light  of  multiple  years  to  come — 

A  FORWARD  ACREAGE  PROGRAM,  if  you  wish  so  to  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

Any  survey  of  our  past  production  performances  shows  a 
series  of  peaks  and  valleys — each  of  which  has  been  followed  by 


a  normal  economic  consequence,  and  all  too  frequently  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  corn  canning  industry.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
desire  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  to  encourage  packs  for  1942  adequate 
to  meet  all  possible  food  requirements.  It  is  our  obligation  as 
good  citizens  to  conform  with  this  desire. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  we  will  carry  into  the  1942  pack 
approximately  three  or  four  million  cases  of  corn  as  of  August 
1st.  It  has  been  indicated  that  above  and  beyond  this  quantity 
an  additional  production  of  24  million  cases  would  be  desirable. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  industry  to  plan  accordingly.  However, 
Mother  Nature  has  a  way  of  upsetting  the  best  of  our  plans. 
We  know  that  yield  can  vary  in  a  single  year  from  as  low  as 
34  to  60  cases  per  acre  in  one  area  to  as  high  as  160  to  170  cases 
per  acre  in  another.  We  know  with  the  improvements  in  seed 
breeding  and  cultural  methods  higher  yields  can  be  expected 
on  the  average.  We  know,  therefore,  that  if  we  set  our  sights 
to  24  million  cases  there  is  a  possibility  of  turning  up  with  a 
30  million  case  pack  which  of  course  is  more  than  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  absorb,  even  with  the  unusual  outlet  now 
existing.  We  must,  therefore,  plan  our  acreage  programs  for 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time  and  provide  them  with  the  degree 
of  flexibility  to  changing  needs  without  creating  artificial  condi¬ 
tions  either  of  panic  or  of  undue  optimism.  For  sometime  to 
come  carry-overs  should  be  considered  as  a  safeguard  against 
unknown  and  probably  increasing  needs  for  foodstuffs.  They 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  industry — they  should 
be  treasured  rather  than  uselessly  dissipated. 

Our  ideas  of  a  FORWARD  ACREAGE  PROGRAM  contem¬ 
plates  that  a  desired  acreage  and  yield  be  achieved  in  the  current 
year,  making  due  allowance  for  normal  consumption.  Victory 
Pi'ogram,  lend-lease  program,  if  any,  and  a  proper  carry-over 
for  the  ensuing  year.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  yield  be  normal, 
the  acreage  for  1943,  assuming  relatively  the  same  conditions, 
would  be  approximately  that  of  the  preceding  year  less  the 
amount  to  absorb  the  excessive  carry-in,  if  there  be  any.  If  the 
yield  be  more  or  less,  the  acreage  would,  at  this  time,  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  be  correspondingly  more  or  less  for  1943,  and  canners 
and  all  interested  could  in  the  current  year  plan  for  1943,  and 
so  on. 

This  program  should  and  can  be  worked  out  in  group  coopera¬ 
tion  with  U.  S.  D.  A.  Our  conferences  with  their  offices  have 
given  great  impetus  to  this  movement  and  the  department  has 
been  thinking  along  these  same  lines  and  has  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  favorable  to  such  a  program. 

A  FORWARD  ACREAGE  PROGRAM  with  the  foregoing 
ideas  in  mind  involves  close  cooperation  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  various  Departments  in  Washington  which  are  going 
to  be  responsible  for  the  production  and  distribution  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  Bureau  that  as  various  problems 
concerning  canned  corn  develop  suitable  committees  from  our 
organization  will  be  created  to  sit  down  with  the  proper  govern¬ 
mental  departments  to  study  the  problem  immediately  before 
them  and  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  to  assist  in  the 
solving  of  these  problems. 
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S.  C.  CORSLINE,  Secretary 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


JOHN  H.  ELEVELD,  Retiring  President 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Michigan  Lithographing  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


SHERLOCK  McKEWEN,  President 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Continental  Can  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

iM^oiel  Ste4fe*U>,  QUUxu^,  911.,  2.7,  19^2 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  January  25-30,  1942,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  J,  H. 
Eleveld  (Michigan  Lithographing  Co.),  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order.  We  will  now  listen  to  the  roll  call  by  the  Secretary. 

.  .  .  Secretary  S.  G.  Gorsline  called  the  roll,  record  of  which 
was  kept  by  the  Secretary’s  office  .  .  . 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Mr.  President,  we  have  162 
members,  and  88  are  present  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Twenty 
per  cent  is  required  for  a  quorum.  There  is  a  quorum  present. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  There  being  a  quorum  present 
inther  in  person  or  by  proxy,  we  will  proceed  with  the  meeting. 
'Ve  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
"nnual  meeting. 

MR.  NEAL  SELLS  (Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.) : 
n  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  ap- 
ieared  in  trade  journals,  I  move  we  dispense  with  the  reading 
f  the  minutes. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report 
f  the  Secretary. 

Secretary's  Report 

MR.  GORSLINE:  This  year  has  been  a  very  busy  one  in 
ssociation  activities.  In  years  past  there  have  been  slack 
pells  in  association  work,  but  this  year  the  only  change  in 
‘le  day-to-day  routine  was  that  each  day  seemed  to  be  busier 
nan  the  preceding  one.  This  has,  of  course,  been  brought  on 
y  National  Defense  and  later  actual  war  activities. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  160  members.  We  lost 
by  resignation  three  members:  McGill  Colortype  Company  of 
Minneapolis;  Menasha  Woodenware  Corporation  of  Menasha, 
Wisconsin;  Wisconsin  Aluminum  Foundry  Co.,  Inc.,  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin.  All  of  these  members  gave  as  their  reason  for 
resigning  no  further  interest  in  the  industry. 

A  fourth  member  resigned,  the  Mercury  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  but  reconsidered  and  stayed  in  the  Association. 

We  have  five  new  members:  The  Piedmont  Label  Company, 
the  Crocker  Union  Co.,  Ball  Brothers  Company,  Pacific  Can 
Company  and  the  St.  Paul  Terminal  Warehouse  Company. 
This  makes  a  total  membership  now  of  162 — a  net  gain  of  two 
members  this  year. 

The  financial  affairs  of  your  association  are  in  good  condition. 
The  budget,  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  last 
spring,  has  been  adhered  to  very  carefully.  The  activities  look¬ 
ing  after  priorities  could  not  be  budgeted  as  the  needs  have 
changed  from  day  to  day.  However,  the  expense  has  been 
checked  very  carefully  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  a  very 
creditable  showing  has  been  made,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  Washington  office.  A  balance  sheet,  prepared 
by  an  auditor,  will  be  mailed  to  each  member  soon  after  March 
1st. 

Priorities 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  President 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  on  priorities.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  was  named,  consisting  of  Frank  Hamachek, 
Frank  Fairbanks  and  Robert  Sindall,  Chairman.  Later  in  the 
year  this  committee  was  increased  by  adding  three  more  mem¬ 
bers,  William  de  Back,  W.  E.  Nicholoy  and  Neal  Sells.  Your 
secretary  has  worked  under  the  direction  of  this  committee. 

Several  meetings  of  the  priority  committee  have  been  held — 
priority  matters  have  been  discussed  very  carefully.  Early  in 
the  year  it  became  apparent  that  we,  alone,  could  do  very  little 
in  securing  recognition  in  Washington.  Our  members,  the 
machinery  and  supply  manufacturers,  are  sub-contractors  in 
the  eyes  of  the  government.  The  canner  is  the  contractor  who 
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produces  the  food  necessary  for  feeding  our  army  and  navy 
and  civilian  supply.  If  the  association  has  done  anything  this 
year  of  which  it  should  be^  proud,  it  is  that  it  recognized  early 
the  importance  of  the  canner,  and  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
canners  through  the  National  Canner s  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  You  will  recall  that  at  the  spring  directors  meeting  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  the  Canning  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Chair¬ 
man;  Carlos  Campbell,  Secretary,  and  S.  G.  Gorsline  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  canning  machinery  and  supply  industry.  This  com¬ 
mittee  secured  the  Order  P-17,  which  was  granted  early  in 
July  and  which  gave  the  industry  an  A-2  priority,  and  while 
this  order  came  entirely  too  late  to  be  of  much  help  to  the 
industry,  it  did  help  out  on  emei’gency  cases  and  was  extremely 
valuable  in  paving  the  way  for  the  recognition  of  the  canning 
industry  as  a  vital  part  of  the  National  Defense  and  united 
war  efforts. 

Later  on  we  were  able  to  get  the  canning  industry  recognized 
with  Order  P-22,  which  was  a  general  repair  order,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  Order  P-100,  and  in  which  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  was  granted  a  priority  of  A-10  on  repairs,  and  now  as 
this  report  is  being  written,  an  order  is  being  prepared  by  0PM 
by  direction  of  SPAB,  granting  to  the  industry  an  A-3  and 
setting  up  the  administration  machinery  for  handling  it. 

There  have  been  several  reasons  why  our  progress  has  been 
difficult.  First,  Government  was  convinced  that  there  was  ample 
food  supplies  in  the  warehouses  of  the  canners,  and  that  there 
was  ample  capacity  in  the  machinery  existing  in  the  canning 
industry  to  pack  all  that  the  nation  would  require.  This  was 
very  evident  at  the  conferences  that  were  held  with  Government 
at  the  time  that  P-17  was  granted  the  industry.  We  were 
laughed  at  when  we  told  them  the  problems  of  the  industry, 
and  only  after  the  1941  canning  season  was  finished  did  they 
begin  to  realize  that  capacity  in  one  plant  might  exist  but  that 
nature  was  the  only  one  that  could  determine  whether  the 
canning  crops  would  be  available  in  that  vicinity  for  supplying 
that  plant. 

The  very  diverse  interests  which  are  tied  up  in  the  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  have  made  it  very  difficult 
to  present  a  united  front  in  the  securing  of  priority  recognition. 
Ours  is  an  industry  association,  consisting  of  manufacturers  of 
containers  for  not  only  the  canning  industry,  but  for  the  paint, 
beverage  and  pharmaceutical  industry.  Shipping  containers  for 
the  canning  industry  but  also  for  every  other  industry  that  uses 
paper  boxes  and  fibre  boxes  for  that  purpose.  The  label  in¬ 
dustry  which  makes  labels  for  every  other  industry.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  packaging  machinery,  which  machinery  of  course 
is  used  largely  in  the  packaging,  boxing  and  labeling  of  canned 
food,  but  it  is  also  used  in  diversified  industries  set  apart  from 
ours. 

For  this  reason  many  of  these  industries  have  felt  that  they 
could  better  their  own  condition  by  playing  a  lone  hand  and 
not  uniting  with  us  in  the  efforts  that  we  were  putting  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Canners  Association.  We  have 
no  criticism  to  make  of  this  action  on  their  part,  but  we  have 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  secure  the  recognition  that  a  more 
united  front  would  have  accomplished. 

The  priority  committee,  appointed  by  your  President,  has  done 
a  fine  job.  They  have  made  a  number  of  trips  to  Washington 
and  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  money.  Particularly  is 
Chairman  Bob  Sindall  to  be  commended  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  for  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Your  Secretary  would  be  remiss  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  Carlos  Campbell,  in  charge  of  statistics  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association.  Mr.  Campbell  has  worked  night 
and  day  in  his  effort  to  secure  recognition  for  the  industry,  and 
the  only  difficulty  has  been  that  there  was  only  one  Carlos 
Campbell.  Your  priorities  committee  has  worked  very  closely 
with  Mr.  Campbell  and  whatever  progress  has  been  made  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Canners  As¬ 
sociation.  Recently  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Canners 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  of  material  assistance,  and  in 
particular,  Mr.  G.  C.  Scott  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company,  formerly  a  chemist  with  one  of  the  can  companies, 
has  been  extremely  helpful. 


Other  Activities 

In  summing  up  the  activities  for  the  past  year,  we  can  only 
say,  the  convention  arrangements  are  just  as  heavy  and  just 
as  difficult  as  ever  before,  but  have  been  the  minor  work  of 
this  office.  Priorities  have  been  the  major  activity. 

The  big  show  needs  no  description,  and  we  shall  spend  no 
time  in  describing  it.  You  know  what  it  is.  The  amount  of 
floor  space  is  the  largest  show  that  we  have  ever  held.  The 
room  situation  this  year  has  been  the  most  difficult  of  any  year 
of  the  fifteen  that  I  have  handled  the  room  situation.  It  was 
necessary  for  our  association  to  yield  a  great  many  rooms  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel  to  the  canners.  They  are  your  customers 
and  without  them,  any  convention  would  be  a  flop.  We  have 
attempted  to  secure  proper  accommodations  for  all  of  our 
members.  Our  relations  with  the  Congress  Hotel  have  been 
extremely  difficult  because  an  entirely  new  management  has  been 
in  charge  there  and  they  have  had  no  conception  of  the  size  of 
the  Canners  Convention.  We  believe  that  everyone  is  being 
taken  care  of  in  good  shape  for  the  convention.  We  have  had 
some  cancellations,  made  at  a  time  not  entirely  fair  to  the  other 
members  of  the  association.  Most  of  this  has  been  due  to 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  members  that  this  is 
an  industry  convention,  and  that  whatever  is  good  for  the  can¬ 
ner  at  this  convention  must  be  good  for  us. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  by  the  membership  of  our  con¬ 
tinued  returning  to  Chicago.  However,  the  decision  regarding 
the  convention  city  has  been  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  presidents  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  and  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association.  They  have  canvassed  the  situation  very 
carefully  year  after  year,  and  it  seems  very  fortunate  that  we 
are  meeting  in  Chicago  this  year.  The  committee  on  convention 
location  should  be  congratulated  on  their  foresight  in  selecting 
an  inland  city  during  these  war  times. 

One  hundred  seven  members  of  the  association  took  advantage 
of  the  low  price  on  public  liability  insurance.  We  were  able 
to  have  it  extended  to  cover  those  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  this 
year,  and  a  number  of  non-exhibitors  took  advantage  of  this 
insurance  for  that  reason.  It  is  your  secretary’s  recommen¬ 
dation  that  another  year  an  item  be  set  up  which  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget,  and  which  will  automatically  insure  all 
members  who  are  exhibiting  or  entertaining  in  the  headquarters 
hotel. 

Approximately  $8,000  of  the  association’s  money  is  invested 
in  War  Savings  Bonds.  These  are  Type  E,  interest  is  accruable 
and  at  maturity  date  they  will  he  worth  over  $10,000.  It  does 
not  appear  at  this  time  that  there  will  be  any  surplus  funds  of 
the  association  to  invest  this  coming  year.  Unusual  expenses, 
due  to  war,  will  use  all  of  our  funds  available  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  cut  into  our  surplus  to  some  extent. 

Your  secretary’s  office  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
possible  and  will  do  his  best  in  the  solving  of  any  individual 
problems  of  the  members  on  his  various  trips  to  Washington. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Secretary.  Are  there  any  comments  on'this  report? 
If  there  are  none,  the  report  will  stand  approved. 

Your  Secretary’s  report  I  think  has  covered  almost  every 
phase  of  the  happenings  during  the  past  year  which  has 
been,  one  might  say,  a  somewhat  hectic  year.  Very  important 
matters  have  come  to  us  during  the  past  year  that  we  haven’t 
seen  for  a  long  time,  things  that  needed  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  time  and  effort  of  those  who  worked  on  the  board 
of  the  association  and  also  the  committee  members. 

I  want  to  say  that  our  Secretary  has  not  stopped  for  one 
minute  during  all  this  time  in  helping  to  solve  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  come  to  us  on  account  of  this  defense  program 
and  now  the  war  program. 

I  must  also  say  that  our  Priorities  Committee  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Robert  Sindall  and  his  entire  Committee  should  be 
commended  for  the  time  that  they  have  spent  doing  things  for 
this  Association  which  they  felt  should  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  Perhaps  mistakes  have  been  made.  If  so,  they  were 
honest  mistakes,  because  I  know  that  all  of  them  were  very  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  efforts  to  do  that  which  they  could  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  ?is  a  whole. 
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It  so  happens  that  we  have  so  many  diversified  industries  in 
our  Association  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  do  that  which  benefits 
all  alike,  but  they  are  doing  the  best  they  possibly  can  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  it. 

I  now  wish  to  announce  the  appointment  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  which  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Robert  Sindall,  Chairman; 
Mr.  Neal  Sells,  Mr.  St.  John.  We  will  have  a  report  from  that 
Committee  a  little  later  in  the  program. 

I  now  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the  meeting  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Food  Processing  Machinery 
Section  of  the  Industrial  Office  and  Machinery  Branch  of  the 
0PM,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  subject  of  “Conversion  of  In¬ 
dustry  from  Peacetime  Activities  to  War  Production.”  Mr. 
Wilson.  (Applause) 


The  Conversion  of  Industry  from  Peacetime 
Activities  to  War  Production 

By  Robert  F.  Wilson 

Chief  of  the  Food  Processing  Machinery  Section  of 
the  Industrial  Office  and  Machinery  Branch,  0PM 

I  have  a  little  material  here.  It  looks  like  an  extremely  long 
speech,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  is  really  going  to  be.  Actually  ] 
this  consists  of  a  few  props  to  assist  me  in  what  I  think  I  would 
like  to  accomplish  here  today. 

For  me  this  happens  to  represent  one  additional  milestone 
in  a  life  which  I  am  finding  more  and  more  interesting  every 
single  day.  For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  food  industry.  Perhaps  some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have 
known  of  me  as  the  Assistant  to  Paul  S.  Willis  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Paul  Willis  took  me 
out  of  Washington  seven  years  ago,  and  during  that  period  of 
time  I  have  been  with  what  I  consider  one  of  the  finest  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  country,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  with  the 
finest  group  of  men. 

And  now  I  come  to  another  fine  group  of  men  in  the  allied 
food  industry,  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
members. 

The  food  business,  as  you  probably  are  only  too  well  aware, 
normally  runs  approximately  ten  billion  dollars  of  sales  per 
annum.  I  am  now  the  Chief  of  the  Food  Machinery  Section  of 
the  War  Productions  Board  in  Washington,  formerly  the  0PM. 
The  entire  food  machinery  industry  in  a  normal  year  runs 
approximately  90  million  dollars.  As  you  can  see,  therefore, 
it  is  not  as  large  in  sales  volume,  but  it  certainly  is  very,  very 
vital. 

I  resigned  from  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  with  the  hope  that  I  could  bring  to  bear 
the  experience  and  training  that  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  in 
dealing  with  food  problems  over  a  period  of  time,  and  while  you 
may  wonder  perhaps  why  a  man  who  had  not  too  great  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  machinery  industry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  such 
en  important  section,  I  think  perhaps  I  can  reconcile  some  of 
he  thinking  with  respect  to  that. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  surround  myself 
vith  men  such  as  Lee  Neal,  formerly  of  the  Neal  Canneries  of 
le  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  I  think  undoubtedly  most 
you  men  as  sales  representatives  have  in  the  past  called  upon 
-ee.  He  has  brought  to  bear  a  sympathy  and  understanding 
'  ->  your  problems  such  as  no  one  else  could  bring  to  bear  who 
'  ould  be  brought  to  Washington.  That  is  the  type  of  man 
’  ’horn  I  have  in  my  section.  I  have  other  men  equally  skilled, 
qually  capable. 

The  food  industry  is  an  important  industry,  but  I  dislike 
ery  much  to  see  the  phrase,  “Food  will  win  the  war.”  I 
ould  prefer  to  see  it  as  some  of  us  use  it,  “Food  will  help  win 
le  war.”  No  Jap  is  ever  going  to  be  shot  by  a  loaf  of  bread, 
i^e  must  therefore  think  in  terms  of  first  things  first,  and  while 
e  realize  the  importance  of  the  food  industry,  and  it  is  signifi- 
mt  to  the  country  as  a  whole  from  the  point  of  civilian  morale 
id  important  to  our  armed  forces,  nevertheless  we  must  put 
rst  things  first,  and  that  is  what  the  War  Production  Board 
j  doing,  and  more  than  ever  before  it  is  doing  just  that. 


Remember  -  -  -  - 

No  better  tomato  seed  can  be  purchased,  regard¬ 
less  of  price. 

^Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed 
$2.50  per  lb. 

Order  now  from — 

Indiana  Canners'  Association,  Inc. 

221  Occidental  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  Associations  contribution  to  better  quality 
tomatoes. 

♦Certified  by  Purdue  University  and  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Tomato  Baskets 

Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 


JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Mr.  Donald  Nelson  two  days  ago  called  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  sections  in  before  him  to  give  his  first  message  to  us 
as  the  new  head  of  the  War  Production  Board.  His  request  was: 
“Produce  or  get  out.”  I  will  produce,  and  if  I  don’t,  I  will  get 
out. 

Therefore,  as  Chief  of  the  Food  Machinery  Section,  what 
must  I  produce?  Place  yourself  in  my  particular  position  as  the 
Chief  of  that  Section  planning  for  twenty-five  people  whom  I 
have  under  my  particular  supervision,  considering  the  problems 
that  arise  out  of  agriculture,  out  of  food  supply,  out  of  the 
individual  problems  of  each  manufacturer,  and  think  in  terms 
of  what  you  would  do  in  the  event  that  you  were  where  I  am  at 
the  present  time. 

The  manufacturers  of  bottling  equipment — and  there  are  quite 
a  number — are  under  my  supervision  and  there  is  not  going  to 
be,  nor  will  there  be,  any  bottling  machinery  made  for  expansion 
purposes.  Let  me  illustrate  just  exactly  what  happened.  This 
was  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  perhaps  there  was  justification 
for  just  exactly  what  had  happened. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  of  bottling  equipment  came  in  to 
see  me  with  100  PD-l’s.  They  were  piled  high.  He  wanted  a 
rating  upon  those.  I  said,  “Have  you  got  orders  for  all  those?” 

Well,  the  A.B.C.B.,  which  is  the  American  Bottlers  of  Car¬ 
bonated  Beverages,  had  held  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in 
October,  and  from  what  I  could  observe  no  one  had  given  any 
thought  to  the  things  that  were  coming,  so  that  those  manu¬ 
facturers’  sales  representatives  went  out  and  literally  deluged 
the  country,  getting  orders.  This  particular  manufacturer’s 
representative  came  in  to  us.  I  turned  him  over  to  one  of  our 
men  who  was  familiar  with  the  bottling  and  beverage  industry. 
We  examined  the  PD-l’s,  examined  the  amount  of  critical  ma¬ 
terial  and  said,  “Well,  let’s  see  what  Food  Supply  thinks  about 
it.” 

We  went  over  and  talked  with  Food  Supply.  It  wasn’t  en¬ 
couraging.  Then  we  went  to  Conservation,  and  Conservation 
was  even  more  discouraging.  And  then  we  went  to  Copper 
and  to  Stainless  Steel  and  to  the  Steel  Branch,  and  it  was  even 
more  discouraging.  And  then  this  particular  manufacturer’s 
representative  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  men  have  certainly 
been  very  nice  to  me,  and  I  am  very  ashamed  for  having  come 
down  here  under  these  circumstances.  We  are  going  into  defense 
activity  100  per  cent.” 

That  company  is  out  of  the  bottling  beverage  machinery  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  remainder  of  the  particular  fracas  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  present  time. 

I  may  say  that  that  is  true  of  all  the  others  of  that  particular 
group.  Not  only  that,  one  of  the  large  companies  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  group,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  leadhorse,  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  find  prime  contracts  for  the  manufacturing  of  incendiary 
bombs  and  for  other  parts  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  all  likeli¬ 
hood  he  will  receive  a  20  million  dollar  contract.  This  particular 
manufacturer’s  total  volume  is  approximately  23  million  dollars 
per  annum,  so  that  when  he  gets  a  20  million  dollar  contract, 
he  can  readily  subcontract  to  the  balance  of  the  members  of  that 
particular  industry. 

Self-help  is  the  watchword  and  keynote  for  the  kind  of  ac¬ 
tivity  that  we  are  encountering  at  the  present  time. 

I  haven’t  come  to  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation  activities  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  get  up  to  them  very, 
very  shortly.  There  are  certain  definite  goals  that  have  been 
set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  alone  with  respect 
to  canning  of  foods,  but  also  with  respect  to  dairy  products, 
evaporated  milk  and  cheese  and  powdered,  dried  skim  milk.  It 
has  been  indicated  that  they  would  like  200  million  pounds  more 
of  cheese  this  coming  year.  Therefore,  we  are  considering  the 
necessity  and  requirements  in  that  particular  industry  and 
from  what  I  hear  the  cows  are  beginning  to  give  milk  right 
now  and  we  are  having  difficulty  upon  many  of  the  projects 
that  have  been  shuttling  back  and  forth  between  Agriculture 
and  0PM,  but  I  have  delegated  five  men  in  my  section  to  blast 
out  75  projects  in  the  dairy  machinery  industry,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  fine  men  like  Lee  Neal,  Dewey  Krim  and  Earl 
French  and  Howard  Foust  will  do  just  that. 

Now  the  tragic  thing  of  it,  of  course,  was  that  so  many  of 
those  projects  received  A-2  ratings  and  most  of  what  they  need 
is  stainless  steel.  Stainless  steel  is  now  frozen  and  the  Army 
won’t  give  it  to  us,  and  and  we  have  got  to  get  it  somehow.  We 


are  going  to  get  it,  I  can  assure  you  of  that.  We  are  going  to 
get  that,  although  it  may  very  likely  be  that  from  a  conservation 
point  of  view  a  lot  of  that  stainless  steel  will  be  stripped  down 
and  many,  many  substitutions  will  be  effected. 

An  important  engineer  spent  five  days  at  my  desk  stripping 
down  a  representative  plant.  He  stripped  75  thousand  pounds 
of  stainless  steel  out  of  the  plant  so  that  they  only  had  to  use 
25  thousand.  With  that  kind  of  spirit  I  think  we  are  going  to 
get  the  25  thousand  pounds  of  stainless  steel. 

Similarly,  a  good  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  your  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  guilty  of  some  loose  thinking,  loose  in  the  sense 
that  you  believe  miracles  are  going  to  help  you.  Thei’e  are  no 
miracles.  I  know  some  of  you  manufacturers  who  have  literally 
been  on  my  doorstep  day  in  and  day  out.  I  can  see  some  of  you 
in  my  audience  today.  I  can  assure  you  that  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  had  the  assistance  that  they  require  have 
geared  themselves,  have  thought  about  this,  not  a  week  ago  or 
a  month  ago,  but  three  and  four  months  ago.  They  realized,  as 
executives,  just  exactly  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  the  A-2 
or  the  A-3  that  may  possibly  come  out  under  a  blanket  order 
isn’t  going  to  help  them  because  they  have  already  helped 
themselves. 

One  manufacturer  today,  I  hear,  has  received  under  h:s 
PD-25-A,  which  we  urged  you  all  to  send  in,  an  A-3,  and  that 
A-3,  I  believe,  will  help  the  viner  situation  greatly,  although 
there  is  a  bottleneck  there  for  Mr.  Neal,  on  duck.  The  armv 
wants  2  million  yards,  or  something  like  that,  and  they  want 
it  now.  I  don’t  know  quite  how  much  the  viner  situation  needs 
duck,  but  I  know  that  they  need  a  lot  of  it,  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  it. 

I  am  pretty  sure  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  it,  but  don’t  be  fearful  of  us.  Come  to  see  us  and  talk  with 
us  about  it.  We  are  down  there  to  help  you.  And  may  I  say 
this,  that  I  am  no  Government  official.  I  am  your  servant.  Per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  recognize  me  as  a  servant  because  of  the  distant 
place  in  which  I  happen  to  be,  but  I  am  your  servant,  and  I 
am  there  to  try  to  supply  your  needs  in  keeping  with  the  goals 
that  we  have. 

Conversion  Necessary 

You  know  what  your  own  goals  are,  because  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  established  those  goals.  The  farmer  does 
his  job,  the  canner  does  his  job,  the  canning  machinery  man  does 
his  job  in  keeping  with  the  first  things,  which  are:  Airplanes, 
ammunition,  guns,  ships,  et  cetera,  with  food  following  right 
along  in  the  line,  but  in  the  line  and  not  with  an  AA  or  Al-A 
or  Al-B. 

I  appreciate  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  do 
something  constructive,  and  I  believe  that  your  industry  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  particular  program,  but  you  have 
more  to  do  besides  that.  When  the  season  for  manufacturing 
of  machinery  is  over,  and  I  understand  from  my  discussions  that 
it  doesn’t  take  the  entire  year,  then  I  hope  that  a  good  many  of 
you  will  convert,  that  your  machine  hours  and  your  skilled  men 
and  your  man  hours  will  be  in  some  manner  taken  up  adequately 
in  war  production. 

I  was  talking  to  Phil  Pillsbury  yesterday.  Phil  Pillsbury  is  the 
president  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  in  Minneapolis.  Phil  is 
a  very  sincere  individual.  I  happened  to  be  mentioning  to  him 
my  interest  in  conversion  and  my  disillusionment  with  the  food 
industry  in  which  I  have  been  for  seven  years.  I  had  observed 
that  industry.  They  were  interested — everybody,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom — only  in  the  wonderful  volume  that  they  were 
getting — civilian  volume  primarily.  I  was  sadly  disillusioned 
because  I  felt  that  there  was  a  little  more  than  perhaps  making 
money  alone  or  even  making  money  to  pay  it  back  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  thought  that  the  food  industry  should  do  something 
a  little  more  and  Phil  Pillsbury  gave  me  the  answer  yesterday. 
I  felt  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  food 
industry  who  a  year  ago  had  been  thinking  in  exactly  the  same 
terms  in  which  I  had  been  thinking. 

Of  course  I  have  no  axe  to  grind.  It  was  possible  for  me  to 
think  along  those  lines.  I  didn’t  have  a  fixed  investment,  and 
you  will  forgive  me  if,  perhaps,  in  my  thinking  that  probably 
did  sway  me,  because  I  didn’t  have  any  selfish  interest  at  that 
time.  But  Phil  Pillsbury  did.  They  had  idle  equipment,  ma¬ 
chine  equipment,  heavy  duty  machine  equipment  in  Minneapolis, 
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PACKAGING  SEI^VICE 


MEIlCflANPISING  IPEA 


•  •• 


APPETITE  APPEAL 
AT  THE  POINT 
OF  USE 


«U-S"  Eye-Pelized  Recipe  Labels  represent 
the  modern  trend  in  canned  goods  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Functionally  designed  for  the  consumer, 
they  combine  Eye-Appeal  at  the  point-of-sale 
with  Appetite-Appeal  at  the  point-of-use. 

"U-S"  Eye-Petized  Labels  stimulate  sales  .  .  .  add 
impetus  to  repeat  business  ...  by  showing  the 
consumer  in  color  photography  many  novel  and 
appetizing  ways  of  using  the  product. 

For  packaging  materials  designed  to  sell  the 
consumer  see  your  "U-S"  man. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  AND 
LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY  AN^D  DIVISIONS 

Home  Office:  313  Beech  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Soles  Offices  in  Principal  Marketing  Centers 


STRATEGICALLY  LOCATED 
RODUCING  PACKAGING  and  ADVERTISING  MATERIALS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


ind  all  of  that  is  being  turned  over  to  war  work,  with  the 
\orthern  Pump  Company  making  hoists,  making  bombs,  making 
nany  other  things. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  your  own  industry,  how  many  of 
vou  have  been  laggard  in  developing  a  program  which  would  not 
nly  give  food,  but  also  give  the  other  things  that  will  help  the 
')oys  such  as  MacArthur  has  on  the  Bataan  Peninsula  in  the 
Philippines,  and  those  boys  now  in  the  second  A.E.F.  in  Europe, 
in  northern  Ireland? 

I  know  that  some  of  your  companies  have  turned  much  of 
their  equipment,  or  a  good  part  of  it,  into  war  work.  Food 
machinery  people,  you  know  only  too  well,  are  manufacturing 
amphibian  tanks,  de-contaminators,  bomb  hoists  and  other 
things  of  that  character.  I  think  there  are  other  manufacturers 
who  are  doing  similar  work.  As  long  as  my  job  lasts  on  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  as  long  as  I  am  the  head  of  that 
particular  section,  it  is  going  to  be  my  particular  task  to  en¬ 
courage  sympathetically  the  approach  to  conversion. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  you  are  placed  very  fortuitously  in 
the  food  industry.  You  are.  fortunate  that  you  are  not  perhaps 
in  the  copper  industry,  in  the  nickel  industry,  in  the  automotive 
industry,  and  in  those  other  industries  which  have  felt  the 
impact,  not  of  priorities,  not  of  shortages,  but  of  war. 

Asks  for  a  Committee 

I  think  a  committee  should  be  formed  in  your  Association  to 
consider  the  problem  of  just  exactly  how  soon  and  how  quickly 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  get  into  other  activities.  You 
can  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  at  the  same  time.  That  is  why 
you  are  fortunate.  Other  people  are  not  going  to  be  so  for¬ 
tunate.  There  are  5  million  people  now  working  on  war  work 
and  there  will  be  25  million  in  two  years. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  16  million  workers  in 
this  country  and  you  can  therefore  visualize  for  yourself  just 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  don’t  tell  you  what  is  going 
to  happen,  because  you  can  see  for  yourselves  as  sound  execu¬ 
tives,  as  presidents  and  sales  managers  of  your  organizations, 
and  you  can  look  ahead  and  make  your  own  determination  long 
before  the  wheels  that  I  am  turning  arrive  at  you  and  say, 
“This  is  far  as  you  go  and  no  further,”  because  I  don’t  want  to 
do  that.  I  don’t  want  to  do  what  happened  to  the  automotive 
industry,  and  I  think  I  am  going  to  suggest  in  a  small  way  turn¬ 
ing  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  my  section  willingly  into  the 
activities  that  we  must  turn  into. 

Our  watchword  is  and  must  continue  to  be  conversion,  and 
while  you  must  think  of  getting  this  machinery  right  out  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  first  of  July,  and  we  are  going  to  work  like 
the  very  devil  to  do  everything  that  we  can  possibly  do  to  assist 
you,  nevertheless  I  want  you  to  be  thinking  in  terms  such  as 
I  have  outlined  to  you. 

Lee  Neal  is  here  today,  and  I  think  later  on  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  for  you  to  discuss  with  him  the  PD-l’s  and  the  PD-25- 
A’s.  Lee  is  not  far  over  fifty,  but  he  is  on  the  seamy  side  of 
that,  and,  peculiarly  enough,  he  has  been  willing  to  go  to  school 
it  his  age.  He  has  been  going  to  school  very,  very  faithfully. 
We  get  into  our  office  at  about  eight-thirty  every  morning,  and 

i. iee  is  always  there,  sometimes  before  me.  At  four  o’clock, 
after  a  day’s  work,  Lee  leaves  the  offices  and  goes  downstairs 
'^0  a  school  and  he  stays  in  school,  believe  it  or  not,  from  four 
'’clock  until  seven-thirty,  and  he  has  been  doing  that  for  three 
veeks.  Now  he  knows  something  about  PD-25-A,  that  master¬ 
piece  which  so  many  of  you  have  been  tangling  with  for  the  past 
'our  or  five  weeks,  that  a  good  many  of  you  have  worked  on 
inceasingly.  I  know  that  some  already  have  their  PD-25-A’s 
n,  about  seven  or  eight,  and  about  ten  in  your  industry  have 
ent  in  their  PD-25-A’s.  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  many  of 
ou  already  received  ratings,  which,  of  course,  will  keep  them 

j, oing  for  this  quarter.  I  think  three  have  received  ratings 
nd  they  have  been  A-3  or  better. 

So  you  can  see  that  if  you  have  been  foresighted,  you  won’t 
lave  to  worry  about  any  general  preference  order.  You  will 
lave  your  PD-25-A  in  and  you  will  be  getting  your  materials, 
tnd  if  you  have  run  into  any  snags  such  as  on  stainless  steel, 
"OU  will  have  Lee  here  to  go  to  bat  with  the  stainless  steel 
leople,  and  also  with  the  Army  and  Navy  to  see  what  he  can  do 
0  help  you  out  upon  that  particular  situation. 


I  say,  please  don’t  blame  us.  Look  within.  You  know  your¬ 
self.  You  know  just  exactly  wherein  you  have  failed.  I  try 
not  to  blame  other  people.  I  always  try  to  blame  myself  to 
find  just  exactly  where  I  was  deficient.  Because  ordinarily  if 
you  look  within,  it  is  within  yourself  that  you  have  failed  rather 
than  something  outside  being  the  cause  of  it. 

I  know  that  you  have  all  been  interested  in  the  tin  can  order. 
It  struck  a  snag.  The  canning  order  is  also  in  a  snarl.  We 
had  hoped  that  both  of  those  orders  would  be  available  during 
the  canners’  convention.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  problems  involved,  it  wasn’t  possible  to  get  them 
out.  But  I  urge  you  to  do  what  I  outlined,  and  I  am  sure  that 
as  one  of  your  own  good  members  says  here,  I  am  interested 
in  reading  it  because  the  problem  was  set  up  in  “Can  the  Can¬ 
ners  Produce  the  Amount  of  Foods  Needed?”  (The  Canning 
Trade,  January  19,  1942)  I  was  struck  very  much  with  the 
optimistic,  hopeful  note  as  set  forth  by  Neal  Sells: 

“You  perhaps  will  notice  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
a  shortage  of  equipment  may  hold  down  the  size  of  packs, 
and  my  chief  reason  for  that  is  my  belief  that  there  will 
not  be  a  real  shortage  of  equipment.  Our  company  and 
doubtless  others  suspected  many  months  ago  that  1942  re¬ 
quirements  in  equipment  would  be  unusually  heavy,  and  we 
took  steps  to  prepare  for  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The 
machine  tools  in  our  plant  have  been  operating  from  160  to 
168  hours  per  week  for  nearly  a  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
1941  season  we  did  not  slack  it  off  for  the  usual  breathing 
spell.  1941  was  the  largest  volume  year  in  our  history, 
but  in  1942  we  expect  to  deliver  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
equipment  than  in  1941.” 

The  Problems 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  additional  problem.  Certain  goals 
were  set  for  the  production  of  peas  and  beans  and  tomatoes  and 
so  on.  That  requires  a  certain  amount  of  capacity,  a  certain 
amount  of  renewal  equipment,  a  certain  amount  of  additional 
equipment.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  850  to  900  viners 
are  needed,  435  buskers  are  needed,  and  all  down  the  line,  and 
it  is  my  task  and  it  is  my  intention  to  see  that  there  are  not 
1,500  viners  manufactured  or  1,000  buskers  manufactured,  and 
so  on.  It  means,  therefore,  that  the  machinery  section  to  which 
you  should  turn  for  help  will  in  every  way  possible  endeavor 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  machinery  so  that  there  is  no  dislocation 
and  the  industry  does  not  go  hog  wild  upon  everything. 

That  brings  me  to  one  more  problem.  It  is  too  bad  that  these 
things  seem  to  keep  mounting  up  and  mounting  up,  one  leading 
to  another  all  the  time,  but  they  are  so  interrelated  that  I  would 
like  to  have  you  get  an  approximate  picture  of  this  thing  as  I 
see  it,  as  you  possibly  can,  and  it  is  this:  There  may  come  the 
time  when  perhaps  some  of  this  machinery  cannot  be  gotten  out 
because  of  lack  of  duck,  let  us  say.  Perhaps  some  of  the  viners 
will  have  to  be  taken  from  plant  to  plant.  I  don’t  know  whether 
it  is  possible,  but  it  may  very  likely  be.  Just  as  the  automotive 
industry  today  is  interchanging  men,  interchanging  equipment, 
interchanging  tools,  so  perhaps  your  industry  and  the  canners 
in  the  industry  will  have  to  think  along  similar  lines.  I  do  feel 
that  the  canners  themselves,  having  some  tool  capacity  and 
some  mechanical  skill,  might  very  likely  consider  ways  and 
means  apart  from  food,  per  se,  in  the  guns  and  tanks  and  mu¬ 
nitions  and  hoists  and  incendiary  bombs,  flares,  all  the  other 
implements  of  war.  Then  when  that  happens  I  can  proudly 
say,  “I  was  Chief  of  the  Food  Machinery  Section,  and  look  at 
what  the  manufacturers  under  my  guidance  did.  They  did  it 
sooner  and  faster  than  anybody  else.” 

And  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  the  conversion  isn’t  going 
to  step  along  fast.  Typewriter  manufacturers,  for  example, 
will  be  ordered  soon  to  make  no  more  typewriters,  and  the  type¬ 
writer  industry  will  be  converted.  I  have  forgotten  what  con¬ 
version  is  planned  for  them,  but  they  will  manufacture  some¬ 
thing  having  to  do  with  the  war  effort.  So  typewriters  may  be 
very,  very  scarce. 

Well,  that  isn’t  as  gloomy  a  picture,  I  don’t  believe,  as  per¬ 
haps  the  faces  of  you  gentlemen  would  indicate  as  I  look  out 
before  me  and  see  how  sombre  you  all  are.  Hard  work  is  never 
sorrowful  to  anyone,  or  it  shouldn’t  be.  You  should  be  serious, 
yes,  but  there  are  compensations  in  doing  what  we  are  doinc; 
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in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  doing  it,  and  if  I  and  the  men 
in  my  section  can  contribute  the  part  which  we  all  must  play, 
then  I  am  going  to  feel  very  proud,  not  only  of  those  men  and 
what  they  are  doing  down  there,  coming  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  country  to  Washington  to  help  out,  leaving  their  homes, 
going  into  the  congestion  in  Washington,  finding  it  difficult  to 
find  places  to  live,  uprooting  their  children  and  bringing  them 
down  into  those  conditions  which  are  not  as  good  as  they  are, 
let  us  say,  in  a  nice  suburb  of  New  York  City.  If  we  will 
show  a  little  altruism,  I  feel  sure  that  we  will  be  happier  for 
the  kind  of  work  which  we  are  doing  and  which  is  ahead  of  us 
in  this  year  and  this  next  year. 

One  last  comment  that  I  would  like  to  make,  and  that  is  a 
comment  about  one  industry.  It  is  the  packaging  industry.  I 
have  before  me  the  PD-25-A  of  a  manufacturer  in  the  packag¬ 
ing  industry  who  has  enough  material  to  last  him  for  six  months. 

He  has  one  million  dollars  worth  of  orders  on  hand  beginning 
this  year.  His  normal  business  during  a  year  is  $1,200,000. 
That  packaging  equipment  is  for  packaging  corn  syrup,  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  spices  and  other  products  of  that  kind.  It  is  all  for 
expansion. 

I  have  to  make  up  my  mind  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  that 
PD-25-A.  He  does  not  have  enough  equipment.  He  has  enough 
material  to  run  him  for  six  months.  He  can  complete  a  lot  of 
packaging  equipment.  Some  of  it  has  an  A-10  rating  and  some 
of  it  has  an  A-3  rating,  but  most  of  it  is  unrated.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  position.  I  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  what  that  manufactui-er  is  going  to  do, 
and  it  troubles  me.  It  troubles  me  a  great  deal  because  it  is  a 
tremendous  responsibility  for  me  as  one  individual  to  look  over 
the  entire  production  schedule  of  a  manufacturer  who  has  been 
doing  a  good  job  for  many,  many  years,  and  it  literally  hurts 
me  to  feel  that  perhaps  I  have  got  to  say,  “You  had  better  get 
out  of  that  as  fast  as  you  can  because  the  packaging  industry, 
from  an  expansion  point  of  view,  must  cease  immediately.” 

But  I  think  that  these  people  like  yourselves  should  think 
about  the  way  in  which  you  can  help  rather  than  try  to  come 
down  to  us  and  say,  “You  are  making  us  do  these  things.”  We 
are  not.  You  are  making  us  do  them.  Think  about  that,  please, 
when  you  think  about  me  in  the  future.  Think  about  Wilson 
down  there,  troubled  as  all  get-out  about  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  orders  which  he  has  to  do  something  about.  Perhaps  you 
can  give  me  a  suggestion.  I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  made  up 
my  mind  yet,  but  I  hope  that  when  some  of  you  men  come  down 
to  see  me  in  Washington,  as  I  hope  you  all  will,  because  you 
are  all  welcome  at  any  time,  that  you  will  be  able  to  advise  me. 

Mr.  President,  and  Sam,  it  has  been  very  enjoyable  for  me 
to  come  here  today  to  talk  before  this  group.  They  have  been 
extremely  attentive.  They  have  been  a  magnificent  audience. 
The  only  thing  that  grieves  me  is  that  it  is  so  necessary  for 
me  to  be  sober,  serious,  and  there  is  so  little  levity  attached  to 
it  all.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  worked  so  damn  much  trying 
to  get  an  education,  trying  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  now 
an  administrator.  Perhaps  all  of  those  things  make  me  so 
serious  that  I  don’t  have  time  to  think  about  a  lot  of  fun,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  perhaps  that  is  the  way  the  pattern  of  my  life 
is  going  to  be. 

Many  of  you  are  that  way.  I  have  been  uprooted;  you  have 
been  uprooted.  I  hope  it  isn’t  going  to  be  too  serious  for  us 
all.  Thank  you  and  God  speed  you  all.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  am 
sure  the  message  you  have  brought  has  been  very  interesting 
to  your  audience  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  things 
they  have  been  wondering  about  have  been  explained. 

MR.  S.  M.  RYDER  (Chisholm-Ryder  Co.) :  Before  you  go 
on  with  your  program,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  permission  to 
comment  a  moment  on  Mr.  Wilson’s  speech? 

Mr.  Wilson,  your  environment  in  your  early  life  so  nearly 
paralleled  mine,  although  I  believe  from  the  information  you 
vouchsafed  me  last  night  I  preceded  you  some  forty  years,  and 
it  leads  me  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  this  Association,  speaking 
solely  for  myself,  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  needed  tools  for  the 
canning  industry  to  bring  forth  the  product  that  this  urgency 
demands,  for  we  are  engaged  not  in  a  defense  program  but 
rather  in  an  offensive  program,  and  in  offense  rather  than  in 
defense,  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  am  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fied  that  a  man  of  your  early  environment,  your  successful  at¬ 


tempt  to  work  yourself  through  college,  has  brought  you  a 
breadth  of  mind  that  I  admire.  I  want  to  express  to  you  per¬ 
sonally  before  you  leave  this  room  my  feeling.  I  am  deeply 
gratified  and  pleased  that  it  is  with  you  that  I  have  to  deal  to 
get  the  requirements  that  I  must  have  to  furnish  the  canner 
with  the  tools  that  he  needs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  into  your 
face  and  tell  you  that,  sir.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ryder. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  a  man  who  I  think  is  the  finest  in  the  canning  industry, 
and  we  have  the  privilege  of  having  him  here.  He  is  very  busy 
and  has  stepped  out  of  his  own  meeting  to  appear  before  you. 

I  am  going  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Robert  Paulus,  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association. 

Address  of  N.  C.  A.  President 

MR.  ROBERT  PAULUS:  I  want  to  thank  you,  John  Eleveld, 
for  your  very  kind  remarks,  and  upon  behalf  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  canners  and  participating 
in  your  program  this  morning.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I 
read  to  you  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  read  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Canners  Association  at  their  meeting  on  Sunday. 

A  year  ago  we  wei'e  impersonally  aware  that  a  war  was  being 
waged  in  what  was  then  distant  Europe.  With  implicit  reliance 
in  our  two  Maginot  lines,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans, 
we  were  at  ease  in  the  idea  that  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here.”  We 
had  also  reinforced  this  belief  by  building  a  wall  of  isolation 
around  ourselves,  the  Neutrality  Act  which  we  thought  was 
endowed  with  magic  powers  to  pi’otect  us  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  evil. 

The  statement,  “England  is  our  front  line  of  defense,”  seemed 
to  lack  force,  so  we  proceeded  with  business  as  usual  in  our 
various  chosen  pursuits.  We  casually  observed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  series  of  international  gentlemen’s  agreements  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  They  called  them  non-agression  pacts.  And  we 
watched  them  broken,  one  by  one,  by  the  original  proponents 
thereof. 

We  watched  the  play  of  the  headline  actor  and  his  marion¬ 
ettes  in  far  distant  parts  of  the  world  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west.  The  probable  effect  of  this  drama  upon  us  was  thought 
likely  to  be  of  minor  moment  and  far  remote.  We  therefore 
watched  with  unconcern  the  ascending  display  of  unbridled 
forces  which  had  lost  every  semblance  of  any  of  the  attributes 
of  righteousness  with  which  their  self-appointed  apostles  had 
sought  to  clothe  them  for  home  consumption.  We  were  free 
and  we  were  proud  of  it.  We  were  sorry  for  those  in  other 
nations  who  had  not  achieved  a  similar  position  and  did  not 
enjoy  the  same  privileges.  Out  of  that  ever-recurring,  seething 
mass  of  hatred,  jealousy  and  human  restrictions  of  the  old  coun¬ 
try  our  forefathers  had  come  to  find  a  safe  habitation  for  a 
project  of  self-government,  peaceful  living  and  unrestricted 
opportunity.  Freed  from  all  these  confusing  deterrents  to 
progress,  these  immigrants  and  we,  their  descendants,  have 
prospered.  We  have  basked  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  improved 
living  conditions  until  we  have  become  the  object  of  envy,  jealous 
envy  and  hatred  from  those  whose  succeeding  generations  had 
wasted  their  spiritual  substance  in  hati’ed  and  their  material 
wealth  in  payments  for  vain  attempts  at  human  conquest. 

Meanwhile  we  in  our  ease  of  living  and  self-complacency  had 
become  soft.  Having  no  sense  of  envy  toward  others,  we  failed 
to  evaluate  the  power  of  the  accumulating  forces  designed  to 
be  directed  against  us,  and  we  neglected  to  develop  strong  de¬ 
fenses  against  the  avaricious  aggression  of  the  envious  nations. 

We  now  find  ourselves  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  region 
called  Laish  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  Genesis  reference  is 
made  to  Dan,  to  the  effect  that  “Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the 
way,  an  adder  in  the  pit  that  biteth  the  horse’s  heel,  that  his 
rider  shall  fall  backward.  In  the  book  of  Judges  it  is  related 
that  the  descendants  of  Dan  sent  five  of  their  tribe  to  look  at  a 
region  which  they  might  wrest  from  its  inhabitants,  and  they 
discovered  the  region  named  Laish,  so  that  the  Danites  returned 
to  their  people  and  reported  that  they  had  come  upon  “a  region 
unto  a  people  who  dwelt  careless,  quiet  and  secure  and  had  a 
large  land  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  this 
world.” 
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So  the  Danites  sent  600  men  with  weapons  of  war  and  smote 
the  region  of  Laish  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  burnt  the 
city  with  fire. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  between  the  position  of 
America  at  the  present  time  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Laish,  because  we  left  ourselves  vulnerable.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  a  war  to  defend  ourselves  and  protect  our  pos¬ 
sessions  from  confiscation,  with  the  very  existence  of  not  only  our 
own  freedom  but  the  standards  of  civilization  at  stake.  The 
portent  of  the  signs  outlining  our  course  of  action  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  There  is  no  choice  of  alternatives.  Either  we  as  a 
nation  will  throw  off  the  shackles  of  lethargy  and  will  rise  in 
all  our  tremendous  strength  to  overcome  the  aggressor,  or 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religious  choice  and  freedom  of 
opportunity  will  be  meaningless  phrases. 

Other  nations  which  also  failed  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  did  not  sufficiently  protect  themselves  and  are  now  under 
the  oppressor’s  heel,  are  paying  the  price,  the  loss  of  freedom, 
for  their  delinquency.  But  for  the  grace  of  God  America  might 
be  doing  likewise. 

The  all-important  pi’oblem  now  facing  us  as  individuals  is  to 
force  ourselves  to  face  the  disagreeable  realities  confronting  us, 
rouse  our  dormant  faculties  from  irresolution  to  immediate, 
supreme  righteousness  and  militant  activity  toward  the  objective 
of  overcoming  the  tremendous  handicap  that  the  advantage  of  a 
year  or  more  of  preparation  has  afforded  the  enemy. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  faced  with  a  stupendous  task  before  which 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  quail  or  be  dismayed.  We  are  in 
conflict  with  barbaric  forces  seeking  to  destroy  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  we  cherish.  The  gory  hand  of  medieval  barbar¬ 
ism  has  jealously  reached  forth  from  the  dead  past  to  attempt 
to  reverse  our  recent  forward  surge  of  progress.  The  burden  of 
the  cost  of  this  conflict  will  be  so  great  as  to  enslave  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  even  beyond  the  third  generation,  and  the  per¬ 
petrator  thereof  will  be  known  to  posterity  as  the  man  whose 
mad  ambition  mortgaged  the  future  human  existence  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

Through  the  progress  of  a  great  mortal  storm  it  is  not  always 
clear  what  the  outcome  will  be.  When  the  millions  of  tons  of 
metal  and  chemicals  shall  have  been  fed  into  the  maws  of  that 
human  Frankenstein  monstrosity  called  war  and  silence  again 
reigns  upon  an  exhausted  world  it  is  conceivable  that  with  its 
sane  thinking  and  with  its  impersonal  attitude  toward  the  age- 
old  hatreds  of  other  continents  America  may  find  itself  impelled 
by  common  consent  to  leadership  in  developing  a  lasting  foun¬ 
dation  for  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  a  disagreeable  duty  to  perform.  We  must  reverse  our 
present  sense  of  direction.  The  sooner  we  go  to  work  and  the 
harder  we  work,  the  sooner  the  destruction  of  human  lives  and 
pi'operty  will  cease. 

Recently  we  were  dealt  a  foul  and  treacherous  blow  with 
telling  effect.  However,  we  are  still  on  our  feet.  Our  heads 
are  bloody  but  unbowed.  May  God  favor  us  with  divine  wisdom 
and  bless  us  with  His  strength  to  the  end  that  righteous  victory 
may  result,  that  government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  I  thank 
you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Paulus.  Because 
you  are  so  busy  and  have  so  many  problems,  it  is  very  nice  for 
you  to  come  here  and  appear  before  our  organization. 

MR.  PAULUS:  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity. 
Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Now  I  have  an  announcement  to 
make  relative  to  a  meeting  of  the  machinery  manufacturers 
which  will  be  held  tomorrow  morning  in  the  Upper  Level  Tower. 
Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  at  this  meeting  and  will  try  to 
answer  such  problems  as  may  be  put  before  them. 

At  this  time  I  think  we  have  something  that  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  all  of  our  membership.  It  comes  from  one  who,  from 
reports  that  I  have  received,  has  spent  untiring  efforts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  matter  of  priorities  for  the  industry.  The 
work  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  done  has  been  reported  back  to  me 
from  time  to  time  through  our  representatives  in  Washington, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  put  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  for  ouy 
industry  along  with  the  canning  industry  also. 


We  are  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Carlos 
Campbell,  Director  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Canners  Associ¬ 
ation,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  priorities. 

Priorities 

By  Carlos  Campbell 

Director  of  Statistics,  Natioyml  Canners  Association 

MR.  CARLOS  CAMPBELL:  I  just  want  to  say  that  I,  too, 
am  glad  to  know  of  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  he  was  associated  with  a  bicycle  industry,  because 
I  want  to  put  in  a  priority  request  for  a  bicycle.  We  may  be 
inconvenienced  because  of  the  rubber  tire  situation,  because  of 
the  shortage  of  sugar,  and  because  of  the  shortage  of  all  these 
basic  materials,  but  I  don’t  feel  as  many  of  them  do,  that  we 
should  be  bashful  about  asking  for  what  we  need.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  go  down  to  the  War  Production  Board,  as  they 
now  call  it  (we  just  about  get  used  to  one  alliteration  when  we 
start  in  with  another.  That  used  to  be  the  O.P.M.) — incident¬ 
ally,  they  changed  the  name  of  that  outfit  down  there  just  for 
our  own  benefit.  We  stood  around  in  the  hall  so  long  and  it 
became  evident  that  we  wanted  priorities  badly,  and  they 
changed  the  name  to  W.P.B.!  (Laughter) 

As  I  started  to  say,  I  don’t  feel  at  all  hesitant  about  going 
in  and  asking  for  the  materials  that  are  needed  for  making 
canning  machineries.  It  is  true  that  we  are  short  on  material. 
It  is  true  we  need  aluminum  to  make  bombers.  It  is  true  that 
we  need  stainless  steel  for  a  lot  of  other  things.  But  that  is 
only  a  relative  matter. 

When  we  went  into  the  Bureau  of  Conservation  and  talked 
about  needing  some  aluminum,  bronze,  brass  and  a  little  Monel, 
we  very  hesitantly  put  in  a  little  figure  for  nickel.  They  looked 
at  us  as  if  to  say,  “Don’t  you  know  there  is  a  war  on?  We 
need  these  things  to  make  bombers,”  and  we  figured  out  the 
amount  of  aluminum  we  had  in  this  requested  amount  was 
enough  to  make  fourteen  bombers,  or  somebody  did.  I  don’t 
know  how  much  it  takes  to  make  a  bomber. 

I  want  to  say  this  for  the  personnel  of  O.P.M. ,  and  I  am  going 
to  call  it  that  because  I  can’t  get  this  other  name  in  my  mind: 
Fortunately  we  have  down  there  a  lot  of  men  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about;  we  have  some  of  the  other  kind  too. 
(Laughter) 

We  have  a  lot  of  men  down  there  who  know  that  certain  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  used  to  make  certain  machines,  and  they  are 
sympathetic  with  the  requests  that  we  make  for  certain  of  these 
materials.  But  I  would  like  to  make  this  speech  a  little  more 
coherent,  and  I  will  start  in  at  the  beginning  and  try  to  give 
you  some  of  these  highlights  as  I  go  through. 

I  am  not  going  back  to  the  troubles  that  we  had  getting  P-17, 
an  order  which  some  of  you  no  doubt  remember  and  probably 
got  some  materials  on,  or  were  able  to  get  materials  on  to  finish 
building  machines  last  summer. 

Soon  after  we  got  that,  however,  it  became  quite  evident 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  a  lot  more  canned  foods 
next  year  than  we  produced  this  year.  Incidentally,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  produced  approximately  eighteen  to 
twenty  per  cent  more  canned  foods  this  year  than  we  ever  did 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
canning  industry,  I  think,  has  been  rightfully  boasting  as  being 
one  of  the  industries  that  got  its  offensive  started  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  started  out  and  produced.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  go 
back  and  tell  the  truth,  that  it  will  always  do  that  when  the 
price  goes  up — increase  production.  (Laughter)  But  they 
went  ahead  and  produced  a  lot  of  food  this  year.  In  fact,  the 
industry  produced  to  the  point  where  much  of  the  capacity  was 
used  to  the  maximum  extent. 

Now  when  we  say  that  the  capacity  of  the  canning  industry 
is  used  to  its  maximum’,  it  does  not  mean  that  every  case  of  food 
was  put  through  those  closing  machines  that  could  possibly  have 
been  put  through.  The  canning  industry  is  an  industry  in  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  machinery  with  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  as  it  is  used  in  other  industries,  and  when  I  say 
“degree  of  efficiency,”  I  do  not  mean  any  reflection  on  the  use 
of  machinery,  but  I  mean  simply  that  the  load  factor  is  not  high. 
It  isn't  possible  tQ  calculate  the  producGon  of  your  raw  prod- 
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ucts  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to  utilize  the  machinery 
at  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

Oh,  it  is  true  that  in  Walla  Walla  district  they  had  more 
peas  than  they  could  possibly  get  through  last  year.  They  didn’t 
have  enough  viners  to  handle  it.  They  did  not  have  enough  of 
anything  to  handle  it,  and  they  had  to  let  a  lot  of  them  go  to 
seed.  But  in  the  Ozarks  they  packed  about  1,600,000  cases  of 
tomatoes.  The  year  before  they  had  packed  3,750,000  cases.  The 
capacity  was  there,  but  the  tomatoes  were  not. 

In  spite  of  what  some  people  think  in  Washington,  it  isn’t 
possible  to  move  tomatoes  from  one  section  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  to  the  Ozarks  where  they  happened  to  have  this 
year  more  capacity  than  they  needed.  We  can’t  figure  just  ex¬ 
actly  down  to  the  last  bit  of  material  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  requirements  to  pack  38  million  cases  of  peas.  You  have  to 
have  more  than  that.  Using  pea  viners  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  for  maybe  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  days  is  different 
than  using  them  out  in  Washington  for  maybe  two  or  three 
months.  Your  utilization  of  machinery  is  quite  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Gauging  Capacity,  Present  and  Potential 

Getting  back  to  my  story,  we  thought  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
going  to  have  to  increase  the  production  of  canned  foods  next 
year.  Early  in  the  season  we  thought  of  that  and  realized 
that  it  would  be  very  essential  that  we  get  some  idea  on  what 
the  capacity  of  the  industry  is  today  and  what  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  industry  is.  We  set  about  to  get  that  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  canners,  and  we  got  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  interested  in  it  and  some  of  the  other  government 
agencies,  and  about  the  time  we  got  started  with  it  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  came  along  and  took  it  away  from  us  and  got  the 
schedule  out  to  get  the  capacity  of  the  canning  industry. 

We  did  have  a  little  to  say  about  it,  however.  We  asked  Bob 
Sindall  to  come  over.  He  is  the  Chairman  of  our  Priorities 
Committee  and  we  came  in  and  suggested  a  few  things  to  them 
as  to  what  they  should  ask  for.  On  the  sixteenth  of  September 
this  survey  form  went  out  to  the  industry,  asking  the  canners 
what  machines  they  would  need  to  replace  those  that  were  worn 
out  or  would  be  worn  out  in  the  lines  that  were  operating  in 
1941,  also  how  many  lines  they  had  that  did  not  operate  in 
1941  that  could  be  operated,  and  what  machines  and  equipment 
they  would  need  to  bring  those  lines  up  to  proper  operating 
efficiency. 

And  then  the  next  question  was :  “What  new  machines  do  you 
contemplate  buying  this  year  for  expansion?” 

Of  course  you  know  the  word  “expansion”  at  O.P.M.  has  to 
be  said  in  a  whisper.  Some  talk  about  expansion  as  if  it  were  a 
crime.  It  is  if  you  are  making  something  that  isn’t  important 
to  this  war  effort;  but  we  are  not.  We  are  making  something 
that  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  this  war  effort — food. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  some  foods  that  are  being  manu¬ 
factured  that  are  not  absolutely  indispensable.  Consequently 
our  problem  gets  down  to  somewhat  a  selection  of  foods,  but 
Agriculture  on  the  one  hand  says  they  want  40  million  cases  of 
tomatoes  next  year  and  they  want  38  million  cases  of  peas,  and 
if  that  doesn’t  involve  expansion  I  don’t  know  what  does. 
Thirty-eight  million  cases  of  peas  means  120  thousand  more 
acres  of  peas  than  they  had  this  year.  This  year  we  had  some 
380  thousand  acres.  One  hundred  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
peas — you  can  figure  it  out  yourself  better  than  I  can — take 
approximately  2,000  or  2,500  pea  viners  more  than  we  have  to¬ 
day.  Oh,  it  is  true  that  there  were  probably  a  few  pea  viners 
over  the  country  that  were  not  in  operation  last  year  and  may  be 
used  next  year.  Suppose  we  lop  off  400  and  say  we  need  2,000 
pea  viners  next  year  if  you  are  going  to  pack  38  million  cases 
of  peas.  I  am  told  by  the  manufacturers  of  pea  viners  that 
they  can’t  make  2,000  pea  viners  from  now  until  the  first  of 
June,  when  they  will  need  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
to  get  them  ready  before  that  time  so  that  they  can  set  them 
up.  I  understand  that  you  can’t  make  more  than  half  that 
many.  Consequently,  how  are  you  going  to  take  care  of  120,- 
000  more  acres  of  peas  if  you  can’t  get  the  pea  viners? 

Another  thing  that  they  didn’t  think  about:  They  didn’t  have 
the  seed  to  plant  120,000  acres  of  peas.  (Laughter)  They  had 
a  lot  saved,  seed  that  had  been  bought  for  some  other  purpose. 


It  turned  out  to  be  about  40  per  cent  germination  mixed  with 
Profusion  and  Perfection  peas.  One  gets  ripe  this  week  and 
another  next  week,  and  so  on.  I  am  just  giving  you  some  of 
those  little  points  to  show  you  why  it  is  essential  that  some  of 
these  things  need  to  be  explained  to  those  in  Washington  who 
are  planning  this  program. 

It  is  not  a  reflection  on  them.  It  is  not  their  business  to  know 
that  all  these  sweet  peas  don’t  get  ripe  at  the  same  time.  You 
can’t  plant  them  all  together  and  hope  to  get  any  kind  of  crop 
unless  you  pick  them  by  hand.  Somebody  has  to  be  down  there 
to  confer  with  them  now  and  then  on  these  points,  and  that 
is  our  job.  We  try  to  do  what  we  can.  However,  I  don’t  want 
to  give  you  the  impression  that  we  have  the  answers  to  all  of 
those  things,  because  we  don’t.  We  know  where  the  answers 
are,  though;  at  least  we  think  we  do. 

You  take  in  the  case  of  this  machinery  that  was  needed,  or  will 
be  needed,  or  the  materials  needed  to  make  the  machinery  for 
next  year’s  food  program,  the  replacernent  of  the  worn  out  ma¬ 
chines,  bringing  these  idle  lines  up  to  productive  capacity  and 
the  expansion  of  those  lines  for  certain  items.  We  didn’t  know 
what  was  needed.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  canning  ma¬ 
chinery.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  knowing 
something  about  canning  machinery,  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about 
it.  We  had  to  go  to  you  fellows  to  find  out  what  you  used. 

Sam  Gorsline,  as  you  know,  has  been  plying  you  with  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  telegrams  and  everything  else.  That  wasn’t 
simply  because  he  wanted  to  do  that.  It  was  because  we  needed 
that  information,  and  we  needed  it  badly.  I  went  to  the  only 
source  that  I  knew,  which  was  Mr.  Gorsline,  to  go  to  you  and 
get  information  which  we  needed,  and  when  you  gave  us  that 
list  of  materials  that  you  used  from  September  1,  1940,  to 
September  1,  1941,  broken  down  in  detail,  that  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  valuable  piece  of  information  because  we  had  it  just  when 
we  needed  it. 

The  survey  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  gave  us  some  figures 
on  the  number  of  machines  that  were  needed  for  replacements, 
were  needed  to  bring  the  idle  lines  up  to  productive  capacity, 
and  also  what  the  canners  thought  they  would  want  for 
expansion. 

But  you  understand  that  was  sent  out  the  sixteenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Agriculture  had  not  yet  come  out  with  its  goals  of  40 
million  cases  of  tomatoes,  38  million  cases  of  peas,  24  million 
cases  of  corn,  12  million  cases  of  beans.  The  canners  didn’t 
know  they  would  have  to  produce  that  much ;  consequently,  those 
figures  in  many  instances  had  to  be  brought  up  to  a  total  that 
would  provide  the  necessary  capacity  to  achieve  these  goals. 

It  would  have  been  foolish  to  simply  figure  out  how  much 
machinery  was  needed  to  pack  these  goals  and  put  it  in  this 
report,  because  we  knew  before  we  started  out  that  you  could 
not  possibly  get  the  machinery  necessary  to  pack  as  much  as 
they  had  asked  for  in  some  of  these  items,  as  I  have  indicated 
a  moment  ago  on  peas.  Consequently  we  did  not  go  out  and 
try  to  get  from  O.P.M.  the  approval  to  use  all  of  the  materials 
that  we  could  get.  The  idea  was  not  to  get  just  everything  we 
could.  The  idea  was  to  figure  out  as  carefully  as  possible  the 
minimum  amount  of  materials  that  would  be  needed,  and  once 
having  figured  that,  we  stood  behind  it  as  best  we  could.  In 
other  words,  we  didn’t  put  a  price  in  there,  expecting  to  chisel 
a  little  bit  and  cut  it  down.  We  put  in  just  what  we  thought 
would  be  needed. 

As  an  example,  take  pea  viners  again.  We  put  in  a  total 
of  903  pea  viners  we  asked  for,  and  when  it  came  to  breaking 
those  down,  they  took  500  thousand  square  feet  of  ducking  and 
4  million  board  feet  of  kiln-dried  lumber.  That  may  be  a  little 
bit  more  than  was  needed  for  that  number.  It  figures  out  at 
just  about  that  amount,  though. 

That  was  on  the  first  of  December.  We  don’t  yet  have  the 
authority  to  get  that  material  and  use  it,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  so  far  as  that  particular  machine  is  concerned  of 
depleting  the  materials  more  than  this  survey  indicated  would  be 
needed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  just  could  not  use  that  much 
from  now  on,  I  understand. 

In  order  to  get  this  report  together,  O.P.M.  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  canners,  which  is  a  technical  subcommittee  of 
the  Canners  Advisory  Committee.  Those  three  canners  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  figuring  out  what  would  be 
needed  for  the  canning  industry  in  the  way  of  equipment  for 
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next  year.  They  had  Agriculture’s  food  program  to  go  on,  and 
that  is  about  all,  except  this  survey  that  I  referred  to  a  moment 
ago  that  Agriculture  was  making,  and  which  was  not  yet  out. 

The  committee  met  and  attempted  to  calculate  the  machinery 
that  would  be  needed.  Then  with  the  summary  of  the  report 
that  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  and  which  Mr.  Gorsline  got 
from  you  gentlemen,  showing  the  materials  that  were  used 
during  the  past  year,  it  was  possible  to  relate  that  breakdown 
to  the  materials  needed  to  manufacture  the  machines  that  the 
committee  had  calculated  would  be  needed  to  achieve  these 
goals,  or  in  the  cases  where  the  goals  could  not  be  achieved,  the 
maximum  capacity  that  the  industry  could  produce. 

I  know  that  is  a  little  bit  vague,  but  if  I  went  into  all  the 
details  that  we  did  in  order  to  make  up  these  tables  I  am  afraid 
you  would  be  here  quite  a  long  time.  But  you  understand  that 
we  had  to  have  something  worked  out  very  carefully  and  in  a 
tabular  form  and  in  detail  before  we  could  go  to  these  hard- 
boiled  guardians  of  the  strategic  materials  in  O.P.M.  and  assure 
them  that  we  needed  so  much  of  this  supply  and  we  needed 
so  much  of  that  supply. 

The  Procedure  at  0PM 

After  having  made  up  these  tables  we  started  our  rounds  in 
O.P.M.,  and  we  were  guided  by  the  boys  in  O.P.M.  who  knew 
the  ropes.  You  know,  they  have  priorities  over  there  not  only 
in  the  use  of  materials  but  in  where  you  go.  You  can’t  go  this 
place  until  after  you  have  gone  to  another  place  three  times 
and  been  refused  a  couple  of  times,  and  so  forth. 

So  with  the  guiding  of  our  friends  over  there  who  knew  their 
way  around,  we  submitted  these  tables  to  first  the  Review 
Board  which  consisted  of  the  head  of  each  of  the  various 
branches,  and  there  we  got  some  good  advice.  We  got  the  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  somebody  in  authority 
to  say  that  food  is  important.  We  had  thought  that  was  well 
understood,  but*  somebody  else  had  to  say  so.  So  we  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Knudsen, 
and  Mr.  Knudsen  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Then  we  got  a  series  of  letters  from  each  of  these 
various  agencies  who  were  interested,  saying  that  food  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  war  and  that  the  provisions  must  be  made  to 
can  adequate  supplies  of  food  next  year,  and  that  the  machinery 
must  be  set  up  to  provide  the  materials  to  make  the  machines 
to  provide  the  capacity  to  can  the  food  next  year.  (Laughter) 

That  was  what  they  called  a  directive  order.  We  started  on 
the  third  of  December.  We  got  that  on  the  third  of  January. 
That  order  now  was  not  an  order  that  was  printed  and  sent 
out  and  put  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  what  I  suppose  you 
would  call  an  interdepartmental  memorandum,  which  was 
simply  an  order  from  the  boss  down  to  the  boys  in  the  line. 
Some  of  them  haven’t  heard  it  down  in  O.P.M.  yet  because  it 
isn’t  finished,  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  Having  that  order 
from  those  who  are  in  authority  to  see  that  these  various  jobs 
are  done  provides  the  necessary  authority  for  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Neal  to  give  you  a  favorable  rating  on  your  PD-25-A. 

Consequently,  after  having  sold  O.P.M.  and  the  various 
branches  and  all  those  who  are  interested  in  guarding  these 
various  strategic  materials,  after  having  sold  them  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  these  amounts  of  materials  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  down  here,  this  directive  order  was 
issued  to  go  ahead. 

After  the  directive  order  was  issued  by  the  boys  upstairs,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  distribut¬ 
ing  these  critical  materials  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  machines  to  the  canners  and  to  see  that  in  that  dis¬ 
tribution  materials  were  not  wasted.  It  is  all  right  to  give  the 
right  to  use  these  materials  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  see 
that  those  materials  are  not  wasted. 

That  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I  want  to  stress  right  here 
in  your  connection.  When  we  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Conser¬ 
vation  (that  was  the  second  time.  The  first  time  we  didn’t  get 
any  place  because  we  didn’t  know  the  answers.  I  went  back 
and  called  up  Sam  and  told  him  what  we  had  got  into.  We  got 
hold  of  somebody  a  lot  smarter  than  we  were  and  he  asked  a  lot 
of  questions  that  we  didn’t  know  the  answers  to,  relating  to 
how  much  cast  iron  have  you  substituted  for  bronze  and  how 
much  you  have  substituted  these  less  important  and  less  strategic 


materials  for  those  that  are  short  in  supply.  I  didn’t  know, 
but  I  was  quite  certain  that  you  did.  I  came  back  and  asked 
Sam  to  find  out,  and  he  sent  you  telegrams  and  you  sent  in  all 
of  that  material.)  We  were  armed  with  a  pile  of  letters  and 
reports  that  you  fellows  had  which  looked  very  impressive. 
We  found  three  or  four  that  gave  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done.  You  understand,  we  weren’t  there  to  prove  that  you  had 
already  done  this  thing,  but  that  it  is  possible  in  some  instances 
to  make  substitutions. 

I  might  say  incidentally  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  show 
them  that  there  are  certain  instances  where  you  can’t  substitute. 
They  talked  about  wanting  to  use  soft  metal  bearings  on  all 
machines.  We  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  possible  in  some 
cases,  but  that  it  wouldn’t  be  possible  to  put  a  soft  metal  bearing 
on  the  high-speed  revolving  shaft  that  had  a  bronze  bearing  on 
the  other  end,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  is  quite  difficult 
to  get  them  to  understand  that  stainless  steel  is  important. 
They  looked  at  the  amount  of  stainless  steel  we  had  on  there 
and  just  blew  up. 

You  go  to  the  aluminum  branch  and  ask  them  for  something 
and  they  say,  “We  haven’t  got  it.  We  have  to  make  bombers 
out  of  this.  Go  and  get  it  from  the  Monel  division.”  You  go 
to  the  Monel  division  and  they  throw  you  out  too  and  say,  “Go 
get  it  some  place  else.” 

When  we  told  them  that  we  had  to  have  a  little  tin  to  plate 
this  copper  tubing,  they  said,  “Put  Monel  on  it.”  They  didn’t 
know  a  thing  about  the  possibility  of  getting  Monel,  and  fur¬ 
thermore  the  impossibility  of  using  that  as  a  plating  material 
on  copper  tubing  they  didn’t  seem  to  know  about.  I  must  say 
that  after  we  got  from  you  gentlemen  some  of  those  letters 
showing  just  where  some  of  these  substitutions  can  be  made 
and  how  that  was  cutting  down  the  uses  of  some  of  these  more 
critical  materials,  the  Bureau  of  Conservation  sat  right  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  approving  this  program. 

We  did  the  same  thing  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board,  which  is  the  hardest  nut  to  crack  down  there.  We  told 
them,  “Here  it  is.  We  have  done  the  best  job  we  can.  It  isn’t 
perfect,  we  know  that.  There  is  some  of  this  stuff  that  isn’t 
calculated  correctly,  but  it  is  the  only  way  we  could  do  it.” 

And  in  two  days  we  got  a  letter  of  approval  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  for  the  use  of  this  material.  How¬ 
ever,  after  getting  all  these  letters  and  approving  it,  there 
was  still  the  job  of  developing  the  instrument  for  putting  this 
into  effect.  The  order,  the  ratings,  the  way  in  which  you  can 
get  the  material.  After  some  discussion  on  that  point,  it  was 
decided  in  O.P.M.  that  after  all,  since  we  were  trying  to  do  a 
job  for  the  canning  industry — and  by  that  I  mean  not  just  the 
canners,  because  this  was  a  job  to  get  canning  machinery  which 
you  fellows  manufacture.  True,  the  canners  want  it  and  they 
will  give  the  orders,  but  you  have  to  have  the  materials  to 
make  it. 

It  was  decided  in  O.P.M.  that  since  the  machines  that  may 
be  used  would  depend  upon  the  products  that  are  needed  next 
year,  the  order  in  so  far  as  the  canners  are  concerned  should 
be  controlled  by  that  division  which  has  control  of  the  end  prod¬ 
uct,  (which  is  the  canned  corn,  the  canned  peas,  and  what  have 
you)  the  Supplies  Branch  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Consequently  the  order  which  has  not  been  signed  and  has 
not  been  released  is  to  be  directed  by  that  Branch.  The  getting 
of  the  materials,  however,  for  you  to  use  to  make  these  machines 
will  be  supervised  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  branch,  with  Mr.  Neal.  They 
have  their  machinery  set  up  to  enable  you  to  get  the  materials. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  biggest  job  was  in  getting  the  ap¬ 
proval  to  use,  well,  not  a  certain  definite  amount  of  materials, 
but  an  over-all  general  amount  of  these  critical  materials  for 
the  canning  industry.  That  has  been  done.  The  instruments  for 
putting  this  into  effect,  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  are  coming 
along,  and  as  I  understand  it  in  the  case  of  you  gentlemen,  the 
instruments  that  you  will  need  to  use  are  already  in  operation 
— namely,  the  PD-25-A  and  such  other  forms  as  you  may  have 
to  submit  to  get  your  rating  which  may  then  be  used  to  get  the 
materials  to  fabricate  these  machines. 

The  order  that  will  give  the  canner  a  rating  on  you  is  now 
in  the  process  of  being  written,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  out 
soon. 

I  think  that  is  about  all,  Mr.  President.  (Applause) 
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PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Campbell,  for  your 
very  interesting  talk  on  priorities.  I  am  sure  that  our  member¬ 
ship  now  has  a  better  picture  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  your 
way  down  there. 

MR.  PHETEPLACE  (Pfaudler  Co.):  I  think  there  is  some 
false  economy  there,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  speaker  bring 
it  out,  on  this  ersatz  or  substitution  business  that  we  are  going 
to  get  into.  For  example,  bearings.  We  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  we  don’t  have  certain  types  of  bearings  the 
machinery  will  break  down  in  the  season  and  the  canner  is  out 
of  luck.  I  think  that  is  something  that  somebody  ought  to 
keep  stressing.  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  doing  that  in 
Washington.  We  cannot  satisfactorily  make  certain  substitu¬ 
tions  without  the  canner  running  into  difficulties,  though  maybe 
not  this  year.  He  probably  will  run  into  it  in  two  seasons  or 
three  seasons. 

Take  the  matter  of  a  pump,  which  may  seem  like  a  small  item. 

He  says,  “Am  I  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  pump  that  will  last 
more  than  one  season?” 

I  think  on  the  matter  of  substitutions  we  have  to  draw  the 
line.  I  think  on  the  priorities  end  of  it  the  canning  machinery 
people  have  not  been  fighting  quite  as  hard  as  they  should  for 
certain  of  these  so-called  strategic  materials  that  they  need  in 
the  canning  machinery  industry.  I  don’t  think  we  can  go  too 
far  in  this  substitution  business  without  the  canner  getting  into 
trouble  as  well  as  ourselves. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  In  answer  to  you  I  would  say  this: 
that  there  isn’t  any  question  in  my  mind  but  what  cei-tain  sub¬ 
stitutions  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  that  probably  won’t  last 
as  long  as  other  materials  would,  but  it  is  better  to  have  them 
with  these  substitutions  to  work  one  year  and  probably  replace 
certain  bearings  and  so  forth  than  not  to  have  them  at  all,  and 
that  I  think  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing. 

I  would  say  further  that  on  such  items  as  that  I  think  it  would 
be  best  if  they  be  brought  up  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  morning, 
where  we  will  have  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Neal  to  answer  those 
questions  which  I  am  sure  can  be  answered  much  better  than 
they  can  answer  them  here. 

MR.  PHETEPLACE:  If  you  don’t  get  some  of  these  critical 
materials,  then  you  have  your  problem  all  over  again  next  year 
and  you  haven’t  made  any  progress.  I  will  see  you  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  tomorrow  morning.  Thanks. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  That  is  fine. 

Next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Priorities  Committee,  Mr.  Sindall. 

MR.  ROBERT  SINDALL:  Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members: 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  sufficient  repoi’t  made  on  that  Com¬ 
mittee.  Sam  Gorsline  read  a  rather  thorough  report  on  it  at  the 
beginning  of  this  meeting,  and  Mr.  Campbell  certainly  covered 
the  situation  pretty  well,  to  say  nothing  of  what  Mr.  Wilson 
said.  I  do  want  to  say  this:  that  while  Sam  Gorsline  and  the'' ' 
members  of  your  Priority  Committee  did  the  best  they  could 
within  their  resources,  the  man  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  a  great 
bit  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  is  the  speaker  to  whom  you 
just  listened,  Mr.  Campbell.  (Applause) 

I  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  the  room,  but  we  all 
heard  him  say  something  about  his  Old  Guard  in  Washington, 
in  effect  that  they  were  all  gray-haired.  My  opinion  is  that 
those  men  were  not  gray-haired  prior  to  last  October,  but 
through  the  constant  visits  of  Carlos  Campbell  and  Sam  Gorsline 
and  your  Priority  Committee,  we  caused  them  to  become  gray¬ 
haired. 

I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything  that  can  be  said  other  than 
what  you  have  been  told,  gentlemen.  I  do  know,  Sam  knows,  we 
all  know,  the  members  on  our  Committee,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  O.P.M.  with  regard  to  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  have  done  the  very  best  they  could  for  us.  They  have 
given  us  an  audience  whenever  we  requested  it.  They  have  been 
most  courteous,  and  no  one  could  expect  any  better  service  than 
we  have  gotten  from  them.  I  say  again  personally,  and  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Committee,  and  I  believe  in  behalf  of  every  man  in 
the  Association,  that  we  owe  Mr.  Campbell  a  vote  of  thanks 
many,  many  times  over.  (Applause) 


PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you,  Bob. 

We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  Committee,  Mr.  Thom  Scott. 

Resolutions 

MR.  THOM  SCOTT:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Association.  I  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

“A  momentous  year  has  passed  since  the  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association  last  assembled  at  their  annual  meeting. 

“National  Defense,  which  swiftly  developed  into  United  War 
Efforts,  has  challenged  the  members  of  this  Association  to  a 
concerted  all-out  response  to  the  canners’  demand  for  increased 
capacity  to  feed  the  world. 

“Our  path  has  been  beset  by  many  serious  obstacles,  chief 
of  which  was  securing  recognition  of  the  canning  industry  and  a 
priority  which  would  insure  materials  to  build  machinery  and 
supplies  for  the  canning  of  perishable  foods  to  feed  our  armed 
foi’ces  as  well  as  civilian  populations  of  the  world.  It  is  but 
fitting  therefore  that  at  this  time  we  pay  sincere  and  deserved 
tribute  to  the  Priority  Committee,  Robert  Sindall,  Chairman, 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association,  for  their 
outstanding  achievement  in  securing  recognition  of  the  canning 
industry  as  one  of  the  vital  industries  of  the  nation. 

“To  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  to  Carlos  Camp¬ 
bell,  Director  of  Statistics,  we  likewise  wish  to  pay  well-earned 
tribute  for  their  splendid  work  in  representing  not  only  the 
canners  but  the  entire  industry  in  Washington  during  the 
eventful  days  of  the  past  few  months.  No  task  has  been  too 
great,  no  problem  too  discouraging  for  them  to  give  their  whole¬ 
hearted  assistance  in  I’eaching  a  speedy  solution. 

“Be  it  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  That  we  unanimously 
tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Priority  Committee  consisting 
of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  de  Back,  Frank  Fairbanks,  Frank  Hamachek, 
W.  E.  Nicholoy,  Neal  Sells  and  Robert  Sindall  for  their  very 
fine  committee  work  of  this  past  year. 

“And,  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  we  likewise  ex¬ 
tend  our  unanimous  thanks  to  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  Carlos  Campbell  for  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  they 
have  given  this  Association  and  its  representatives  during  the 
past  year. 
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“Whereas,  The  President,  Vice-President  and  Directors  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  have  served  us  so 
faithfully  for  the  past  year;  and 

“Whereas,  The  only  compensation  which  they  have  received 
as  officers  and  directors  of  this  Association  is  the  knowledge  of 
their  duties  properly  performed;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  at  this  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Chicago  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1942,  the  various  acts  of  the 
President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  are  hereby  approved, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  them  by  the  members  of  the 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

MR.  KROHA  (Pfaudler  Company)  :  I  second  the  motion. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Next  we  have  a  report  on  the 
Dinner  Dance  Committee,  Mr.  Herbert  Bengston.  Is  Mr.  Beng- 
ston  in  the  room?  (Not  present)  Then  may  we  ask  Mi*. 
McKewen  to  report  on  the  dinner  dance? 

MR.  SHERLOCK  McKEWEN:  The  dinner  dance,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Palmer 
House  tomorrow  night.  The  latest  reports  indicate  an  atten¬ 
dance  that  will  exceed  any  previous  dinner  dance  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  has  had  any  connection  with.  We  were  .somewhat  fearful 
that  people  might  not  elect  to  leave  the  Stevens,  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  that  and  I  think  the  dinner  dance  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Association. 

Election  of  Officers 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sure 
it  is  being  very  well  taken  care  of. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee,  by  Mr.  Sindall,  Chairman. 
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MR.  ROBERT  SINDALL:  Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members: 
'our  Nominating  Committee  places  the  following  nominations 
or  the  offices  named: 

President:  Sherlock  McKewen,  Continental  Can  Co. 
Vice-President:  William  de  Back,  Chisholm-Ryder  Company. 
There  are  two  vacancies  to  be  filled  with  regard  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  we  place  in  nomination: 

Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 

Mr.  George  Tay,  Lee  Metal  Products  Company. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  You  have  all  heard  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  nominations  for  the  office 
of  President,  Vice-President,  and  two  new  members  of  the 
Board.  Are  there  further  nominations?  (None) 

MR.  NEAL  SELLS:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  nomi¬ 
nations  be  closed  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  meeting  to  elect  these  candidates. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  You  have  all  heard  the  motion. 
Are  there  any  remarks?  (None) 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried  .  .  . 

MR.  GORSLINE:  The  ballot  is  cast,  Mr.  President. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  The  ballot  is  cast  and  I  hereby 
certify  the  election  of  Mr.  Sherlock  McKewen  as  President,  Mr. 
William  de  Back  as  Vice-President,  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  and 
Mr.  George  Tay  as  the  new  Directors. 

MR.  W.  E.  NICHOLOY  (Scott  Viner  Company) :  We  have 
heard  some  very  interesting  and  enlightening  comments  on 
priorities  and  what  is  ahead  of  us  and  why  we  are  not  getting 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  considered  essential  and  may 
have  to  do  without.  It  makes  my  job  a  little  bit  easier.  It  has 
been  customary  in  years  past  to  present  to  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association  a  little  token  of  appreciation  for  the 
services  he  has  rendered  this  organization.  That  has  in  the 
past  been  a  very  fine  Swiss  watch.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  having 
one  of  them,  and  I  can’t  say  how  much  I  appreciate  it,  although 
I  haven’t  had  any  repair  bills  on  it  yet.  I  may  not  appreciate 
it  so  much  then  because  of  those  repair  bills. 

Because  of  these  priorities,  John,  Sam  evidently  didn’t  get 
his  order  in  early  enough.  We  haven’t  a  Swiss  watch  right 
here  for  you,  but  we  do  have  a  watch.  While  its  intrinsic  value 
isn’t  much,  we  hope  you  will  appreciate  it.  It  is  one  of  Inger- 
soll’s  best,  and  it  cost  one  dollar.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Nick,  I  want  to  say  it’s  too  much! 
MR.  NICHOLOY :  Ingersoll  might  say  different. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  I  want  to  say  further  that  the 
reason  it  is  too  much  is  because  I  can’t  be  repaid  for  the  fine 
fellowship  and  the  splendid  cooperation  that  I  have  received. 
I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  various  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  and  its  Board  of  Directors  during  the  time  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  on  the  Board,  and  as  your  President 
for  the  past  two  years.  I  don’t  say  that  this  is  a  swan  song, 
because  I  am  very  happy  to  think  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 
separated  entirely  from  this  group  for  some  little  time  yet, 
by  virtue  of  my  remaining  on  the  Board  for  the  next  two  years 
as  an  ex  officio  member. 

I  am  very  happy  about  that  because  I  enjoy  the  work  that 
goes  with  it,  and  every  bit  of  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  even 
in  view  of  the  time  and  effort  it  has  taken.  If  it  has  been  any 
good  to  the  organization,  it  makes  me  very  happy.  (Applause) 

MR.  NICHOLOY :  President  John,  I  have  had  the  real  pleas¬ 
ure  of  serving  with  you  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
additional  pleasure  of  recommending  to  the  Board  their  con¬ 
sideration  of  you  as  a  possible  successor  to  me  when  I  was 
president  of  this  Association  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
never  have  regretted  for  one  moment  that  choice.  I  know  the 
members  of  this  Association  have  not  regretted  that  choice 
either.  You  have  done  a  wonderful  job.  You  are  going  to 
continue  to  do  a  wonderful  job  during  the  next  two  years  as 
an  ex  officio  member  of  this  Board  and  your  successor  is  going 
to  go  some  to  fill  the  shoes  that  you  have  filled. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  members  of  the  Association  a  tes¬ 
timonial  that  has  been  prepared,  which  in  a  small  way  does 
express  the  appreciation  of  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 


you  and  who  actually  know  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  and  the 
valuable  contributions  you  have  made  to  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  our  organization  during  your  term  of  office. 

The  testimonial  adopted  by  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
January  27,  1942: 

“For  seven  years  John  H.  Eleveld,  you  served  as  an 
officer  of  our  Association,  two  of  those  years  as  our  Presi¬ 
dent  in  a  distinguished  manner,  bringing  to  us  the  back¬ 
ground  of  many  years  of  service  to  the  canning  industry. 

You  have  brought  to  our  councils  a  thorough  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  our  problems  and  a  very  practical 
method  of  their  solution.  Few  men  in  American  business 
life  have  devoted  their  time  and  energy  so  untiringly,  un¬ 
selfishly  and  without  hope  or  desire  for  material  reward, 
particularly  in  these  two  trying  years  when  war-time  con¬ 
ditions  rendered  the  difficult  task  more  arduous  and 
exacting. 

“You  have  earned  the  right,  John,  to  lay  down  the  gavel. 
Reluctantly  we  accept  it.  But  as  you  relinquish  your  duties 
we  are  heartened  by  the  knowledge  that  in  your  ex  officio 
capacity  you  will  continue  as  one  of  the  official  family  where 
your  wisdom  and  diplomacy  may  prove  of  inestimable  aid 
in  the  days  ahead. 

“Therefore  be  it  RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  express  our 
genuine  gratitude  and  high  respect  for  your  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  your  office  so  successfully  discharged  and  our  own 
personal  esteem  and  deep  affection. 

“Be  it  further  RESOLVED,  That  this  testimonial  be  re¬ 
corded  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  suitably  engrossed  be  gratefully  presented 
to  you.” 

It  has  been  signed  by  a  number  of  the  members  present.  I 
know  that  every  member  here  would  like  to  sign  it  if  you  will 
give  them  the  opportunity. 

John,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  indeed  to  give  you  this  testimonial 
to  place  among  those  things  that  I  know  you  will  cherish  in  the 
future. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you  very  much,  Nick,  I 
know  I  shall. 

MR.  ST,  JOHN:  I  have  a  package.  I  wonder  if  I  may  hand 
it  to  you  now. 

MR.  NICHOLOY  handing  the  real  watch  to  President 
Eleveld) :  John,  it  seems  that  Mr,  Wilson  did  come  through 
after  all.  Somebody  took  the  lid  off  the  priorities.  Here  is 
the  watch,  the  real  watch,  a  Patek  Phillippe.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  You  know,  gentlemen,  I  have 
been  looking  over  this  Ingersoll  to  see  if  there  was  an  alarm  on 
it.  I  thought  somebody  thought  I  had  to  have  one  to  wake  up. 

This  is  a  moment  in  my  life  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I 
appreciate  all  this  and  I  shall  cherish  it  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
It  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
these  fine  acquaintances  and  to  have  the  friendships  that  I  have 
made. 

Unfortunately  for  the  organization,  we  are  going  to  lose  one 
of  our  staunch  standbys  on  the  Board.  I  want  to  say  that  it 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Nicholoy,  who  is  our  re¬ 
tiring  ex  officio  member,  say  a  word  to  the  membership. 

MR.  NICHOLOY :  I  think  I  have  already  said  everything  I 
could  say.  I  told  you  when  I  sang  my  swan  song  two  years  ago 
what  it  meant  to  me.  Those  of  you  who  have  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  in  the  offices  of  this  Association  know 
what  it  does  mean,  and  I  believe  our  membership  appreciate  the 
self-sacrifices  that  are  made  by  the  fellows  who  do  fill  these 
positions  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  in  the  offices.  But  I 
do  also  know  that  they  cannot  possibly  begin  to  realize  the  real 
benefits  that  each  of  us  do  derive  out  of  these  jobs  that  we 
take  as  a  result  of  a  nominating  committee  that  is  appointed 
each  year. 

I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is 
going  to  be  darned  lonesome  after  today,  because  the  frequent 
meetings  that  we  have  are  a  source  of  real  inspiration  and  in 
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times  as  trying  as  we  are  going  through  I  am  just  going  to  feel 
lost.  But  I  want  to  thank  every  one  of  you  for  having  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  put  in  those  nine  years.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you,  Nick. 

Now  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  one  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  who  is  retiring  at  this  time  and  who  has  been 
a  very  faithful  and  very  active  member  on  the  Board,  always 
dependable  and  reliable  for  everything  that  was  required  of  him, 
and  he  is  Mr.  Arthur  Judge.  Arthur,  will  you  stand  up  and 
take  a  bow?  (Applause)  I  am  sure  the  Association  is  very 
appreciative  of  all  the  effort  that  you  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Nicholoy,  may  I  ask  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let 
some  of  the  rest  of  these  members  sign  this  book,  because  I 
am  sure  I  want  all  the  names  in  here  that  I  can  possibly  get 
as  a  real  remembrance. 

Now  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Sherlock  McKewen  step 
forward. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure,  Sherlock,  to  have  the  privilege 
of  working  along  with  you  all  these  years,  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  now  going  to  take  the  reins  of  this 
oi-ganization,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organization  to  have  you  as  its  new  President. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  turn  over  to  you  the  gavel  of  your 
office  and  I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  have.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  handle  it  fully  as  well  as 
I  have  been  able  to  during  the  past  two  years. 

.  .  .  President-Elect  McKewen  assumed  the  Chair  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  McKEWEN :  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  for  other  reasons,  no  extended  re¬ 
marks  are  desired  from  me.  I  do  however  want  to  take  time 
to  tell  you  in  simple  words  how  greatly  I  appreciate  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  membership  of  the  Association  has  placed  in 
me.  Second,  I  wish  to  bespeak  from  you  all  the  continued 
support  which  you  have  rendered  to  John  Eleveld  so  well  and 
so  thoroughly,  not  only  to  me  but  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  officers. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  for  more  than  a  part  of  a 
moment  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  all  sailing  in  troubled  waters 
and  that  we  have  a  job  to  bring  the  craft  safely  to  shore.  I 
know  that  I  can  speak  for  the  others  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  officers  when  I  say  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain 
as  best  we  can  the  prestige  of  this  Association  and  its  position 
in  the  industry  during  these  troubled  times.  (Applause) 

MR.  NICHOLOY :  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
forgot.  I  certainly  apologize.  Most  all  of  us  are  married  and 
we  all  know  who  the  real  boss  is  if  we  are  married.  We  all 
know  that  real  boss  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  success 
that  we  have,  if  any.  We  know  that  without  the  cooperation 
of  that  real  boss  we  would  not  get  very  far.  Mrs.  John  Eleveld 
is  sitting  back  here  and  I  would  like  to  have  her  let  the  crowd 
see  who  really  is  responsible  for  the  fine  job  John  has  done. 
(Applause) 

There  is  another  lady  back  there,  Mr.  President.  The  Board 
of  Directors  has  had  to  live  with  one  man  in  this  organization 
at  all  directors’  meetings  and  by  correspondence  in  between, 
but  this  poor  girl  has  to  live  with  him  all  the  time.  Mrs. 
Gorsline.  (Applause) 

I  am  sorry  Mrs.  McKewen  is  not  here. 

PRESIDENT  McKEWEN :  I  am  sure  she  would  have  liked  to 
be  here  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

I  would  like  to  announce  at  this  time  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  Board  as  just  constituted  will  be  held  immediately 
following  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting  at  the  front  of  this 
room. 

I  am  not  vei’y  well  versed  in  parliamentary  procedures,  but 
I  presume  the  next  thing  for  me  to  ask  is  if  there  is  any  further 
business  to  come  before  the  meeting.  If  not,  we  will  in  a  few 
moments  consider  the  meeting  adjourned.  First,  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  de  Back,  the  newly  elected  Vice-President,  Mr.  Thomas 
Martin  and  Mr.  Tay,  the  newly  elected  directors,  come  to  the 
front  and  take  a  bow. 

.  .  .  Presentation  of  newly  elected  Vice-President  and  Board 
members  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  McKEWEN:  If  there  is  no  further  business, 
may  we  consider  the  meeting  adjourned? 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve- twenty  o’clock  .  .  . 


GETTING  BEHIND  CANNED  CORN 

Ralph  Cover  Points  a  Lesson 

In  the  hearty  recognition  of  canned  foods  as  a  prime  war 
measure  corn  canners  felt  that  their  product  had  been  badly 
overlooked;  that  it  failed  to  draw  the  D.S.  cross,  or  merit  award, 
that  some  of  its  fellow  products  did,  even  though  it  has  always 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Big  Three — Tomatoes,  Peas  and  Corn,  a 
prime  staple  of  canned  foods. 

Corn  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  Nature’s  greatest 
gifts  to  man  and  beast,  as  you  will  see  if  you  study  the  numerous 
foods  made  from  it,  and  canned  corn  represents  the  highest 
attainment  in  this  development.  Be  it  said  in  defense  of  this 
apparent  slighting  that  it  was  not  because  of  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  true  value  in  this  country  by  all  the  people,  but  because 
canned  corn,  or  in  fact  corn  per  se,  does  not  fit  into  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  many  foreign  nations  we  are  now  busy 
feeding.  In  other  words  most  foreign  nations  have  not  learned 
to  eat  corn,  even  as  cornmeal. 

A  doughty  champion  rushed  to  its  rescue,  during  the  recent 
Convention,  as  all  who  saw  the  Tuc  Husker  Movie,  at  their 
booth  in  Machinery  Hall,  will  heartily  agree,  and  as  the  constant 
crowds  amply  testified.  But  how  many  caught  the  real  purpose 
of  this  unique  and  expensive  display,  particularly  how  many  corn 
canners  took  the  hint  that  they  must  stand  back  of  their  prod¬ 
uct,  and  educate  the  public,  and  the  world,  to  its  real  and  great 
value  ? 

This  TUC  Theatre  presented  a  full  length,  colored  motion 
picture  “In  The  Country’s  Service,”  depicting  the  operations  in 
numerous  corn  canneries,  showing  how  clean,  and  how  fast  the 
delicate  and  delicious  roasting  ear  moves  from  the  field  to  the 
sealed  can.  And  in  conjunction  with  this  was  the  greatest — 
the  only  real — selling  argument  on  foods,  the  eating  of  the 
product!  For  there  were  samples  of  canned  corn  from  all  corn 
canning  States  and  from  many  canners,  opened  for  inspection, 
and  for  eating;  and  there  is  no  argument  like  allowing  people 
to  eat  what  the  demonstrator  is  talking  about.  Heinz  demon¬ 
strated  that  technique  at  the  famous  Heinz  Pier  in  Atlantic 
City,  many,  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  just  as  an  attractive 
feature  there  today  as  long  ago.  It  never  grows  stale. 

And  then  there  was  handed  out  the  following  analysis  of  the 
value  of  canned  corn,  and  especially  of  whole  grain  corn.  Hei’e 
it  is,  with  the  suggestion  that  every  corn  canner  ought  to  use 
it,  in  his  sales  messages  to  the  consumers. 

We  take  this  from  the  Program  of  the  play;  first  the  Prologue, 
and  then  the  scientific  presentation,  or  comparison,  TUC  (The 
United  Company)  do  not  state  their  authority,  but  all  who 
know  them  know  they  are  careful,  always.  Here  it  is: 

“For  working  men  and  fighting  men,  especially,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  food  is  to  provide  energy,  heat 
and  STAMINA.  For  this  reason,  corn  has  played  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  role  in  the  dietary  requirements  of  working  and  fight¬ 
ing  people.  The  Indians  always  carried  their  ‘poke’  of  corn 
into  the  battle.  Friendly  aborigines  saved  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
from  perishing — with  corn.  Corn  delivers  more  fuel  value  to 
the  diet  than  does  any  meat,  any  fruit  or  any  other  vegetable, 
per  dollar  of  value. 

“The  enormous  importance  of  Whole-kernei,  Corn,  and 
especially  Yellow  Whole-grain  Corn  in  the  food-picture  at  this 
time  is  not  fully  realized.  The  lesser  heat  required  to  produce 
commercial  sterility  in  the  canned  product,  and  the  reduced 
oxidation  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  packing  process, — both 
serve  to  preserve  vitamin  values,  hitherto  destroyed  or  lost  for 
that  article  referred  to  as  ‘Canned  Corn.’  A  comparison  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  four  staple  canned  vegetables  cur¬ 
rently  emphasized  follows: 

Parts  Per 

PercentaKe  by  Weight  Million 

Carbohydrate 
(other  than 


Protein 

fiber) 

Fat  Phosphorous 

Copper 

Wholegrain  Sweet  Corn.. 

....  3.5 

20.1 

1.4 

.103 

1.0 

Peas  . 

....  3.4 

8.8 

0.3 

.127 

2.4 

Green  Beans . 

....  1.1 

2.5 

0.3 

.05 

1.0 

Tomatoes  . 

....  1.0 

3.6 

0.5 

.026 

0.7 

Yellow  Whole-kernel  Corn  also  is  a  rich  source  of  Vitamins 
A  and  C,  and  in  less  significant  quantities,  of  Vitamins  B  and 
G.  It  possesse  twice  the  quantity  of  Vitamin  B,  that  is  to  be 
found  either  in  Canned  Tomatoes  or  in  Canned  Beans. 
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NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 


Paime/i  QkUxu^,  9U.,  joHdMAtf  3.4,  f943 


For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  NFBA  to  employ  its  own 
reporter  to  record  the  meetings,  and  after  deleting  such  parts 
as  the  Association  felt  expedient  to  do,  furnish  us  copy.  This 
year  they  not  only  did  not  record  the  meetings  but  they  will  not, 
as  a  consequence,  publish  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form  as 
formerly.  The  only  official  issuance  is  of  the  Resolutions. 

The  meeting  was  notable,  for  the  greatest  attendance  on 
record,  and  for  having  finally  taken  courage  enough  to  banish 
the  buying-broker,  i.  e.,  the  broker  who  buys  goods  for  his  own 
account,  and  resells.  Over  the  years  there  have  been  frequent 
outbursts,  by  members,  against  this  unethical  practice,  and 
there  were  always  those  who  contended  that  the  Association  was 
against  it,  but  because  there  were  so  many  who  practiced  the 
art,  no  drastic  step  was  ever  taken — until  this  year.  The  official 
record  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Resolutions  (No.  11) : 

RESOLUTION  -No.  1 

In  Memoriam 

Each  passing  year  takes  its  toll  and  as  we  gather  in  annual 
Convention  we  miss  our  friends  who  have  been  called  away  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  We  shall  treasure  the  memory  of  our  friendship 
and  our  associations  with : 

Henry  H.  Ashenfelter  of  Ashenfelter  &  Morrow,  New  York. 
J.  H.  Bonacker  of  Bonacker  Bros.,  Tampa. 

William  J.  Boradori  of  The  Boradoi’i  Company,  San  Francisco. 
Charles  R.  Caldwell  of  C.  R.  Caldwell  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
William  R.  Conover  of  Clemer  &  Conover,  Boston. 

Henry  G.  Dyer  of  Holbert  Brokerage  Company,  St.  Paul 
H.  Carter  Eubank  of  Eubank  Brokerage  Company,  Waco. 
Walter  A.  Frost  of  Walter  A.  Frost  &  Company,  Chicago. 
Louis  Hilfer,  Sr.,  of  Louis  Hilfer  Company,  St.  Louis. 

William  E.  Lore  of  William  E.  Lore,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

G.  H.  Masters  of  G.  H.  Masters  Brokerage  Co.,  Asheville. 
Joseph  Meinrath  (retired)  of  Meinrath  Brokerage  Company, 
Kansas  City. 

Ariel  Meinrath  of  Meinrath  Brokerage  Company,  Kansas  City. 
John  Murphy  of  John  Murphy  Brokerage  Company,  Detroit. 


Patrick  J.  Murphy  of  P.  J.  Murphy  Company,  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Platter  of  Charles  H.  Platter  &  Co.,  Dallas. 

Alfred  Rice,  Sr.,  of  Alfred  Rice  &  Son,  Scranton. 

W.  Henry  Rohr  of  Rohr  &  Chapman,  Philadelphia. 

Loren  S.  Royer  of  Elwood  H.  Royer  &  Company,  Des  Moines. 

W.  Frank  Seale  of  Seale-Laughlin  Co.,  Dallas. 

Park  B.  Smith  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

William  Walker  of  Walker  Brokerage  Company,  Tampa. 

W.  R.  Woodruff  of  W.  R.  Woodruff  Company,  Houston. 

Warren  S.  Zeller,  of  Philadelphia. 

Walter  A.  Frost  was  the  third  president  of  the  Association, 
having  been  elected  at  the  1905  convention,  and  serving  four 
strenuous  years  when  the  young  Association  was  taking  form 
and  pointing  to  objectives.  To  the  last  he  never  lost  interest, 
serving  actively  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  his  health  would  permit.  Only  last  year  he  was 
presented  with  an  engrossed,  parchment  memorial  as  a  visible 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  members  for  his  pioneering 
work  and  continuing  interest  and  suppoi-t. 

We  will  miss  his  familiar  face  at  these  annual  meetings  which 
he  religiously  attended  whenever  his  health  would  permit. 

Charles  R.  Caldwell  as  a  member  of  the  former  firm  of  Press¬ 
ing  &  Orr  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Association, 
maintaining  his  interest  in  the  work,  and  continuing  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  firm  that  succeeded  the  charter  firm. 

William  R.  Conover  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  remained  active  and  interested  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  For  years  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  closing  the  annual 
meetings,  and  his  gruff :  “Move  we  adjourn,”  will  be  missed. 

Ariel  Meinrath  has  sei'ved  his  company  faithfully  as  its  presi¬ 
dent  through  many  years  and  still  retained  that  position  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  This  company  is  likewise  a  charter  member. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  we  stand  for  a  moment,  silently, 
thus  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friends;  and 
that  a  page  be  set  aside  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  to  per¬ 
petuate  that  memory. 
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RESOLUTIOl^  No.  4 


The  names  in  the  foregoing  resolution  are  those  that  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Association.  If  there 
be  any  ommissions,  the  members  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the 
Committee  by  giving  the  secretary  a  memorandum  of  the  name, 
the  firm  and  city,  and  the  approximate  date  of  death  of  any 
additional  members  who  may  have  passed  away  since  our  last 
Convention.  If  you  will  do  this  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention,  preferably  at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  it  will  make 
it  possible  to  have  the  official  transcript  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  complete  and  permit  the  publishing  of  a  complete  list 
on  the  Memorial  Page  of  the  printed  proceedings. 

NAMES  ADDED: 

Paul  Schlimgen  of  Meinrath  Brokerage  Company,  Omaha. 
Harry  H.  Mahool  of  Harry  H.  Mahool  Company,  Baltimore. 

A.  M.  Jeffrey  (retired)  former  President  of  Cartan  &  Jeffrey 
Co.,  Omaha. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

In  Appreciation 

A  few  of  our  members  realize  the  numerous  duties  that  are 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  officers  and  the  Executive 
Committee.  They  have  been  called  upon  during  the  past  year 
to  give  liberally  of  their  time  and  much  of  their  attention  to 
Association  matters.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  their  devotion  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED:  That  we  collectively  ex¬ 
tend  our  thanks  to  each  of  our  officers  and  especially  to  the 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of: 

A.  J.  Campbell,  President 

Paul  W.  Paver,  First  Vice-President 

James  J.  Reilley,  Ira  E.  Merrill,  Harry  L.  Wagner,  Past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Association 

RESOLUTION  No.  3 

Patriotic 

On  December  30th  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Navy,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  as  well  as  Donald 
M.  Nelson  and  Leon  Henderson: 

“By  its  officers  and  committees  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  offers  its  services  to  all  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  this  time  of  war,  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  are  imposed  by  possibilities. 

“The  food  brokers  form  a  service  industry.  They  are  the 
sales  agents,  selling  to  wholesale  distributors,  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  manufacturers,  canners,  processors,  packers,  refiners 
and  other  such  first  hands  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry. 

“Obviously  food  brokers  can  neither  control  nor  increase 
production  and  processing  of  food  and  grocery  products. 

“But,  there  are  many  things  which  they  can  do  in  these 
times  of  emergency. 

“Food  brokers  can,  as  they  have  always  done,  expedite 
the  steady  flow  of  food  and  grocery  products  through  to 
the  consumers,  at  the  most  economical  cost  of  such  selling 
and  distributing  functions. 

“They  can,  and  will,  aid  Government  agencies  in  the  lo¬ 
cating  of  sources  of  supply  of  such  products.  They  can 
and  will,  serve  as  local  agents  or  representatives  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  for  such  activities  as  inspection,  in¬ 
ventory,  appraisal,  etc.,  in  the  field  with  which  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar. 

“There  is  the  will  to  serve.  Please  command  us.” 

Your  Committee  feels  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  members 
here  gathered  to  endorse  the  offer  of  services  extended  in  this 
letter. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  this  Association 
place  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  this  action  by  our  Executive 
Committee  and  strengthen  it  by  our  unanimous  decision  to  in¬ 
dividually  comply  with  any  request  made  upon  us  by  our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  in  the  furtherance  of  the  interest  of  our 
Government  in  this  time  of  stress. 


To  Our  Counsel 

For  a  good  portion  of  this  Association’s  existence  it  was 
rarely  necessary  to  require  the  services  of  attorneys,  but  as 
legislation  governing  the  activities  of  the  food  trades  increased 
and  the  matter  of  interpretation  and  compliance  with  these  new 
laws  became  complicated  the  advice  and  counsel  of  attorneys 
became  essential. 

Different  firms  of  attorneys  were  tried  and  while  some  of 
them  served  the  Association  well,  none  seemed  to  so  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  that  concerned  us  as  did  Williams,  Myers  & 
Quiggle,  who  have  for  several  years  most  ably  represented  us 
in  all  legal  matters,  especially  through  the  really  remarkable 
services  of  Mr.  Paul  F.  Myers,  senior  counsel,  who  directly  su¬ 
pervises  all  of  our  work  with  his  firm  and  handles  much  of  it 
personally.  We  are  indebted  to  Paul  Myers  in  no  small  way 
for  the  magnificent  efforts  that  he  has  put  forth  in  our  behalf. 
Therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  ex¬ 
press  to  Mr.  Myers  and  his  associates  our  profound  appreciation 
of  the  fine  work  that  he  has  performed  in  the  interests  of  the 
Association  and  its  members. 


The  food  trades  of  America  collectively  represent  its  largest 
single  industry  and  at  a  time  like  this  harmony  and  cooperation 
among  its  component  parts  becomes  more  essential  than  ever 
before.  We  have  for  a  long  period  of  time  maintained  most 
friendly  relations  with  these  other  Associations  who  represent 
the  several  branches  of  our  industry.  Among  these  are: 

National  Canners  Association 

Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 

Canners  League  of  California 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 

National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 

United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains 

National  Sugar  Brokers  Association 

Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Distributors  Association 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  our  secretary  be  directed  to  express 
in  writing  to  each  of  these  Associations  not  only  our  cordial 
greetings  but  a  strong  re-assurance  of  our  desii’e  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  any  effort  that  will  bring  about  an  improvement 
in  the  internal  relations  of  our  industry  and  further  that  we 
shall  cooperate  with  them  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  ability  in 
any  matter  where  we  might  be  of  assistance  to  our  Federal 
Government  in  this  War  emergency. 

RESOLUTION  No.  6 

Fair  Play 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  this  Association  to  pursue 
a  steadfast  course  designed  to  insure  a  complete  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  fair  play  and  fair  trade  practices  throughout 
the  entire  industry.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  secure  voluntary 
recognition  of  and  compliance  with  the  principles  of  economic 
and  ethical  decency,  appealing  to  the  law  only  when  other  means 
have  failed;  therefore,  be  it — 

RESOLVED:  That  we  endorse  and  approve  the  initiative 
of  our  officers  and  committees  in  their  consistent  endeavors ;  that 
we  urge  that  the  same  course  be  steadfastly  held,  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  committees  for  1942  take  such  steps  as  they  deem 
necessary  and  expedient  to  hold  the  gains  thus  far  made,  and 
in  all  ways  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  fair  and  ethical  trade 
practice  movement,  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  officers 
and  committees  to  consult  the  membership  by  referendum  or 
otherwise  before  committing  the  Association  to  extreme  changes 
of  program  or  policy. 


RESOLUTION  No.  5 

Relations 
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} :3S0LUTI0N  No.  7 

ConstituHonal  Amendments 

The  following  resolution  has  been  suggested  by  a  joint  meet- 
of  our  Executive  and  Advisory  Committees,  who  are  natur- 
ly  best  equipped  to  determine  the  advisability  to  make  the 
i.inge  contained  therein: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  Article  IV,  Section  8,  first  para- 
aph  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  be  amended  by 
iserting  the  following  two  sentences  in  that  paragraph: 

“Meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  either  jointly  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  separately,  may  be  held  at  such  times 
as  either  the  President,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  a  majority 
r.f  the  Advisory  Committee  deem  necessary.  With  the  exception 
(if  meetings  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  convention, 
the  expenses  incident  to  such  meetings  shall  be  paid  from  the 
ordinary  receipts  of  the  Association.” 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  Article  IV,  Section  7  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  be  amended  by  inserting  28  words  to  make  that  sentence 
read : 

“The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  the  President 
of  the  Association,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  last  three 
retiring  presidents  of  the  Association,  and  three  members 
of  the  advisory  committee  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year,  and  shall  fill  itself  automatically,  except  as  herein¬ 
before  and  hereinafter  provided;”  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  Article  IV,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
be  amended  by  inserting  the  following  sentence,  to  harmonize 
with  the  foregoing;  after  the  second  sentence  in  said  section: 
“The  advisory  committee  chairman  shall  appoint  three  of 
its  members  each  year  to  serve  as  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  as  provided  in  Section  7,  as  amended.” 

The  foregoing  resolution  is  offered  with  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittees  held  on  Friday,  January  23,  1942. 

RESOLUTION  No.  9 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  consideration  be  given  during  the 
year  by  the  members  to  a  proposal  to  amend  Article  1  of  the 
(-onstitution,  by  adding  a  descriptive  qualifying  clause  to  the 
name  of  the  Association,  such  as,  for  example  “National  Food 
Brokers  Association — An  organization  of  resident  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives”  as  a  means  of  making  it  clear  to  laymen  outside  the 
industry  that  the  food  broker  is  a  sales  agent,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  member’s  use  some  such  qualifying  de¬ 
scriptive  clause  in  connection  with  their  own  stationery  and 
other  printed  matter,  and  that  during  the  year  they  give  thought 
lo  suggestions  to -be  made  to  the  Association  for  the  especially 
apt  phrase  that  is  required  for  the  purpose. 

(This  proposal  for  a  resolution  results  from  a  discussion  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  January  23rd,  and  from 
)ccasional  suggestions  that  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the 
ndustry  be  changed,  because  the  word  “broker,”  in  some  circles, 
jonnotes  activities  that  have  no  relationship  to  the  food  brokers’ 
tusiness.  It  is  hoped  that  thought  will  be  given  to  the  subject 
luring  the  year  to  the  end  that  the  exact  phrase  will  have  been 
coined  by  January,  1943.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  10 

The  procedure  involved  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
\iticle  VI  of  the  Constitution,  is  somewhat  confused  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  There  are  occasions  when,  after  complaint  Or  charges 
aave  been  filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  case 
•ould  be  disposed  of  by  writings,  rather  than  the  necessity  for 
oersonal  appearances  before  the  Executive  Committee.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  Article  VI,  Section  2,  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  be  amended  by  tbe  following: 


BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  Article  VI,  Section  2  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Association  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence,  the  following: 

“Two  separately  mailed  letters,  one  by  ordinary  mail  and 
one  by  registered  mail,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  notice. 
Upon  receipt  thereof,  the  member  addressed  shall  present 
himself  at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  president, 
for  discussion  of,  or  inquiry  into  the  correctness  of  the 
charges,  either  or  both.  In  the  event  the  requirement  of 
personal  appearance  before  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  entails  undue  hardship  on  such  member  and  such 
member  makes  a  written  request  that  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  be  waived,  tbe  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to 
grant  his  request.  In  such  event  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  disposing  of  the  case,  shall  consider  such  written  state¬ 
ments  as  may  be  offered  by  such  member  on  or  before  the 
date  set  for  the  hearing.” 

(Chairman’s  Note:  If  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  is 
approved,  the  president  and  the  executive  committee  will  be 
empowered  to  receive  written  statements  from  both  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  the  respondent.  Both  would  agree  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  made  by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  such  presenta¬ 
tion.  Either  or  both  would  be  spared  the  time,  expense  and 
other  hardships  resulting  from  a  personal  appearance  before 
the  committee.  The  time  of  all  concerned  would  be  greatly  con¬ 
served  while  the  effectiveness  of  the  procedure  would  not  be 
impaired  in  the  slightest.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  11 

The  Buying  Broker 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
after  enforcement  procedure  had  developed  to  the  point  where 
there  could  be  an  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
would  be  applied  to  industry  practices,  the  officers,  executive 
committee  and  advisory  committee,  with  the  advice  and  co¬ 
operation  of  counsel,  issued  a  letter  to  the  entire  membership 
touching  on  one  phase  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  food 
brokers’  industry.  In  June,  1937,  members  were  informed  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  and  committees,  it  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  if  a  food  broker  made  purchases  for  his  own 
account,  and  collected,  received  or  accepted  brokerage,  commis¬ 
sion,  or  a  discount  or  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  on  such  purchases. 

The  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  be  helpful  to  the  members, 
to  aid  them  in  avoiding  mistakes  of  judgment  and  methods  which 
might  bring  them  into  difficulties.  At  the  time,  the  letter  said: 

“It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  usefulness  of 
your  officers  and  committees,  and  your  Association,  will  be 
greatly  impaired  in  the  establishment  of  fair  trade  practices 
in  the  industry  if  the  situation  complained  of  is  true,  and 
if  true,  is  net  corrected  immediately.” 

Had  not  your  Association  taken  a  definite  stand  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order,  the  sincerity  of  the  Association  before  the  rest 
of  the  trade  and  the  Government  as  well,  might  well  have  been 
questioned. 

Again,  in  November  of  1937,  the  joint  committees  and  the 
officers  issued  another  letter  to  the  members,  emphasizing  this 
point,  concluding  with  the  following: 

“That  if  any  member  persists  in  the  practice  of  buying  for 
resale  at  the  market  and  in  collecting  brokerage  on  such 
transactions,  and  refuses  to  make  any  effort  to  abandon  this 
practice  then  it  is  recommended  that  the  resignation  of  such 
member  be  accepted.” 

So  much  for  the  legal  application  of  the  problem.  In  the  more 
recent  past,  emphasized  by  certain  sales  policies  agreed  upon  by 
certain  elements  of  the  principals’  industries,  food  brokers  were 
asked  by  principals  to  purchase  the  merchandise  of  these  sellers 
at  a  net  price.  The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy  are 
well  known.  Brokers  were  told  that  they  would  receive  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  principals,  billed  to  the  broker  at  a  net  price,  no 
brokerage,  and  that  the  broker  should  re-sell  to  his  customers 
with  a  mark-up  to  cover  the  brokerage. 

This  instantly  raised  three  problems.  First,  would  the  broker, 
under  such  a  plan,  become  a  buyer  of  merchandise,  and  as  such 
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buyer,  become  disqualified  for  membership  in  the  Association, 
because  no  longer  a  food  broker  as  defined  by  the  Constitution? 
Second,  would  there  be  a  violation  of  law  because  the  broker 
was  accepting  a  discount  or  allowance  in  lieu  of  brokerage  on 
his  own  purchases?  And,  third,  would  there  be  a  violation  of 
the  law  if  the  food  broker  collected  his  compensation,  by  a  mark¬ 
up,  from  the  buyer  when  in  fact  he  was  actually  acting  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  other  party  to  the  transaction?  With  the  best 
advice  the  officers  and  committees  could  get  on  these  questions, 
and  because  of  the  immediacy  of  the  emergency  following  the 
last  annual  convention,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  officers  and  joint  committees  and  approved  by  all  except  two 
of  the  entire  board  of  state  representatives,  and  mailed  to  all 
members,  by  registered  mail  on  April  30,  1941 : 

“That  in  the  present  crisis  it  is  imperative  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  do  everything  in  its  power  to  put  itself  in  a  position 
where  it  will  be  able  to  render  to  its  members,  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  nation,  effective  and  patriotic  service; 

“That  under  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  a  member 
who  buys  and  sells  for  a  profit  as  a  merchant,  or  as  a  jobber, 
or  as  a  speculator,  is  a  trade  buyer  and  not  qualified  for 
membership ; 

“That  the  members  be  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  officers 
and  committees  of  this  Association  to  the  end  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
Association  be  enforced; 

“That  the  Executive  Committee  proceed  to  take  such 
action  as  is  required  of  it  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
of  the  Association  (Article  VI,  Sections  1  and  2)  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
Association  as  provided  in  Article  III,  Section  1,  and  Article 
IV,  section  7;  and — 

“That  full  and  detailed  report  and  analysis  of  this  entire 
problem,  and  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  under  this  resolution  be  made  to  the  39th  annual 
convention,  as  required  by  Article  IV,  Section  2.” 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  disqualification  of  a  member 
under  the  definition;  aside  from  the  legal  question  as  to  law 
violations ;  there  is  an  important  economic  question.  If  the  food 
broker  encourages  and  supports  the  net  seller,  the  broker  places 
his  customers  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Any  other  dis¬ 
tributor  may  buy  from  the  seller  at  the  same  price  at  which  he 
sells  to  the  broker.  And,  the  large  buyers  will.  The  customer 
of  the  broker  must  pay  more  for  his  goods  to  the  amount  of 
the  broker’s  mark-up,  and  he  is  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  the  large  buyer  by  just  that  much.  It  will  foster  the  large 
buyers  and  destroy  the  customers  of  the  broker  if  carried  to  the 
logical  conclusion. 

Such  information  as  has  been  filed  with  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  promptly,  thoroughly  and  courageously  handled. 
In  two  instances  it  was  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  termi¬ 
nate  memberships  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  In 
seven  others,  resignations  were  filed  by  members  against  whom 
charges  were  pending.  The  Committee  has  never  begged  the 
issue.  It  has  faced  it  fairly.  To  dispel  any  question  as  to  its 
purposes  the  Committee  on  January  7th  restated  its  attitude  by 
the  following  motion  unanimously  adopted: 

“Buying  and  selling  food  and  grocery  products  for  profit 
as  a  merchant,  a  jobber,  a  dealer  or  speculator  buys  and 
sells  for  a  profit  disqualifies  a  member  of  this  Association 
from  membership  under  Article  III,  Section  1,  first  para¬ 
graph,  and  Article  VI,  Section  1,  last  sentence  in  first  para¬ 
graph,  regardless  of  what  name  the  member  calls  the  buying, 
such  as  incidental,  service,  etc.  Buying  of  this  character 
is  buying.” 

Now,  therefore,  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  this  Association 
in  convention  assembled  does  approve  in  principle  and  in  fact 
the  foregoing  declaration;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  officers  and  committees  be  directed  to 
take  all  such  steps  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  to  make  sure  that  the  membership  of  this  Association 
shall  be  qualified  and  bona  fide  food  brokers  as  therein  defined ; 
and  be  it  further 


RESOLVED:  That  the  officers  and  committees  develop  a  plan, 
by  questionnaire  or  otherwise  as  dictated  by  their  best  judgment, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  net  selling  prevails  within  the 
industry;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  all  members  renew  their  pledge  to  the 
Association  that  they  shall  bring  their  knowledge  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  provided  in 
Article  I  of  the  By-Laws;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  all  members  pledge  themselves  to  correct, 
or  avoid,  all  such  practices  which  may  i-eflect  against  themselves, 
which  may  reflect  against  their  Association,  and  which  may  dis¬ 
qualify  them  from  membership  therein. 

RESOLUTION  No.  12 

Since  the  Convention  Sessions  are  all  held  on  Saturday;  and 
since  no  joint  meeting  of  the  Association  is  being  held  on  Sun¬ 
day,  except  The  President’s  Supper  in  the  evening,  and  since 
pressure  of  appointments  with  principals  beginning  early  on 
Monday  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  State  Representatives  to 
meet  at  10:00  A.  M.  on  that  day. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Secretary  hereafter  designate 
some  suitable  hour  on  Sunday  morning  for  the  first  meeting  of 
the  incoming  Board  of  State  Representatives. 

The  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  until  the  1943 
convention : 

President — H.  Wayne  Clarke,  Clarke  &  Leaman,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

First  Vice-President — J.  O.  Crawford,  The  J.  O.  Crawford 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Second  Vice-President — Jarrette  D.  Law,  Love  &  Law,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Third  Vice-President — George  T.  Neilson,  A.  H.  Morse  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed,  C.  L.  Dietz  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The  secretary  was  re-appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
which,  for  1942,  and  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  convention,  amending  the  Constitution,  will  be  composed  of: 

Mr.  Clarke,  the  President. 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  First  Vice-President. 

Ira  E.  Merrill,  Merrill-Banfft  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Harry  L.  Wagner,  Carter- Wagner  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  A.  J.  Campbell  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Harry  C.  Faulkner,  George  A.  Mendes  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Willis  W.  Johnson,  Willis  Johnson  &  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Wilbur  R.  Orr,  W.  R.  Orr  &  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 


THE  NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO,  JANUARY  28,  1942 

DISCOVERIES  OF  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS  IN  PICKLES 
FINALLY  UNCOVERED 

Recommendations  on  Standard  Sizes  of  Class  Jars  Made  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — Heavy  Increase  in  Cucumber  Planting  Called 
for  to  Meet  Government  Requirements 

Reported  by  Association  in  “Piklepak” 

THE  BIGGEST  AND  BEST  Convention  we  have  ever  had. 
Most  interesting  and  instructive  program.  Never  saw  such 
enthusiasm!  Such  and  many  more  were  the  expressions  of  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  49th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  28,  1942.  The  attendance  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  meeting;  both  of  representatives  from  member-firms 
and  of  non-members.  The  hall  literally  was  too  small  for  the 
meeting,  the  size  of  which  exceeded  expectations. 

The  program  had  been  arranged  to  cover  current  subjects, 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  pickle  packers  and  the  allied  indus- 
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t'‘f  s.  Consequently,  the  interest  and  attention  was  intense. 

T  e  program  was  crowded.  President  F.  Olney  Brown  was  com- 
p  ied  to  conserve  every  moment  possible,  and  although  adjourn- 
n  at  was  scheduled  for  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  it  was  nearly  5  o’clock 
\  ,en  the  gavel  finally  fell.  So  great  was  the  interest,  the 
I  sembly  remained  to  the  very  last. 

[n  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Association,  President  Brown 
f  ressed  the  cooperation  the  Association  has  been  giving  the 
'  overnment,  the  necessity  of  planting  more  cucumbers  this 
;•  .  ar  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  as  well 
;:s  of  civilian  consumers.  “Our  country  is  at  war,”  said  Mr. 
rii'own.  “War  is  not  fun.  We  have  lost  experienced  employees 
through  the  draft  and  will  lose  more.  We  may  be  rationed 
in  our  supplies  of  basic  materials,  containers  and  transportation. 
Maybe  we  will  ride  bicycles  to  work  and  to  call  on  the  trade. 
We  must,  however,  appraise  our  good  fortune  in  being  in  a 
food  business — rapidly  growing  to  be  a  basic  food  business  pro¬ 
ducing  a  ‘must  item’  on  the  menus  of  our  armed  forces.  We 
are  fighting  not  only  to  maintain  that  advantage,  but  to  keep 
our  privileges  and  make  them  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Let  us  all  reflect  on  these  things  when  the  going  seems  tough 
and  let  us  first  and  foremost  as  individuals  and  as  an  industry 
put  all  our  efforts  in  this  year  1942  to  win  this  war.” 

President  Brown  stated  his  belief  that  the  industry’s  storage 
vats  will  be  as  empty  this  coming  summer  as  they  were  last 
summer.  The  Army  alone  has  called  for  bids  on  a  million  and 
a  half  gallons  of  pickles  since  January  1 — nearly  400  carloads. 
Whereas  purchases  before  we  entered  the  war  were  approxi¬ 
mately  8  per  cent  of  the  industry  stocks,  now  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  services  considered,  they  will  run  nearly  20 
to  25  per  cent.  If  the  armed  forces  be  multiplied  three  or  four 
times,  the  industry  will  have  little  left  for  the  consuming  public. 
He  asked  salters  and  packers  to  assure  their  growers  that 
along  with  other  vegetables  cucumbers  also  are  wanted  in  in¬ 
creased  quantities  for  the  defense  program. 

Dr.  Fabian  Reports  on  Vitamins 

When  Dr.  F.  W.  Fabian  was  introduced,  the  audience  was 
on  the  qui  vive,  for  it  had  been  announced  that  the  eminent 
doctor  would  reveal  the  results  of  his  three  years  of  research, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Association,  into  the 
vitamin  and  mineral  content  of  cucumbers  and  cucumber  pickles. 
“Since  research  has  revealed  that  cucumber  pickles  contain  vita¬ 
mins  A,  B,  C,  acetic  and  lactic  acids,  sugar  and  important  min¬ 
erals,”  said  Dr.  Fabian,  “they  no  longer  are  considered  alone 
for  their  zest,  piquancy  and  pleasing  taste,  but  as  a  food  hav¬ 
ing  comparatively  as  much,  if  not  more,  nutritive  value  as  many 
Oldinary  foods.  To  the  use  of  pickles  for  garnishes,  delight¬ 
ful  flavors,  and  appetizing  relishes,  now  is  added  their  value 
as  a  nutritious,  health-building  food. 

“There  is  considerable  difference,”  continued  Dr.  Fabian,  “in 
the  composition  and  vitamin  content  of  the  different  varieties 
of  pickles.  On  the  whole  pasteurized  dills,  bread  and  butter 
and  genuine  dill  pickles  contain  more  minerals  and  vitamins 
t'lan  do  the  sweet'  and  processed  dill  pickles.  However,  each 
variety  of  pickles  contains  its  own  individual  units  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  as  ascertained  by  the  research.”  These  were 

'own  in  a  table  projected  on  the  screen. 

“In  general  pickles  compare  very  favorably  in  mineral  and 
^  tamin  content  with  all  of  the  common  vegetables,  fruits  and 
c  leals.  There  is  as  great  a  valuation  between  individual  vege- 
t  bles,  fruits  and  cereals  as  between  the  three  groups  and 
1  ckles.  Specifically,  pickles  are  as  good  a  source  of  calcium, 
1  losphorous,  iron  and  copper  as  most  of  them.  The  same  is 
1  ue  of  the  vitamins.  The  vitamin  A  content  of  pickles  in  most 
(  ses  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  vegetables,  most  of  the  fruits 
;  id  all  of  the  cereals.”  In  some  cases  pickles  actually  gain  in 
’  tamins  by  reason  of  the  pickling  processes. 

According  to  Dr.  Fabian,  pickles  therefore  supply  such  re- 
'  irements  of  good  health  as  salt,  a  portion  of  the  daily  min- 
'  al  and  vitamin  requirements  of  the  body,  and  bulk  for  the 
'  gestive  tract.  They  are  low  in  fats  and  some  varieties  are 
j  ch  in  energy-building  sugar. 


Economical  Class  Containers 

The  address  of  the  day  which  developed  perhaps  the  greatest 
interest  and  induced  the  most  discussion  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Braithwaite  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  His 
subject  was  “The  Economy  Line  of  Glass  Packages.”  In  the 
beginning  he  announced  he  was  there  to  hear  what  the  packers 
had  to  say  as  well  as  to  tell  them  of  the  crisis  that  faces  the 
packing  industries. 

“Increasing  demands  for  containers  coupled  with  shortages 
of  materials  necessary  for  their  production  are  creating  supply 
problems,”  said  Mr.  Braithwaite,  “which  require  the  greatest 
degree  of  cooperation  between  manufacturers  and  users  of  con¬ 
tainers.”  At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conserva¬ 
tion,  0PM,  the  Bureau  of  Simplified  Practice  in  turn  appealed 
to  the  Design  and  Specification  Committee  of  the  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Association  to  design  a  line  of  containers  which  would 
achieve  the  efficiency  demanded  by  the  crisis.  Mr.  Braithwaite 
referred  to  his  letter  containing  the  drawings,  dimensions  and 
suggestions  for  standardization  of  containers  for  pickle  pack¬ 
ers,  mailed  a  week  previous.  In  his  letter  he  had  suggested 
three  packages  only  for  pickle  packers.  He  requested  the  in¬ 
dividuals  quickly  to  fill  out  the  blanks  provided  with  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  sizes  they  wanted.  He  called  for  the  opinion 
of  the  packers  present.  An  interesting  and  enlightening  discus¬ 
sion  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  it  endorses  and  requests  the  following  sizes  as  being  accept¬ 
able:  8  oz.,  12  oz.,  16  oz.,  22  oz.,  32  oz.,  and  a  gallon;  and  that 
if  these  sizes  are  granted,  then  that  they  be  made  mandatory 
on  the  entire  industry. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Hon.  H.  D.  Garrett,  U.  S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  on  “Regulatory  Practices  in  Pickle 
Production”;  and  by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Goresline,  Senior  Bacteriolo¬ 
gist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  “The  Cooperative 
Pickle  Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

After  re-electing  the  officers  and  directors  for  another  year, 
hearing  the  usual  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  stand¬ 
ing  and  special  committees,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
again  in  June  for  the  Mid-Year  Meeting. 

ARMY  NEEDS  MORE  PICKLES 

Every  Pickle  Packer  Is  Urged  to  Set  Aside  Part  of  His  Stock  for  the 
Armed  Forces 

The  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot,  through  which  office  most 
of  the  bids  are  awarded  for  Army  purchases  of  pickles  has 
appealed  to  this  Association  for  help  in  getting  more  pickles. 
The  quantities  they  are  requesting  are  not  being  covered.  Only 
30  packers  submitted  quotations  on  the  last  bid.  Entirely  too 
few  are  participating  and  we  strongly  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  help  out  your  Government  by  setting  aside  some 
of  your  stock  for  the  armed  forces.  Even  though  you  are  able 
to  figure  only  on  100  or  200  case  lots,  do  not  feel  that  it  is  too 
small  for  consideration  but  fill  out  the  bids  for  whatever  you 
have.  Write  this  office  if  there  are  any  questions. 

Important  Revisions  to  Specifications  Considered 

Following  the  General  Meeting,  your  Board  of  Directors,  in 
addition  to  a  dozen  other  interested  packers,  met  with  Mr.  John 
Dodds  from  the  Federal  Specifications  Executive  Committee 
and  Mr.  Rolfness  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  at 
which  time  the  present  Tentative  Army  Specifications  were 
again  carefully  considered.  Corrections  were  suggested  that 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  sizes,  increased  the  tolerance  permit¬ 
ted  in  width  of  the  pickles,  increased  the  Beaume  minimum  so 
that  15°  would  be  exclusive  of  salt.  The  old  Specifications  for 
Mixed,  Chow  and  Relish  Pickles  are  to  be  added  to  the  new 
Schedules  with  the  Industry’s  specific  request  that  Relish  may 
be  made  from  pickles  only  without  cauliflower,  onions  or  other 
vegetables.  Mr.  Dodds  and  bis  Committee  are  at  present  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  these  revised  Specifications  for  all  Federal 
purchases  that  will  include  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Veterans  Bu¬ 
reau  and  other  branches  as  well  as  the  Army.  Prompt  consid¬ 
eration  and  action  has  been  promised. 
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In  other  departments  are  other  men,  every 
one  long  in  experience  with  Continental. 
These  men  supervise  and  execute  with 
scientific  precision  the  thousands  of  tiny  steps 
in  machinery  manufacture.  Their  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  endless  task  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  your  machines.  Their  abilities 
combine  with  the  balance  of  Continental’s 
organization  to  give  you  the  finest  in  cans 
plus  the  fastest  and  most  economical  of 
canning  machinery. 

We’re  mighty  proud  of  our  men,  our 
equipment  and  our  products.  They’re  “at 
your  service.”  Put  them  to  work  on  your 
problems  today. 


BOSS  pattern-maker  Clarence  Stone  is  a 
•  whiz  when  it  comes  to  this  very  special 
kind  of  studying.  Above,  you  see  him  making 
a  last,  careful  check  on  a  pattern.  His  “O.K.” 
sends  it  down  the  production  line,  from 
department  to  department.  Into  action  go 
the  vast  facilities  of  the  Syracuse  Machine 
Shop  as  new  parts  are  made  from  Stoney’s 
pattern.  Every  part  must  be  ground  to 
micrometer  perfection,  must  be  the  exact 
duplicate,  in  metal,  of  the  original  pattern. 

Twenty-eight  years  is  Clarence  Stone’s 
record  with  Continental.  For  twenty-eight 
years  he  has  been  doing  precision  jobs  and 
doing  them  right. 


CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 


NEW  YORK 
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The  convention — “The  greatest  Convention 
on  earth”  has  come  and  gone,  and  here  you  have 
the  record — the  meetings  which  we  were  permitted 
to  report,  and  every  word  of  every  address  made,  and 
it  makes  an  imposing  array,  every  bit  of  which  earns 
your  careful  attention,  study  in  fact.  The  record  was 
not  made,  the  huge  mass  was  not  put  into  type,  and  the 
scarce  paper  was  not  used,  to  gratify  our  own  vanity. 
Certainly  this  issue  cannot  be  charged  with  being  “a 
mere  vehicle  for  advertising” ;  the  record  is  before  you. 
The  Convention  was  called,  the  prominent  speakers 
were  sought,  and  they  took  their  valuable  time,  to  help 
inform  you  on  questions  that  were  possibly  more  im¬ 
portant  this  war-torn  year  than  ever  before  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  this  recording  has  been  made,  as  a  service 
to  the  industry  we  represent,  that  you  may  the  better 
be  able  to  study,  understand  and  profit  from  these  Con¬ 
vention  efforts;  and  likewise  that  you  may  be  able  to 
go  back  any  time  to  review,  or  to  re-check,  what  was 
said,  and  thus  still  further  add  to  your  education  along 
these  business  lines.  The  officers  of  the  Associations, 
and  their  guest  speakers,  gave  their  best  without  re¬ 
muneration,  for  your  benefit.  The  industry  ought  to 
appreciate  this,  and  we  know  it  does,  and  that  we  are 
voicing  the  feelings  of  all  if  we  give  a  hearty  thanks 
in  their  name. 

Unfortunately  war  requirements,  and  the  enforced 
announcements  on  days  since  the  Convention  closed, 
have  largely  thrown  the  Convention  into  the  shadows, 
but  only  because  some  of  the  vitally  important  matters 
could  not  be  gotten  ready  in  time  to  present  to  the 
Convention,  as  originally  intended. 

No  use  for  us  to  add  our  little  chirp  to  this  plethora 
of  wisdom  or  experience.  You  take  it,  study  it,  get 
out  of  it  every  bit  of  help  and  information  possible, 
and  you  will  not  alone  benefit  yourself,  but  you  will 
please  all  who  contributed,  because  then  they  will  know 
their  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 

MORE  IMPORTANT — Vastly  more  important,  we 
think,  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  get  into  the  right  frame 
of  mind  about  this  war.  Personally,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  listen  patiently  to  the  fellow  who  urges  us  to 
think  and  plan  for  what  may  happen  after  this  war, 


and  to  prepare  for  that.  That  is  what  France  did.  You 
know  that  in  1940  those  poor  souls  said  we  will  be 
prepared  and  will  fight  in  1941  and  1942,  and  now  they 
say  in  1943  and  1944.  Unless  that  procrastination  is 
killed,  and  at  once,  we  may  have  no  after  the  war 
problems,  any  more  than  France  now  has. 

Mr.  Donald  Nelson  has  just  said  it  as  we  wish  we 
were  able,  in  a  WPB  release.  You  better  study  it  and 
take  it  to  heart.  Here  it  is : 

“Every  weapon  we  make  today  is  worth  10  that  we  might 
produce  next  year,”  Mr.  Nelson  said.  “This  year — 1942 — is  the 
critical  year  in  the  existence  of  the  United  States.  I’m  not 
painting  the  picture  darkly,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  who  know 
what  American  industi’y  can  do  must  look  at  the  situation 
squarely  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

“We’ve  lost  a  lot  of  time  because  industry  was  fearful  of 
what  might  happen  after  the  war  if  all  our  productive  facilities 
were  over-expanded.  Let’s  stop  thinking  about  what  we’ll  do 
when  it’s  all  over  and  start  thinking  about  what  we’re  going  to 
do  now  to  prevent  it  from  being  all  over  for  us. 

“We’ve  wasted  the  golden  months  in  which  we  could  have  got 
fully  ready — the  months  in  which  we  could  have  expanded  our 
steel  industry,  our  chemical  industry,  our  copper  industry,  and 
all  the  others,  so  that  we  would  have  plenty  of  everything.  But 
we  still  have  ten  silver  months — the  months  which  remain  in 
1942 — and  in  them  we  can  still  do  things  that  we  never  thought 
possible.  The  speed,  energy,  will  and  determination  which  we 
put  into  these  months  will  determine  what  we’ll  think  when 
those  months  are  gone.” 

Getting  maximum  production  at  once,  Mr.  Nelson  said,  de¬ 
pends  on  these  things: 

1.  Getting  greater  production  out  of  the  plants  and  machines 
which  are  now  producing  war  goods.  Even  though  the 
country  today  is  producing  a  much  greater  volume  of 
armaments  than  in  1918,  he  said,  the  present  volume  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  it  must  become. 

2.  Getting  military  production  out  of  factories  and  machines 
which  are  now  producing  civilian  goods — in  other  words, 
by  conversion  of  industry  to  full  war  production. 

3.  Enlisting  the  services  of  small  producers,  through  sub¬ 
contracting  and  through  the  letting  of  prime  contracts  to 
groups  of  small  manufacturers  who  have  pooled  their 
facilities. 

“There  isn’t  a  single  big  producer  who  can’t  do  more  than  he 
is  doing  now  if  he  subcontracts  part  of  the  job,”  said  Mr.  Nelson. 
“Industry  itself  must  find  the  way  to  do  that  job.  It  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  relying  on  Government  to  do  it,  because 
we  in  Washington  can’t  possibly  do  more  than  part  of  it.  In- 
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dustry  has  been  lazy  on  the  whole  subject,  because  the  job  has 
looked  pretty  difficult.  The  day  for  that  sort  of  laziness  has 
passed. 

“Industry’s  responsibility  is  great,  in  all  of  this.  The  job  will 
take  brains  and  initiative;  but  we  can  do  it  if  we  go  out  with  a 
will,  if  we  stop  thinking  about  what  we’re  going  to  do  to  the 
enemy  in  1943  and  start  thinking  about  what  we’re  going  to  do 
to  him  in  February  and  March  of  1942. 

“This  country  today  faces  the  most  gigantic  job  any  country 
has  faced  in  all  history.  We  must  build  a  great  armament 
program:  we  must  make  up,  in  less  than  two  years,  what  the 
aggressor  nations  have  done  in  ten  years;  we  must  make  today 
the  things  we  would  be  making  next  year  if  we  had  the  time  to 
spare. 

“Of  course  we  face  many  pi'oblems,  obstacles  and  difficulties. 
We  can  and  will  solve  them,  if  we  face  the  job  coolly  and  de¬ 
liberately  and  with  determination.” 

The  war  is  right  now  at  our  doors,  with  the  sinking 
of  many  ships  within  sight  of  land.  How  soon  will 
destruction  rain  down  on  our  cities  and  food  and  mu¬ 
nition  plants?  It  may  be  uncharitable  to  brand  the 
delay  tactics  witnessed  in  Congress  as  traitorous  acts, 
but  men  who  can  enter  high  places  ought  to  have  sense 
enough  to  see  that  their  actions  are  even  worse,  more 
effective,  than  any  professional  traitor  could  produce. 
They  may  not  be  enemies,  but  they  are  helping  the 
“divide-and-conquer”  plan  which  has  been  used  all 
through  the  war,  and  in  that  way  are  the  worst  kind 
of  enemies.  Now  they  talk  of  the  war  lasting  15 
years,  and  the  inference  is  that  there  is  no  need  to 
hurry.  Read  what  the  best  posted  man,  Mr.  Donald 
Nelson  says  above.  Our  Government  has  had  this 
definite  information  for  more  than  three  years ;  begged 
the  country  to  take  action — but  was  blocked  and  could 
get  none.  We  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
war  could  not  come  to  us.  Poor  fools.  If  we  do  not 
get  away  from  this,  and  into  the  fight  we  may  be  beaten 
to  our  knees  before  we  really  begin  to  fight.  Think  of 
the  destruction,  the  loss  of  lives,  and  of  the  billions  of 
expense  such  action  will  cause — as  we  pointed  out  many 
months  ago — and  which  might  all  have  been  saved,  and 
spared,  if  we  had  realized  that  the  Government  had 
the  information,  and  we  merely  had  our  ignorant 
ideas.  Oh!  yes,  and  our  right  to  object,  to  criticize! 
Let’s  stop  doing  what  Hitler  wants  us  to  do,  and  begin 
fighting,  every  mother’s  son  of  us — and  daughters,  too 
— like  Americans.  We’ll  do  it  eventually,  why  not 
now?  !  ! 

THE  CAN  RESTRICTION  ORDER— We  know 
that  you  are  studying  the  recently  announced  order 
on  the  use  of  tin  cans,  and  probably  worrying  about 
what  it  may  mean  for  you.  That  is  but  natural,  but 
our  best  advice  to  you  is  to  let  it  alone  for  a  while, 
until  the  hysteria  has  subsided,  and  until  explanatory 
rulings  make  clear  what  may  now  seem  cloudy.  It  was 


not  a  hasty,  ill-advised  action;  it  was  a  carefully 
thought-out  plan,  with  possibly  the  most  important  ob¬ 
jective  in  this  whole  war  effort.  The  lives  of  everyone 
in  our  country,  and  possibly  in  the  whole  world,  may 
come  to  depend  upon  tin!  Understand  that  and  it  will 
help  you  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  and  willingly  in 
this  effort.  Take  time  to  let  this  soak  in,  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  truth.  You  never  before 
guessed  how  desperately  important  the  little  tin  can 
is.  It  evolved  as  a  war  need — to  preserve  foods  for 
soldiers.  It  has  lost  none  of  that  importance  in  the 
150  years  (132  years  for  the  can  itself)  since  Appert 
solved  the  mystery,  and  it  takes  on  immensely  greater 
importance  as  this  war  races  to  the  time  when  poison 
gas  and  the  use  of  bacteriological  (disease)  means  are 
employed  by  these  most  ruthless  enemies  in  all  history. 

Our  normal  sources  of  supplies  of  tin  have  been  al¬ 
most  totally  destroyed.  So  we  have  only  what  our 
stock  pile  contains,  with  prospects  of  additions  from 
old  sources  practically  eliminated,  and  of  any  appreci¬ 
able  amounts  from  new  sources  some  years  off,  as  yet. 

So  the  whole  order  is  to  save  tin — expressed  as  tin 
plate  or  terne  plate.  And  the  saving  takes  the  form  of 
preserving  the  greatest  bulk  of  food  possible  in  the 
tin  used,  not  the  number  of  cans  used  or  saved.  Get 
the  two  points  in  mind,  and  you  will  be  happier ;  save 
tin,  and  save  the  greatest  possible  bulk  of  foods.  So 
you  can  see  why  they  cut  out  the  small  cans,  and  the 
great  mass  of  varying  sizes  used  for  special  purposes, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  larger  sizes.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  explored  every  avenue  of  possible  saving: 
the  elimination  of  packs  not  necessarily  calling  for  an 
hermetically  sealed  tin  can,  or  which  could  be  produced 
at  home,  like  baked  beans ;  and  even  stopping  the  can¬ 
ning  of  whole  fruits,  because  more  fruit  can  be  packed 
in  the  same  size  can.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  they 
order  you  to  use  less  brine  on  some  products,  and  less 
syrup.  Get  the  idea:  save  foods,  and  get  them  under 
tin  as  a  protective  measure.  A  lot  of  glamor  may  go 
out  of  the  style  of  packing,  but  if  they  get  what  they 
want  they  will  have  saved  good  food.  That’s  your 
job,  and  if  your  ox  has  been  gored,  worse  than  some 
others,  grin  and  bear  it  and  get  into  line  with  the  main 
drive :  save  tin  and  save  foods.  And  you  will.  It  will 
not  be  a  question  of  selling  appearance  again  until 
we  have  won  this  war. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nem  6th  Edition 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SOME  SELLING  "A  LOT  OF  TRIPE" 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


UNDER  date  January  29th,  “Illinois”  in  reporting 
the  Chicago  market  voices  the  opinion  of  many 
close  observers.  We  note  his  report: 

“Tire  restrictions  with  possible  rationing  of  gaso¬ 
line,  will  make  the  independent  neighborhood  grocer 
in  the  large  cities  particularly,  enjoy  better  business. 
The  consumers  will  not  drive  to  the  big  food  markets 
where  so-called  bargains  are  temptingly  offered.  The 
super  markets  volume  is  destined  to  drop  off  substan¬ 
tially  because  such  places  depend  on  automobile  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  now  want  to  save  their  cars  and  tires 
for  more  important  purposes.  Independent  retail  gro¬ 
cers  have  the  opportunity  of  their  lives  and  the  jobbing 
distributors  were  a  unit  in  the  thought  that — they 
would  help  as  never  in  the  past.” 

Advices  from  one  or  more  leading  canners  are  that 
as  soon  as  Government  requirements  have  been  secured 
from  1942  packs  the  remainder  of  their  packs  will  be 
pro  rated  among  their  present  customers.  These  post¬ 
ings  are  interesting  when  addressed  to  present  day 
buyers,  but  just  what  are  the  canners  as  a  whole  doing 
about  making  operative  any  plan  for  the  clearing  of 
retail  decks  for  the  reception  of  these  pro  rated  de¬ 
liveries  in  the  summer  and  fall?  We  are  on  ticklish 
ground  I’ll  admit  when  asking  this  question  but  it  will 
soon  be  bothering  the  most  of  us,  why  not  look  facts 
in  the  face  and  stop  quibbling?  Visitors  from  Chicago 
at  the  convention  tell  with  laughs  about  the  stock  of 
two  tins  of  tuna  fish  as  representing  the  scarcity  of 
canned  tuna,  but  in  many  retail  stocks  you’ll  find  tuna 
fish.  Canned  salmon  is  higher  in  price  at  retail,  very 
much  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  you’ll  still  find 
canned  salmon  in  retail  hands.  Sooner  or  later  this 
season  we  will  probably  find  that  canned  tomatoes  in 
canners’  hands  are  something  that  has  disappeared 
with  the  famed  dodo  until  new  packs  are  available. 
But  I’ll  bet  a  cookie  you  will  still  find  plenty  of  retail 
dealers  who  will  have  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  until 
shipments  from  the  new  pack  are  available!  And 
among  those  having  supplies  for  their  trade  will  no 
doubt  be  the  supers.  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

I  know  that  when  foods  are  scarce  and  high  in  price 
a  fellow  need  not  worry  a  great  deal  about  being  able 
to  shift  stocks  from  one  distributor  to  another  but 
that’s  not  exactly  the  point.  Such  shifts  will  serve  to 
redistribute  stocks,  placing  them  into  final  channels 
of  distribution  but  economy  to  consumers  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  orderly  movement  of  supplies  from  canner  to 
distributor,  to  retailer,  to  housewife.  What  each  can¬ 
ner  ought  to  do  mostly,  right  now,  is  to  see  to  it  as  far 
as  possible  that  his  goods  are  moving  from  the  hands 
of  wholesalers  to  retailers  and  in  turn  to  consumers. 
Too  little  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  merchandising 


of  canned  foods  and  too  much  time  given  to  endless  dis¬ 
cussions.  “Oh,  gosh,  ain’t  it  awful  1”  ’Twas  not  ever 
thus  a  few  months  ago  as  time  passes.  We  know  of 
canners  with  not  nearly  as  many  goods  in  hands  of  re¬ 
tailers  as  at  present,  beseeching  supers  to  hold  sales, 
make  mass  displays  and  otherwise  keep  their  goods 
before  the  consumer.  Today  they  have  as  much  right 
as  then  to  suggest  sales  be  held  and  displays  erected 
to  catch  the  eye  of  shoppers.  Yet  the  average  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  average  canner  seems  to  think  he  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  duty  call  on  a  customer,  and  with 
a  resume  to  him  of  the  chances  of  his  getting  anything 
like  a  normal  delivery  of  goods  next  summer  and  fall. 
That  sort  of  selling  is  a  lot  of  tripe,  and  not  particularly 
attractive  tripe  either. 

CHERRY  WEEK 

The  cherry  canners  are  not  stopping  merchandising 
efforts,  however.  Today  and  yesterday  Cherry  Week 
Posters  were  being  distributed  and  cherry  advertising 
is  appearing  during  Cherry  Week  just  as  it  appeared 
for  so  many  years.  True,  number  two  cans  of  r.  s.  p. 
cherries  will  retail  for  two  cans  for  35  cents  against  a 
selling  price  ten  cents  less  on  two  cans,  but  housewives 
will  still  make  cherry  pies  this  spring.  In  fact,  more 
will  be  made  than  would  have  been  put  into  ovens  if  the 
cherry  canners  had  laid  off  distribution  of  posters  and 
allowed  Cherry  Week  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unheralded. 
Even  if  the  price  at  retail  is  five  cents  a  can  more  than 
it  was  in  1941,  how  much  better  it  is  to  see  stocks 
moved  now  as  far  as  possible  than  it  might  be  to  see 
heavy  holdings  in  hands  of  retail  dealers  carried  into 
1943  and  at  a  price  higher  yet  than  at  present. 

The  placing  of  new  advertising  contracts  on  canned 
foods  at  this  time  may  not  be  advisable,  manufacturing 
problems  will  have  to  be  solved,  labor  obtained,  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  sorts  will  have  to  be  on  hand  and  packs  well 
along  before  a  canner  will  be  justified  in  proposing 
aggressive  merchandising  campaigns  as  we  have 
known  them  on  canned  foods.  All  this  and  more  will 
need  to  be  ironed  out  in  connection  with  the  1942  pack. 
We  need  not  worry  about  that  particularly  for  a  little 
while  but  we  do  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  the 
movement  from  retail  stocks  in  hands  of  retailers  at 
present,  of  the  goods  of  ours  they  have  on  hand  today. 
These  supplies  amount  to  much  more  than  you  think. 
Retailers  are  only  human,  we  have  all  indulged  in  buy¬ 
ing  orgies,  some  day  we’ll  reap  the  headache  unless 
wiser  heads  see  our  predicament  and  get  us  out  of  it. 

The  other  day  a  wholesale  grocer  carrying  a  well 
known  brand  of  cereal  advertised  it  at  a  price  below  the 
market,  about  thirty  cents  a  case  to  be  exact.  One 
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perator  of  a  small  super  market  tried  to  buy  fifty 
ases  at  one  time.  Fortunately  the  direct  representa- 
ive  of  the  mill  and  the  jobber  were  both  alive  to  the 
.situation  and  on  the  job,  each  realizing  the  dealer  was 
.rying  to  get  a  year’s  supply  of  this  cereal  at  the  old 
)rice.  A  year’s  sales  of  any  cereal,  all  in  the  basement, 
all  gathering  moisture  and  tending  to  deteriorate  after 
thirty  days  would  have  been  a  headache  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Canners  in  the  main  are  not  so  far  sighted. 
Sufficient  to  the  day  are  the  sales  thereof  and  never 
mind  the  consequences! 


MOVING  THE  GOODS 

All  right,  have  you  sold  a  lot  of  goods  to  supers? 
Are  you  willing  to  see  them  stay  and  stay  in  stock  or 
would  you  rather  see  them  offered  for  sale  and  disposed 
of  so  that  you  may  ship  others  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall?  What,  you  say  you  will  probably  have  to  pro 
rate  deliveries  in  the  fall ;  you  feel  the  dealer  ought  to 
hang  onto  his  stocks  of  your  goods  so  that  the  consumer 
will  have  a  source  of  supply  when  she  wants  your 
goods?  In  fact  you  want  to  keep  still  and  let  your 
customers  do  with  your  goods  as  they  like  until  you 
are  a  free  seller  again.  Well,  they  will  do  pretty  nearly 
as  they  see  fit  anyway,  but  you  can’t  be  blamed  if  you 
point  out  to  them  the  error  of  their  ways  and  try  to 
help  them  move  your  goods  now  while  the  moving  is 
good. 

The  Coca  Cola  case  in  our  office  is  empty  half  of  the 
time  nowadays,  but  I  still  read  newspaper  ads,  and 
those  in  national  magazines,  extolling  the  virtues  of 
Coca  Cola.  Because  the  bottlers  of  this  American  drink 
are  short  of  stocks  is  no  reason  in  their  minds  why  they 
should  let  all  the  business  pass  to  competitors  who  are 
anxious  to  make  capital  of  the  inability  of  the  Coca 
Cola  people  to  take  care  of  their  regular  trade.  Do 
not  worry  about  too  many  folks  having  to  rush  hither 
and  yon  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  of  1942  for 
supplies  of  canned  foods.  In  the  past  months  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  have  loaded  their 
cellars  and  garages  with  canned  foods  as  well  as  sugar, 
and  someday  they  are  going  to  stop  buying  anymore 
until  their  present  supply  has  all  been  used  down  to 
the  last  can.  When  this  movement  to  use  up  what  is 


on  hand  starts,  you  won’t  see  a  can  a  week  of  your 
goods  move  into  consumers’  hands.  When  John  Public 
and  his  wife  decide  they  have  had  enough  of  laying 
by,  they  will  also  decide  they  had  better  eat  up  what 
is  in  their  possession  before  they  buy  any  more  food. 
Then  you  will  wish  your  distributors  had  been  a  little 
more  aggressive  about  disposing  of  your  stocks. 

KEEP  UP  PERSONAL  EFFORTS 

You  need  not  enter  into  expensive  arrangements  for 
the  advertising  support  of  your  brands  but  you  ought 
to  use  your  personal  efforts  and  direct  those  of  your 
remaining  sales  force  toward  seeing  that  goods  now 
in  the  hands  of  retail  distributors,  especially  large 
super  markets  dependent  on  automobile  trade,  are  dis¬ 
played  adequately  and  offered  to  the  housewives  of  the 
country  at  prices  that  are  fair  to  all  concerned.  If 
you  have  any  dealers’  helps  remaining  from  other 
years,  get  them  out  if  they  are  still  in  the  mode,  dis¬ 
tribute  them  to  your  customers,  start  little  display 
contests,  work  toward  having  your  foods  displayed  at 
all  times  so  that  other  foods  do  not  seize  all  the  sales 
limelight.  Inquire  particularly  into  the  movement  of 
stocks  from  super  markets  to  homes  since  January 
first.  Watch  closely  for  any  slacking  off  in  consumer 
demand  and  then  do  all  you  can  toward  encouraging  it. 

Lastly,  with  a  trend  toward  increased  sales  by  in¬ 
dependent  dealers,  anything  you  may  devise  in  the  way 
of  sales  helps  for  them  will  be  doubly  welcome  and  no 
doubt  effective.  Among  the  aids  to  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  goods  you  may  well  go  back  to  policy  leaf¬ 
lets,  short  histories  of  your  products,  labels  and  pack¬ 
ages.  The  more  information  you  may  circulate  about 
your  goods  the  better  prepared  your  distributors  will 
be  to  do  an  adequate  sales  job  on  them.  Above  all  else, 
take  your  brokers  into  your  confidence,  and  if  you  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  any  possible  shift  in  retail  distri¬ 
bution  of  your  products,  secure  their  advice  before 
finally  making  any  radical  change  in  your  distribution 
of  goods  remaining  after  Uncle  Samuel  has  taken  his 
bit. 

Your  sales  and  profits  will  be  better  assured  in  1942 
by  your  following  all  or  a  part  at  least  of  these 
recommendations. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tjhlje  l[JM][nnE]D>  Westminster.  Jdci. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WPB  TAKES  CONTROL  OF  SUGAR 

The  War  Production  Board,  February 
15,  took  over  control  of  the  entire  1942 
raw  cane  sugar  supply. 

It  issued  an  order  (M-98)  providing 
that: 

1.  No  person  other  than  a  refiner  or  a 
manufacturer,  or  the  agent  of  a  refiner  or 
a  manufacturer,  may  purchase,  import,  or 
accept  delivery  of  raw  sugar  during  1942. 

2.  No  refiner  may  purchase,  import,  or 
accept  delivery  of  more  raw  sugar  in 
1942  than  is  allotted  to  him  by  the  WPB. 

3.  No  manufacturer  may  import  or 
accept  delivery  of  more  raw  sugar  than 
is  permitted  him  under  General  Prefer- 
encce  Order  M-55  as  amended  (the  order 
restricting  the  use  or  resale  of  refined 
sugar).  Thus,  the  manufacturer  using 
raw  sugar  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  manufacturer  using  refined 
sugar. 

Concurrently,  the  WPB  issued  a  sup¬ 
plementary  order  fixing  the  allotment 
of  raw  sugar  for  every  refinery  in  the 
country  for  the  period  from  January  1 
to  September  30,  1942. 

Those  allotments  follow: 

(Short  tons, 
raw  value) 


American  Sutrar  Refining  Co .  668,723 

J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc .  23,992 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corp: 

West  Coast  .  291,806 

East  Coast  .  98,501 

Colonial  Sugars,  Inc .  87,783 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc .  106,415 

Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc .  49,925 

Imperial  Sugar  Co .  79,946 

W,  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  & 

itiolasses  Co .  121,982 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co .  441,437 

Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co .  158,848 

Refined  Syrups  &  Sugars,  Inc .  77,356 

Revere  Sugar  Refinery .  115,862 

Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp .  46,880 

South  Coast  Corporation .  5,906 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc .  13,995 

Sucrest  Corporation  and  Affiliates .  62,490 

Western  Sugar  Refinery : 

West  Coast  .  69,836 

East  Coast  .  45,231 

Tea  Garden  Products  Co .  454 


These  allotments  are  subject  to  change 
by  the  Director  of  Industry  Operations. 
Each  purchase,  importation  or  delivery 
within  the  allotments,  except  for  pur¬ 
chase  and  deliveries  from  Hawaii,  must 
be  specifically  authorized  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 

ALASKA  PACKERS  EARNINGS 

The  Alaska  Packers  Association,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  reports  net  earnings  of 
$17.07  a  share  for  1941,  the  best  showing 
since  1934.  Revenues  from  sales  of  sal¬ 
mon,  chartering  of  ships  and  wharfage 
were  slightly  lower  than  in  1940,  but 
lower  expenses  and  the  sale  of  capital 
assets,  including  ships,  made  it  possible 
to  report  a  profit  of  $977,066,  after 
charges.  The  salmon  inventory  at  the 
end  of  1941  amounted  to  but  $239,140, 
against  $1,239,263  a  year  earlier  and  $6,- 
094,485  at  the  end  of  1939. 


SPEED  TEXAS  SMELTER  CONSTRUCTION 

The  United  States  tin  smelter  now 
under  construction  in  Texas  will  be 
rushed  to  completion  with  the  assistance 
of  an  A-l-a  rating  for  materials,  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  Director  of  Industry  Opera¬ 
tions,  announced  February  12. 

The  higher  preference  rating  will  per¬ 
mit  more  rapid  delivery  for  certain  neces¬ 
sary  items  which  have  been  ordered  but 
not  yet  delivered. 

The  plant,  which  was  started  as  an 
18,000-ton  smelter,  has  been  increased  to 
52,000  tons  capacity  and  may  be  in¬ 
creased  further.  It  will  process  Bolivian 
tin  ore,  as  well  as  concentrates  from 
Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  the  Pacific. 

While  Bolivian  ore  is  not  expected  in 
sufficient  volume  to  keep  the  smelter  in 
full  operation  over  a  long  period  it  has  a 
large  supply  of  ore  on  hand  and  any 
further  reshuffling  of  military  forces 
around  the  world  may  result  in  concen¬ 
trates  from  other  areas  reaching  this 
country,  the  War  Production  Board 
states. 


JEWELERS  TIN  FROZEN 

The  War  Production  Board  February 
14th,  froze  all  tin  and  tin-bearing  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  hands  of  manufacturing 
jewelers,  J.  S.  Knowlson,  Director  of 
Industry  Operations,  announced. 

Jewelers  are  prohibited  from  melting, 
fabricating,  assembling,  or  in  any  way 
changing  the  form  of  tin  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  according  to  the  terms  of  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  1  to  Order  M-43-a. 

It  is  estimated  approximately  a  million 
pounds  of  tin  are  in  the  hands  of  manu¬ 
facturing  jewelers.  This  action  prevents 
any  further  fabrication  and  makes  the 
metal  available  for  purchase  or  requi¬ 
sition  by  the  WPB. 


UNIONS  PLAN  OPERATION  OF 
SALMON  CANNERIES 

Practical  plans  for  operation  of  Alaska 
fisheries,  despite  the  war,  were  drawn 
up  and  submitted  by  six  CIO  and  AFL 
unions  in  a  joint  conference  just  con¬ 
cluded  in  Seattle.  Chief  point  in  the 
plans  is  the  proposal  for  an  industry 
council  patterned  on  the  Murray  plan, 
with  representation  by  labor,  industry 
and  government. 

Pooling  of  boats,  gear  and  personnel, 
adequate  protection  against  sabotage, 
war  risk  insurance  for  fishermen,  defer¬ 
ments  from  military  service  where  neces¬ 
sary,  and  flexible  fishing  regulations  to 
meet  war  conditions  were  included  in  the 
plans. 

The  unions  proposed  the  plan  to  meet 
the  government’s  call  for  a  much  greater 
canned  salmon  pack  this  year  to  fill  war 
needs.  So  far  the  industry  has  agreed  to 


meet  on  specific  issues,  but  has  not  con¬ 
sented  to  the  industry  council  proposal. 

Unions  represented  were  the  CIO 
Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers,  the 
Alaska  Fishermen,  the  Seattle  CIO 
Council,  the  United  Fishermen,  the  Can¬ 
nery  and  Agricultural  Workers,  the 
American  Communications  Association, 
and  Local  79  of  the  AFL  Machinists, 
Seattle.  Minimum  of  $175  per  month 
for  cannery  workers  is  being  asked. 

ORANGE  JUICE  GRADES 

A  draft  of  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades 
for  Canned  Orange  Juice  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  USD  A,  which  has  been 
sent  to  all  interested  persons  who  may 
care  to  comment  or  offer  constructive 
criticism,  before  promulgation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  new 
standards  become  effective  as  of  March 
2,  1942. 

80  TESTED  RECIPES 

Featuring  over  70  individual  canned 
food  products,  the  new  American  Can 
Company  booklet  “80  Tested  Canned 
Food  Recipes”  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
authoritative  Canco  booklets  designed  to 
benefit  the  canners  of  the  nation.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Canco  Testing  Kitchen,  the 
booklet  will  be  distributed  to  the  key 
home  economists,  dietitians,  nutritionists 
and  food  editors  throughout  the  country 
who  influence  consumers’  good  buying 
habits. 

A  sequel  to  the  recently  issued  “Help 
Make  America  Strong,”  which  showed 
the  part  canned  foods  can  play  in  the 
national  nutrition  program,  “80  Tested 
Canned  Food  Recipes”  presents  the  ac¬ 
tual  preparation  of  dishes  that  will  aid 
in  producing  and  maintaining  family 
good  health.  Only  canned  foods  are  used 
and  the  recipes  range  from  soups  to  des¬ 
serts,  vegetables  to  hearty  meat  dishes. 
An  ideal  daily  menu  based  on  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  laid  down  by  the  national 
nutrition  program  makes  up  the  center 
of  the  book,  highlighted  by  graphic 
natural-color  photographs. 

Foreword  to  the  booklet  points  out  that 
canned  foods  are  cooked  foods  and  have 
the  same  place  in  a  normal  balanced  diet 
as  do  any  other  cooked  foods.  The  fact 
that  canned  foods  need  only  be  seasoned, 
heated  and  served  saves  the  homemaker 
long  hours  of  preparation  and  allows  her 
more  time  for  the  many  other  important 
activities  of  the  day. 

BOOTH  PROFITS 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  reports  sales  for  the 
11  months  ended  January  31,  1942, 
amounting  to  $4,455,784.  Profit,  after 
all  charges,  including  estimated  Federal 
taxes,  amounted  to  $349,917. 
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CHAPMAN 


HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR 
WASHER 


SPLIT  LOAD  PEA  REGRADER 

The  only  Pea  Grader  that  splits  the  load  to  get  quadruple 
capacity  on  the  screen  and  then  regrades  the  split.  Built 
to  set  in  the  same  space  as  your  old  Colossus  Grader. 

A  Single  Unit  or  A  Complete  Canning  Plant  for  any  Product 

THE  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 


A  ^euA  iieml  Cx^uifmtedit 

PEA  CANNERS 


That  will  help  maintain  quality  and  assist 
in  the  production  of  the  huge  packs  asked. 


WET  WASHER 

A  triple  purpose  machine  for  clean¬ 
ing,  washing,  conveying  peas,  beans 
and  whole  grain  corn.  Built  on  the 
principle  of  separation  by  flotation 
and  hydraulic  conveying.  Forced 
agitated  washing  separates  the  food 
from  foreign  material.  No  mashing. 
Auxiliary  screen  cleans  the  water, 
eliminating  necessity  for  attendant. 


For  removing  splits 
skins,  stones  and 
other  foreign  material 


QUALITY  GRADER  &  CLEANER 

Using  the  flow^system  for  quality  separ- 
^  ation.  Three  streams  of  liquid  separate  the 
I  peas  for  quality  with  a  minimum  absorp- 
I  tion  of  brine.  Both  sinkers  and  floaters 
are  out  of  the  machine  in  2  to  4  seconds. 
Can  also  be  used  as  a  cleaner  for  whole 
grain  corn  and  other  products,  and  as  a 
quality  separator  for  lima  beans. 

A  combination  machine  for  various  uses. 
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U.  S.  ARMY  REPRESENTATIVES  VISIT  CANCO’S  EXHIBIT 

Among  the  thousands  who  milled  around  the  American  Can  Company’s  Exhibit  at  N.C.A. 

Convention  in  the  Hotel  Stevens.  Chicago,  were  many  members  of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  The  exhibit, 
following  the  theme.  The  Industry  Enlists,  devoted  five  of  its  eight  panels  to  actual  defense  topics^ 
Panel  one.  For  War  Production,  showed  metal  containers  of  all  sorts  used  in  the  present  war.  The  fifth 
panel  by  means  of  a  dramatic  diorama,  depicted  the  relation  of  cann^  foods  to  wars  and  the  progress 
caused  by  wars  in  the  industry  bejrinninK  with  the  inception  of  canning:  at  Napoleon’s  request.  throuRn 
the  Spanish-Amcrican  War  to  World  War  I.  Panel  number  six  featur^  the  American  Can  Company  s 
new  Canned  Food  Manual  (for  the  Army)  with  pictures  of  an  army  kitchen  and  copies  of  the  manual. 
The  eiRhth  panel  illustrated  the  army  food  dollar  showing  the  comparative  amounts  spent  for  civilian 
and  military  uses. 

Standing  in  front  of  panel  five  we  have  (left  to  right)  Mr.  G.  C.  Scott.  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Clair  of  the  Republic  Food  Products  Company,  Chicago, 
flanking  Brig,  General  Joseph  E.  Barzynski,  Commanding  General  of  the  Quartermaster  Depot,  Chicago. 
On  the  right  of  Mr.  Clair  are  Clolonel  R.  A.  Isker,  head  of  the  Army  Subsistence  Research  Laboratory  in 
Chicago,  Major  L.  O.  Whitaker,  second  in  command  in  the  Procurement  Department  and  Captain  W.  W. 
Gildersleave,  Adjutant  in  charge  of  public  relations  and  publicity.  The  men  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  ration  containers  of  World  War  I  as  compared  with  containers  used  for  the  present  field  ration. 


“FOOD  MACHINERY”  CAMPAIGN 
EMPHASIZES  IMPORTANCE  OF  CANNED 
GOODS  TO  WAR  VICTORY 

A  unique  and  timely  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  is  being  released  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  fea¬ 
turing  the  vital  role  that  canned  foods 
play  in  modern  warfare. 

The  headings  and  introductory  copy  of 
these  advertisements  make  no  mention  of 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  or  any  of 
its  products.  Instead  they  call  attention 
to  and  describe  the  immense  value  of  the 
entire  canning  industry  in  war-time,  and 
especially  in  the  present  world  conflict. 

Some  of  these  headings  read,  “In  War 
or  Peace,  Canned  Food  is  Safe  Food”; 
“A  Modern  Army  Marches  on  its 
Stomach — Canned  Foods  are  Vital  to 
Victory”;  “At  the  Front  and  at  Home, 
Canned  Foods  will  Help  us  Win”;  and 
“The  Best  Fed  Army  and  Navy  in  the 
World,  Thanks  to  the  Best  Canned 
Foods.”  Illustrations  show  various  di¬ 
visions  of  the  nation’s  armed  forces. 

In  commenting  on  this  unusual  cam¬ 
paign,  Mr.  Neal  S.  Sells,  Manager  of  the 
Sprague-Sells  Division  of  Food  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation,  says:  “Our  purpose  is 
to  imbue  the  canning  industry  with 
pride  in  its  own  ability  for  achievement.” 

Although  all  canners  know  that  canned 
food  is  a  war-time  invention  that  origi¬ 
nated  with  Napoleon’s  army,  not  all  can¬ 
ners  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
their  product  can  play  in  modern  war¬ 
fare.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
final  year  of  our  participation  in  the  first 
World  War,  half  a  billion  cans  of  food 
were  produced  by  American  canners  for 


our  army  in  war  service.  Naturally, 
with  the  tremendous  advances  made  in 
canning  processes  during  the  past  20 
years,  American  canners  are  now  capable 
of  far  greater  production.  Furthermore, 
the  trend  of  “bringing  the  cannery  to  the 
farm”  assures  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  canned-fresh  foods  to  help  win  the 
victory. 


NATIONAL  CAN  SALESMAN  DIES 

Charles  D.  Henriques,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  salesman  of  National  Can  Cor¬ 
poration,  died  at  his  home  in  January. 
Death  resulted  from  a  heart  attack,  thus 
terminating  the  career  of  one  of  the  can 
industry’s  oldest  and  most  respected 
members. 

During  a  period  of  50  years,  which 
witnessed  the  rise  of  the  can-making  in¬ 
dustry  from  its  infancy  to  its  present 
major  status,  Mr.  Henriques  was  actively 
engaged  in  both  manufacture  and  sales. 
During  World  War  I,  as  president  of 
The  Gotham  Can  Company,  he  was  large¬ 
ly  instrumental  in  modernizing  the 
manufacture  of  cans.  Vast  military  re¬ 
quirements  necessitated  automatic  pro¬ 
duction  to  replace  the  crude  methods  then 
employed.  Mr.  Henriques  played  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  effecting  this  vital  change¬ 
over.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  supplying 
the  army  with  ration  cans. 

After  the  war,  he  joined  National  Can 
Corporation  and,  until  his  death,  con¬ 
fined  his  activities  to  selling.  Mr. 
Henriques  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son 
and  a  daughter. 


VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ELECT  JOHNSON 

L.  D.  Johnson  of  Bedford,  Virginia, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Virginia 
Canners  Association  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  held  at  Roanoke  on  February  11  and 
12,  when  over  200  members  and  guests 
were  in  attendance.  G.  H.  Burkholder 
of  Thaxton  was  elected  1st  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  L.  J.  Garst  of  Daleville,  2nd 
Vice-President.  F.  W.  Brugh  of  Fin- 
castle  was  re-elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Child  Labor 
Law  to  permit  children  over  14  years  of 
age  to  work  during  school  vacations,  and 
a  further  recommendation  that  a  fair 
rate  of  pay  for  piece  workers  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration. 

A  NEW  LABEL  FOR  AN  EXCELLENT 
PRODUCT 

“VA”  stands  for  “Victory  for  Amer¬ 
ica,”  “Virginia”  and  a  knockout  for 
Messrs.  Leatherbury  &  Mapp  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  Canning  Company, 
Machipongo,  Virginia.  It’s  a  new  brand 
name  for  those  tender  small  green  Lima 
Beans  for  which  these  gentlemen  are 
justly  famed. 

The  “V”  in  orange  and  the  “A”  in 
yellow  stand  out  prominently  on  a  dark 
blue  background.  Under  this  symbol,  on 
the  main  panel,  in  natural  green  color, 
appears  a  pile  of  the  shelled  limas,  with 
a  dark  blue  inset  carrying  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Tender  Small  Green,  LIMA 
BEANS”  in  white  letters.  On  the  re¬ 
verse  side,  in  an  orange  square  with 
blue  lettering,  there  is  a  description  of 
the  careful  selection  of  seed  stock  and 
growing  supervision,  the  dietetic  value, 
uses  and  number  of  servings.  A  smaller 
yellow  square  offers  free  recipes  in  ex¬ 
change  for  two  VA  labels.  Between  the 
two  panels  in  light  blue,  the  inscription 
“Packed  by  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Machipongo,  Virginia.”  It’s  a  well 
planned,  timely  and  attractive  label  and. 
Oh  yes,  by  the  way,  the  beans  inside  meet 
the  high  quality  standards  of  this  fine 
house  in  every  respect.  No  other  words 
could  pay  them  higher  tribute. 

CHERRY  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  Red  Pitted  Cherries  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1942,  amounted  to  216,690  cases 
of  2s  and  139,952  cases  of  10s,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  668,410  cases  ancl  361,466 
cases  of  2s  and  10s  respectively,  the 
same  date  of  last  year. 

Shipments  for  the  season  to  February 
1  were  703,687  cases  of  2s  and  898,779 
cases  of  10s,  compared  with  1,322,128 
cases  of  2s  and  906,514  cases  of  10s  to 
February  1,  1941, 

BACK  FROM  EASTERN  TRIP 

Roy  L.  Pratt,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  returned  to  his  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  headquarters,  following  attendance 
at  the  Chicago  convention  and  a  trip 
through  leading  Eastern  distributing 
centers. 
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A  MACHINERY  MAN  VIEWS  THE 
CONVENTION 

“This  year’s  convention  has  been  a 
,?lendid  demonstration  of  the  desire  of 
he  canners  and  canning  machinery  man- 
•facturers  to  cooperate  to  the  maximum 
,/ith  the  Government,”  said  William 
deBack,  newly  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  and  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York.  “In  former  years,  the  prevailing 
interest  of  canners  has  been  in  new 
equipment.  Today  it  centered  around 
new  or  improved  methods  of  processing 
which  will  accomplish  two  definite  pur¬ 
poses.  First,  to  improve  facilities  to 
provide  increased  packs.  Second,  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  at  the  expenditure  of  a 
minimum  number  of  man  hours.  This 
latter  is  imperative  because  of  the  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  scarcity  of  labor  and  higher 
prevailing  wages. 

“About  the  first  questions  asked  by 
the  canner  were,  ‘What  is  the  maximum 
capacity?’  and,  ‘How  many  operators 
are  required?’  Quality  of  the  pack  was 
also  a  prime  consideration.  Packers 
realize  that,  despite  the  emergency  de¬ 
mands,  uniform  high  quality  must  be 
maintained. 

“As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  demand  for 
new  equipment  exceeds  that  in  former 
conventions,  being  even  greater  than  in 
the  peak  year  of  1941.  Sales  have  been 


unusually  heavy,  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  secure  priority  certifi¬ 
cates  for  practically  every  piece  of 
equipment.  Had  this  not  been  a  fact, 
we  undoubtedly  would  have  more  than 
doubled  the  volume. 

“We  manufacturers  of  canning  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  hard  pressed  to  make  de¬ 
liveries  in  time  for  the  crops  due  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  essential  metals.  But  we 
feel  that  the  Government  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  of  releasing  enough  metals 
for  the  manufacture  of  canning  equip¬ 
ment  to  insure  the  necessary  wartime 
pack. 

“Canning  machinery  manufacturers  in 
general  seem  to  want  to  do  something 
in  their  power  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government’s  metal  conservation  policy 
by  substituting  less  critical  metals  in 
order  to  release  stainless  steel,  nickel, 
brass  and  copper  wherever  possible. 

“Most  canning  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  arrangements  to  grad¬ 
ually  convert  their  plants  to  defense 
production.  As  soon  as  the  canner’s  re¬ 
quirements  are  met,  most  plants  will 
be  ready  to  produce  needed  defense 
materials.” 

The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  has  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Frank  Fairbanks  of  Horix 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chairman ; 
Neal  Sells  of  Food  Machinery,  George 
H.  Tay  of  Lee  Metal  Products  and  Wil¬ 


liam  deBack  of  Chisholm-Ryder  Co., 
Inc. 

This  committee  will  endeavor  to  assist 
all  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
not  at  the  present  engaged  in  defense 
work.  A  list  of  facilities  available  will 
be  prepared  and  placed  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  order  to  secure  defense  contracts. 

“The  sentiment  of  all  manufacturers 
with  whom  I  have  had  discussions  seemed 
to  be  to  keep  in  full  production  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  canner  and  in 
national  defense. 

“Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Food 
Processing  Section  of  the  industrial 
branch  of  the  War  Production  Board,  in 
his  message  to  the  Association,  showed 
clearly  that  there  was  no  question  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  aid 
us  in  securing  materials  so  that  the  can¬ 
ners  may  have  the  equipment  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  planned  food  production 
program.  Mr.  S.  O.  Neal,  Technical  Ad¬ 
viser  in  the  W.P.B.  has  also  assured  us 
of  every  assistance  from  the  Government. 

“All  in  all,  I  believe  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  more  in  this  Chicago  Meeting 
than  in  any  previous  conferences.  It’s 
all  out  for  food  for  war  needs — all  out 
for  wartime  production.” 

MACHINERY  PLANT  LEASED 

The  plant  of  Can-Pak  Machinery, 
manufacturers  of  canning  equipment,  870 
Savaker  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  been 
leased  to  San  Jose  Manufacturers,  Inc. 


A  ready  market  for 

GOOD  USED  MACHINERY 

There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  un¬ 
needed  used  equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for 
you  to 

TURN  IT  INTO  CASH 

and  fulfill  the  other  fellow’s  need. 

Or  you  may  need  equipment  yourself,  or  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or  need  help,  a  job. 

Whatever  your  needs  state  them  on  the  Wanted 
and  For  Sale  page.  The  cost  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


A  NEW  BROKERAGE  TREND 

Reports  in  food  manufacturing  circles 
indicate  that  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war  have  resulted  in  heightened 
interest  on  the  part  of  many  manufactur¬ 
ing  organizations  of  moderate  size  in  the 
possibility  of  developing  sales  through 
specialty  brokers  operating  well-rounded 
merchandising  services.  The  number  of 
such  brokerage  organizations  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  as  many  sales  organizations  of 
this  type  have  rounded  out  their  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  addition  of  retailer-contact 
forces. 

In  recent  months  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  broker-manufacturer  committee  of 
the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  has  been  compiling  data  on 
members  of  the  brokerage  trade  in  po¬ 
sition  to  offer  well-rounded  selling  ser¬ 
vices  on  specialty  products.  Currently, 
the  two  groups  are  gathering  data  de¬ 
signed  to  afford  a  “yardstick”  to  brokers 
and  manufacturers  on  this  type  of  sales 
service,  to  eliminate  some  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  companies  which  pioneered 
in  this  field. 

This  development  in  the  brokerage 
trade  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
increasing  number  of  canners  who  are 
developing  specialty  products,  or  who  are 
endeavoring  to  build  up  their  volume  of 
sales  of  goods  distributed  under  their 
own  labels. 

FOOD  HOARDING  WARNING 

Reports  from  many  sections  of  the 
chain  and  wholesale  grocery  trades  this 
week  indicate  that  the  wave  of  consumer 
food  hoarding  touched  off  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  the  Pacific  in  early  De¬ 
cember  is  definitely  on  the  wane. 

Imminence  of  sugar  rationing,  and 
blunt  warnings  from  Washington  that 
untoward  accumulation  of  other  food 
products  will  lead  to  similar  action,  is 
largely  credited  with  bringing  about  this 
subsiding  of  consumer  hysteria  with  re¬ 
gard  to  future  food  supplies. 

VOLUNTARY  RATIONING 

Many  wholesale  grocers  have  now 
made  effective  voluntary  rationing  pro¬ 
grams  covering  their  sales  to  the  retail 
trade,  and  current  indications  are  that 
this  program  will  be  continued,  at  least 
well  into  the  1942  producing  and  packing 
season. 

In  the  case  of  most  jobbers,  stocks  of 
canned  foods  are  being  closely  guarded 
to  insure  a  balanced  supply-demand  po¬ 
sition  over  the  remainder  of  the  current 
marketing  season,  and  sales  of  other 
foods  are  also  being  limited  to  the  normal 
needs  of  their  retail  grocer  customers. 
This  policy  has  resulted  in  little  protest 
by  the  retail  trade,  due  in  large  measure, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  most  grocers 
were  well  stocked  up  on  essentials  by  the 
time  their  wholesalers  got  around  to  the 
voluntary  rationing  move. 


PACKAGING  PROBLEMS 

The  War  Production  Board’s  recent 
order  regulating  the  use  of  tin  containers 
for  food  packaging  is  keeping  manufac¬ 
turers  of  many  products  busy  in  develop¬ 
ing  substitute  packaging  for  their 
products. 

Packers  of  baked  beans  in  particular 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  order,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  experiments  with 
alternative  container  materials  are  now 
under  way,  with  chip  boa,;d  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  probable  successor  to  the 
conventional  can  for  some  brands. 

The  limitation  order  particularly  af¬ 
fects  packers  of  products  which  are 
ruled  non-essentials  in  a  wartime  econ¬ 
omy,  this  class  including  a  number  of 
canners  whose  lines  have  consisted  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  specialties. 

Interesting  announcements  on  new 
packing  plans  are  looked  for  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  “MENACE” 

Canners  and  wholesale  grocers  who 
may  have  been  disturbed  over  recent 
reports  anent  the  possibility  of  dehy¬ 
drated  foods  crowding  out  canned  foods 
in  some  instances  will  be  much  interested 
in  the  following  terse  report  in  “Food 
Field  Reporter”: — 

“When  the  dehydrators  met  in  Chicago 
recently,  the  meeting  started  off  in  a 
comfortable  atmosphere.  The  boys 
thought  they  would  have  a  chance  to 
compare  notes  on  production  problems. 
It  would  be  nice  to  hear  how  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  orders  they  were 
going  to  get  from  the  Government  and 
perhaps  the  Government  might  kick  in  a 
cool  million  for  research. 

“Col.  Logan  of  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster 
Corps  changed  all  that:  He  said  that,  by 
and  large,  the  products  of  the  industry 
were  not  up  to  army  standards.” 

A  BANANA  SHORTAGE 

The  old  song  “Yes,  We  Have  No 
Bananas”  may  be  revived  shortly,  as  the 
scarcity  of  shipping  facilities  cuts 
sharply  into  the  imports  of  this  fruit, 
which  now  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  volume  of  the  perishables  depart¬ 
ments  of  most  chains  and  wholesale 
grocers. 

Numerous  sailings  of  banana  boats 
have  been  cancelled,  and  the  Navy  is 
tightly  regulating  the  movement  of  all 
vessels  in  the  Caribbean  area  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  outbreak  of  enemy  subma¬ 
rine  activity  in  that  area. 

GENERAL  FOODS  ELECTS 

Wm.  M.  Robbins,  president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  General 
Foods  Corporation,  parent  organization. 
Mr.  Robbins  has  been  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1924,  and  had  held  many  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  posts  with  subsi¬ 


diary  companies  prior  to  his  election  to 
president  of  the  sales  company,  which  he 
will  continue  to  head. 

At  the  same  time  Ernest  L.  Woodward 
was  elected  a  director  of  General  Foods 
Corporation.  Mr.  Woodward  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  old  Jell-0  Com¬ 
pany,  sale  of  which  to  the  Postum  or¬ 
ganization  in  1925  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  food  company  consolida¬ 
tions  which  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  General  Foods  Corporation  in  1929. 


75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

C.  F.  Mueller  Co.,  pioneer  manufac¬ 
turers  of  macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  similar 
products,  with  plant  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  launched  a  celebration  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  firm 
in  1867  by  the  late  Christian  F.  Mueller. 
The  company  has  been  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Mueller  family  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  the  present  management  be¬ 
ing  headed  by  Henry  Mueller,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  company. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


Harry  H.  Fair  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  large  fish  packers, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
recently  of  Frank  E.  Booth.  Grace  Davis 
Booth  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Julius  A.  Landsberger,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $281,080,  according  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  tax  report.  He  passed  away 
last  September. 

R.  S.  Fenster  has  filed  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  in  business  at  6409 
Commodore  Sloat  Drive,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  as  the  Modern  Canning  Company. 

Edward  R.  Smith  and  Charles  Hansen 
have  purchased  the  Hedges-Buck  Co., 
wholesale  grocers  of  Stockton,  Calif., 
from  the  Bert  McDowell  Company.  The 
purchase  includes  all  stock  and  fixtures. 

The  Milk  Producers  Association,  Fal¬ 
lon,  Nev.,  plans  to  erect  an  addition  to 
its  plant  and  install  a  powdered  milk 
unit. 


PRESERVATIVE  RULED  OUT 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Board  of  Public  Health  held 
at  San  Francisco,  a  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  which  prohibits  the  use  of  monochlora- 
cetic  acid  as  a  preservative  in  foods.  It 
was  set  forth  that  the  use  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  as  a  food  and  beverage  preservative 
may  be  avoided  by  good  manufacturing 
practice,  as  other  means  of  preservation 
are  readily  available. 
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•  Using  the  Almanac  you  get  your  ad  in  the  canner's  reference  book,  right 
along  with  the  industry's  packs,  prices,  acreages,  yields,  production,  food 
laws,  labeling  requirements,  U.  S.  Grades  for  determining  the  quality  of  the 
canned  product,  classified  buyers  directory  and  such  other  data  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  every  progressive  canner,  wholesale  grocery  buyer  and  food 
broker.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  continued  attention  and  a  full  year  of  advertising  benefit. 

•  In  the  "Food  for  Freedom"  program  designed  to  provide  adequate  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  civilian,  military  and  lend-lease  needs,  the  1942  Almanac  will  be 
used  more  than  ever  before.  It's  the  opportunity  to  make  one  small  cost  keep 
your  identity  thru  a  crisis,  to  hold  present  customers  and  to  build  for  the 
future.  Each  subscriber  to  "THE  CANNING  TRADE"  receives  one  copy 
without  cost.  Price  otherwise  $1 .00. 

•  CLASSIFIED  LISTING — Each  advertiser  receives  a  classified  listing  in 
the  special  "Where  to  Buy"  Section  which  also  shows  the  firm  name,  address, 
and  page  number  of  advertisement  for  reference. 

•  RATES — $100.00  per  page,  $60.00  per  half  page.  Trim  size  6x9.  Ready 
about  April  1  st.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve  a  good  position. 
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FOOD 

PRODUCTS 


VARIETY — There  are  over  100  Del  Monte  products.  This 
wide  variety  is  more  important  than  ever  now,  with 
wartime  emphasis  on  nutritional  needs  and  your  war¬ 
time  problems  of  supplying  those  needs. 

PACKAGING — Del  Monte  Foods  include  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  cans  and  in  glass,  dried  fruits  and  raisins  in 
cartons,  coffee  in  cans  and  jars,  condiments,  preserves, 
juices,  and  other  foods. 


QUALITY — The  Del  Monte  label  is  the  guarantee  of  Del 
Monte  Quality — whatever  the  product,  whatever  the 
kind  of  container.  And  Del  Monte’s  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  can  help  introduce  less  known  foods  to  your  custo¬ 
mers,  just  as  it  assures  a  ready,  market  for  old  stand- 


THIS  YEAR — the  progressive  merchandiser  will  make  sure 
his  customers  know  about  every  Del  Monte  item  he 
handles — for  better  business  now,  and  in  the  future  too. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Market  in  a  Pause  —  Stocks  of  All 
Kinds  in  First  Hands  Largely  Cone — Con¬ 
sumption  Higher  Than  Ever — Ceiling  on 
Wholesale  Prices? — Vastly  Increased  Packs 
Needed — Your  Duty  As  a  Canner. 

PAUSE — The  canned  foods  market 
has  not  had  time  as  yet  to  fully 
digest  the  real  “mouthful”  handed 
it  in  the  Can  Restriction  order,  to 
so  call  it.  And  it  will  be  some  time 
before  all  the  details  are  under¬ 
stood  by  the  majority.  The  com¬ 
forting  thing  is  that  the  industry, 
as  a  whole  and  not  just  the  canners, 
has  taken  it  in  the  real  American 
spirit:  well,  it  has  to  be  done,  and 
we  accept  it,  and  will  live  under  it. 
Contrary  to  predictions  made  when 
this  question  of  can  simplification 
was  approached  years  ago,  that  the 
buyers  would  revolt  because  it 
would  upset  their  merchandising, 
the  expression  generally  has  been 
that  the  elimination  of  the  small 
sizes  is  of  no  material  consequence, 
and  that  the  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sizes  is  welcome.  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  some  items  from  the  list 
of  canned  products,  particularly 
baked  beans,  presents  greater  diffi¬ 
culties,  since  it  is  affecting  the 
prices  on  dried  beans,  etc.  All  of 
which  brings  closer  to  us  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  we  are  at  war! 

As  we  go  to  press  the  rumor  is 
that  OPA  is  ready  to  announce  a 
ceiling  on  wholesale  prices  of 
canned  foods..  This  is  not  wholly 
unexpected  because  the  prices  of 
some  items  have  certainly  been  on 
Lhe  move  upwards,  and  there  have 
been  loud  wails  from  consumers 
that  retail  prices  of  canned  foods 
ire  all  out  of  reason.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  ceiling  will  cover 
retailing,  through  the  control  of 
vholesale  prices.  The  rumor  says 
prices  will  be  based  on  those  ruling 
ffiout  February  1st.  Do  not  jump 
it  conclusions  as  to  the  details,  and 
remember  this  is  merely  a  rumor, 
iut  it  seems  to  have  solid  backing 
vhich  is  the  reason  for  our  violat- 
.ng  our  determination  not  to  men¬ 
tion  anything  until  it  is  official. 


Most  of  you  will  be  able  to  hear 
about  this  ceiling  and  smile,  since 
you  are  out  of  goods,  or  so  low  that 
it  can  do  no  material  harm. 

In  fact  it  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  stocks  are  cleaning  out  that 
impresses  us  most  this  week.  From 
all  sections  come  reports  that 
though  buyers  would  take  more 
goods  the  canners  are  cleaned  out, 
even  among  staples,  like  canned 
tomatoes,  peas,  corn  and,  of  course, 
stringless  beans,  spinach,  etc.  Read 
the  market  reports  which  follow, 
and  note  that  brokers  everywhere 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  sell,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  reports  to  our 
Correspondents.  That  would  seem 
to  have  affected  the  market  more 
than  the  war  actions,  and  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  feature  that  never  before 
existed:  the  market  without  first¬ 
hand  supplies.  Where  are  “the 
normal  carry-overs”?  The  ceiling 
will  pull  out  any  horded  stocks — if 
there  be  any  such — and  it  will 
cause  buyers  to  take  in  the  goods 
“sold  but  not  shipped” ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  distributors  have 
enough  goods  to  keep  the  consum¬ 
ing  market  reasonably  supplied 
until  new  packing,  for  it  is  not  good 
for  the  canned  foods  to  have  any¬ 
one  ask  for  and  not  be  able  to  get 
accustomed  goods.  The  effect  may 
be  to  turn  consumers  to  other  forms 
of  foods,  and  that  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  canners. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  the 
Doubting  Thomases  who  will  scoff 
at  the  reported  cleaned-out  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  of  staples.  They 
are  the  same  ones  who  got  caught 
in  the  rapidly  rising  price  market. 
But  let  them  look  at  the  Canned 
Corn  Stocks  and  Shipments,  just 
issued  by  the  N.C.A.  Here  you  are : 
Stocks  Feb.  1,  1942....  7,646,588  cs. 
Stocks  Jan.  1,  1942....10,588,253  cs. 
Stocks  Feb.  1,  1941....  7,627,285  cs. 
Shipments,  Aug.  1,  ’41 

to  Feb.  1,  ’42 . 19,546,927  cs. 

Shipments,  Aug.  1,  ’40 

to  Feb.  1,  ’41 . 11,530,101  cs. 

Sales  of  canned  corn  (and  this 
is  not  one  of  the  favored  items  on 


the  Government’s  list)  averaging 
better  than  three  million  cases  per 
month.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself, 
and  it  will  show  you  that  canned 
foods  demand  is  far  and  away 
heavier  than  ever  known  before. 
And  you  canners  realize  that  this 
demand  will  increase  as  time  goes 
on,  and  the  war  progresses — not 
just  for  canned  corn  but  for  all 
manner  of  canned  foods — and  then 
see  if  the  Government  has  asked 
for  a  large  enough  increase  in  the 
packs.  It  is  our  guess  that  all 
packs  of  canned  foods,  including 
the  new  marks  set  for  tomatoes, 
peas  and  stringless  beans,  will  have 
to  be  increased  25  per  cent  higher 
than  now  set  just  to  take  care  of 
this  demand.  And  Lend-Lease  de¬ 
mands  will  not  be  lower;  just  the 
reverse,  they  will  be  much  heavier. 
And  so  will  our  Government  de¬ 
mands,  as  our  armed  forces  are 
increased,  and  become  active. 

To  us  it  looks  like  there  is  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  draw  attention 
away  from  canned  foods;  to  urge 
an  increase  in  home-canning  out¬ 
puts,  and  in  canning  at  home,  to 
take  the  weight  off  commercial 
canned  foods.  Your  job,  then,  is 
to  make  extra  efforts  to  get  out 
every  acreage  of  canning  crops  pos¬ 
sible;  to  plead  with  and  convince 
all  growers  that  they  owe  this  as 
a  war-duty.  And  at  the  same  time 
get  busy  with  your  clubs  and 
societies,  your  school  boards  and 
colleges,  to  help  furnish  the  needed 
farm  labor.  Boys  and  girls  of  14 
years  and  up  can  profitably  and 
healthfully  do  these  jobs.  The 
restrictions  must  be  lifted,  for  the 
duration.  And  at  the  same  time 
impress  the  club  ladies  who  pos¬ 
sibly  never  before  did  a  day’s  work, 
to  take  jobs  in  the  canneries,  help¬ 
ing  conserve  these  food  crops.  Yes, 
they  will  gladly  do  it,  for  they  seem 
to  have  more  patriotism  about  them 
than  many  men  have.  It  is  the 
women  in  Russia  and  Europe  who 
are  generating  the  opposition  to 
Hitler,  and  helping  their  men. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  Molly 
Pitchers  in  our  land. 
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MARKET  PRICES — Last  week  we 
had  to  drop  our  market  pages.  At 
time  and  trouble  and  expense  we 
are  getting  them  back  in  this  issue, 
as  they  may  be  the  last  open  prices 
seen  for  a  long  time — if  ceilings  are 
declared.  But  you  will  need  the 
prices  for  reference.  And  how  you 
will  need  the  ’42  Almanac  to  see 
the  procession  of  prices,  since  war 
came  on  the  scene.  It  will  be  out 
soon. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Rumor  Price  Ceiling  on  Wholesale  Canned 
Foods — Due  to  Small  Holdings  Effect  on 
Canners  Very  Slight — Tomatoes  Continue  to 
Advance — Peas  Very  Firm — Beans  Entirely 
Nominal  —  Corn  Hugs  the  Dollar  —  Fish  a 
Trading  Job — No  Developments  in  Citrus. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  February  20,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Announcement 
of  action  by  OPA  to  establish  price 
ceilings  on  canned  foods  on  the 
basis  of  quotations  prevailing 
early  in  February  injected  a  new 
element  into  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  this  week,  and  will  undoubtedly 
halt  further  price  boosts  on  unsold 
stocks  from  the  1941  pack.  While 
the  trade  has  grown  accustomed  to 
taking  new  and  unexpected  de¬ 
velopments  in  stride,  this  move, 
following  closely  the  regulations 
covering  the  use  of  cans  for  food 
packing,  is  giving  the  trade  pause 
for  thought.  Prior  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  OPA  move,  de¬ 
mand  has  been  more  than  abreast 
of  the  limited  offerings  coming 
through  from  canners.  Interest  in 
futures  was  also  growing,  but  the 
uncertain  elements  injected  into 
the  market  probably  means  that 
memoranda  and  “gentlemen’s 
agreements”  will  figure,  along  with 
s.  a.  p.  bookings,  in  the  marketing 
of  a  substantial  part  of  some  1942 
packs,  insofar  as  sales  by  canners 
to  their  regular  distributors  are 
concerned. 

THE  OUTLOOK — It  would  be  fruit¬ 
less  to  conjecture  as  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  market  outlook,  pending  fur¬ 
ther  clarification  of  OPA’s  move 
to  limit  prices  on  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  However,  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  that  canners  will  not 


have  much  difficulty  in  marketing 
whatever  stocks  they  may  still  have 
on  hand  on  the  basis  of  new  ceiling 
price  levels. 

TOMATOES  —  Some  canners  are 
now  unwilling  to  book  standard  2s 
below  $1,071/^  cannery,  although 
reportedly  $1.05  can  still  be  worked 
in  some  instances.  On  standard 
2V2S,  it  looks  like  a  $1.40  market, 
while  on  10s  canners  generally 
quote  $5.15  to  $5.25.  Reports  on  < 
the  midwest  market  are  not  reas¬ 
suring  to  jobbers  who  had  been 
thinking  of  the  possibility  of  buy¬ 
ing  in  that  area.  Standard  2s  in 
the  midwest  are  reported  to  have 
sold  at  $1.15,  with  2V^s  at  $1.45 
and  10s  at  $5.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries. 

PEAS — The  market  in  the  south  is 
firm  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  for  stand¬ 
ards,  the  former  price  applying  to 
standards  and  the  latter  to  sweets. 
New  York  canners  are  reported  to 
have  advanced  4-sieve  fancy  sweets 
to  $1.30,  with  2-sieve  up  to  $1.70. 
Midwest  canners  in  many  instances 
continue  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket,  with  standard  Alaska  4s  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  locate.  No.  3- 
sieve  standard  Alaskas  are  report¬ 
ed  held  firm  at  $1.20,  f.  0.  b. 
cannery. 

BEANS — The  market  for  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  beans  is  nominally 
quoted  at  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  southern 
cannery,  but  $1.12i/^  to  $1.15 
would  be  nearer  the  actual  market 
for  the  small  stocks  still  held  in 
canners’  hands.  Some  buyers 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  this 
item  hit  $1.20,  or  possibly  $1.25, 
before  new  pack.  Wax  beans  are 
in  extremely  limited  supply  in  the 
south,  and  prices  are  wholly  nomi¬ 
nal.  Distributors  are  combing 
New  York  and  midwest  canning 
areas  for  fancy  beans,  and  are  en¬ 
countering  some  extremely  strong 
price  views  on  the  part  of  sellers. 
Fancy  whole  refugees.  No.  2-sieve, 
are  strong  at  $2.25,  with  the  3- 
sieve  size  listing  at  $2.10. 

CORN — While  the  trade  as  a 
whole  is  not  active  on  the  buying 
side,  some  distributing  interests 
are  reported  accumulating  corn  in 
the  expectation  of  a  higher  basis. 
Southern  standard  creamstyle  is 
generally  holding  at  90  cents,  with 


extra  standards  at  $1.00  minimum. 
Fancy  corn  in  the  south  ranges 
$1,121/^  to  $1.15,  as  to  seller  and 
variety.  Midwestern  canners,  who 
recently  went  to  $1.25  on  fancy 
whole  kernel  corn,  are  reported 
holding  at  that  figure,  with  some 
possibly  to  be  had  at  $1.20,  which 
corresponds  with  the  asking  price 
on  fancy  New  York  State  corn  at 
canneries. 

LIMAS — Jobbers  have  been  pick¬ 
ing  up  limas  where  available,  and 
the  market  is  in  firm  shape.  Lim¬ 
ited  offerings  are  reported  out  of 
the  south  with  fancy  baby  green 
limas  held  at  $2.10,  with  mediums 
at  $1.35.  On  standard,  whites  list 
at  85  cents  on  No.  2  tins,  with  extra 
standard  mixed  white  and  green 
beans  at  $1.05. 

SPINACH  —  Occasional  lots  come 
to  light  from  packers  in  the  south, 
with  the  market  in  strong  shape. 
Fancy  2s  hold  at  $1.30,  2i/)S  at 
$1.65,  and  10s  at  $5.50,  f.  0.  b. 
canneries. 

SHRIMP — The  market  has  held 
firm  this  week  at  advances  made 
effective  the  previous  week,  which 
put  small  up  to  $1.95,  medium  to 
$2.05,  and  large  to  $2.15,  all  f.  o.  b. 
Gulf  points.  Offierings  continue 
extremely  limited. 

SALMON — Buyers  are  studying 
the  market  closely,  but  cannot 
“see”  pinks  at  the  reported  basis  of 
$2.25,  Seattle.  Resale  business  has 
been  passing  locally  at  10  to  15 
cents  under  this  rumored  coast 
price.  Reds,  however,  are  nominal 
for  coast  shipment,  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  other  top  grades.  Dis¬ 
tributors  in  many  cases  will  close 
the  Lenten  season  with  badly  de¬ 
pleted  salmon  inventories,  with  a 
dubious  replacement  prospect  from 
the  1942  pack. 

OTHER  FISH — ^With  Maine  sar¬ 
dine  canneries  opening  up  for  the 
winter  run,  recently  legalized  by 
the  state  legislature,  the  trade  is 
awaiting  reports  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  pack,  which  will  come  on  a 
virtually  bare  market.  In  the 
meantime,  the  market  continues 
nominal  on  both  Maine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardines  .  .  .  Tuna  is  still 
decidedly  on  the  short  and  strong 
side,  and  is  nominal  as  to  price  .  .  . 
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canned  crab  and  lobster  have  also 
reached  that  exalted  state. 

CANNED  CITRUS  —  There  have 
jeen  no  developments  affecting 
prices  for  canned  grapefruit  seg¬ 
ments  and  juice  this  week,  and 
quotations  hold  at  last  week’s  level. 
Demand  for  segments  has  been 
quite  active,  but  buying  of  juices 
latterly  has  been  on  the  quiet  side. 
It  is  expected  that  continued  heavy 
Government  buying  will  contribute 
to  a  firm  basis  for  canned  citrus. 

APPLE  SAUCE — Some  buying  in¬ 
terest  for  New  York  State  sauce  is 
reported,  and  the  market  is  in 
strong  position.  Fancy  2s  gener¬ 
ally  command  85  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery,  with  10s  at  $4.25. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Illustrative 
of  the  general  position  of  the  can¬ 
ned  fruit  market  position  on  the 
coast  is  this  week’s  announcement 
by  California  Packing  Corporation 
that  it  is  now  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  market  on  canned  fruits, 
and  is  quoting  only  a  few  items  of 
its  glass  pack  line.  While  other 
California  packers  are  not  down  to 
bare  floors  on  canned  fruits,  offer¬ 
ings  are  small  and  sporadic,  and 
on  an  advancing  price  scale.  Buy¬ 
ers  currently  are  looking  for 
peaches,  apricots,  and  fruits-for- 
salad,  with  a  little  buying  interest 
evident  on  pears  and  prunes. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Pledge  For  Victory — Single  Market  Con¬ 
sideration:  The  Can  Restriction  Order — De¬ 
bated  But  Accepted  in  Good  Spirit — ^Toma¬ 
toes  Almost  Entirely  Cleaned  Up  —  Peas 
'.ikewise — Corn  Cleaning  Up— Cream  Style 
White  Unobtainable  —  Grapefruit  Situation 
Stable  —  Whole  Fruits  Grabbed  Up  —  Fish 
Firm — The  Broker. 

By  *Mllinois” 

Chicago,  Feb.  20,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY — Another 
lelly,  in  sending  his  New  Year’s 
Greetings,  writes: 

“For- 1942, 1  pledge  allegiance  to 
ny  flag,  my  country,  my  President ; 
!  expect  some  dark,  hard  times; 
ome  jolts.  But  I  am  prepared  for 
acrifice.  I  shall  accept  sacrifice 
toically.  I  shall  work  harder.  I 
hall  hope  and  shall  pray.  I  know 


our  cause  is  just.  In  the  end,  the 
just  cause  shall  triumph.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers 
of  this  column,  likewise  pledge 
themselves. 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION  —  If 
there  were  any  “doubting 
Thomases”  in  the  Chicago  market, 
then  the  War  Production  Board’s 
order  as  applied  to  tin  cans  for 
1942,  must  have  hit  home  and 
made  all  realize  that  our  country  is 
in  a  long,  hard  war  and  one  that 
promises  many  restrictions  and 
many  dislocations. 

For  the  past  week,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  talk  except  the 
restricted  packs,  the  analyzing  of 
the  different  percentages  and  just 
what  effect  this  tin  order  will  have 
in  the  general  grocery  service. 

The  elimination  of  the  8-ounce 
and  other  small  tins,  as  well  as  the 
No.  1  can,  applied  to  most  vege¬ 
tables,  is  not  considered  much  of  a 
hardship,  but  elimination  of  canned 
pork  and  beans  seems  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  considerable  controversy, 
and  the  elimination  of  family  pack¬ 
ages  of  pimientos,  limiting  that 
vegetable  only  to  No.  2,  No.  2i/^ 
and  No.  10  tins,  has  not  seemed  to 
be  fair. 

Chicago  merchants  have  taken  it 
all  in  a  very  philosophical  manner 
and  everyone  feels  that  if  it  is 
necessary  to  restrict  the  packs, 
then  everyone  should  go  along  with 
it  in  a  wholehearted  way  and  do 
their  bit  to  the  end  that  there  will 
be  unity  of  purpose. 

TOMATOES  —  Continued  demand 
rules  but  the  basis  of  supply  in  the 
middlewestern  states  is  so  closely 
exhausted  as  to  make  for  an  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  cleaned  up  picture. 

The  last  sales  were  on  the  basis 
of  $1.15  for  No.  2  standards  f.  o.  b. 
factory  Indiana,  and  No.  2Y2  stand¬ 
ards  at  $1.50  factory. 

Reports  from  Florida  are  not 
very  optimistic  regarding  the 
growing  crop.  Everyone  had 
hoped  Florida  and  other  southern 
states,  would  be  able  to  pack  heav¬ 
ily  of  tomatoes  this  spring. 

PEAS — A  Wisconsin  factor  wrote 
on  the  16th: — “We  do  not  have  a 
single  case  of  peas  to  offer  of  any 
kind  or  grade.  As  long  as  we  have 
been  in  the  business,  we  never  have 


seen  such  a  cleaned  up  situation  as 
that  which  presents  itself  today, 
February  16th.  If  your  distribu¬ 
tors  do  not  have  stocks,  then  we 
do  not  know  what  the  trade  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  for  peas  between  now  and 
next  packing  season.” 

Chicago  brokers  say  that  they  do 
not  have  any  peas  to  sell. 

CORN  —  Persistent  buying  is 
cleaning  up  all  available  stocks  in 
the  central  western  states.  Stand¬ 
ard  cream  style  is  all  but  gone. 
No.  2  extra  standard  cream  style  is 
quoted  in  bantam  at  $1.10  to  $1.20 
factory.  Cream  style  white  is  un¬ 
obtainable.  Whole  grain  corn,  both 
white  and  yellow,  is  so  scarce  that 
your  reporter  has  been  unable  to 
learn  of  any  quotations. 

A  number  of  canners  writing  to 
their  Chicago  representatives  say 
that  some  difficulty  is  being  experi¬ 
enced  in  contracting  corn  acreage. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Beets,  Car¬ 
rots,  sauerkraut,  spinach,  lima 
beans,  asparagus,  all  in  more  or 
less  the  same  position  as  corn  and 
peas.  Everyone  reports  so  few 
goods  to  offer  that  buying  and 
selling  is  getting  close  to  a  stand¬ 
still. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  —  Government 
buying  now  in  effect  in  both 
Florida  and  Texas,  as  well  as  other 
producing  areas,  is  maintaining  a 
firm  market.  The  production  of 
grapefruit  to  date,  is  less  than  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  market  has 
shown  no  particular  change.  No.  2 
Texas  grapefruit  juice  is  still  be¬ 
ing  quoted  at  65  cents  f.  o.  b.  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  with  the  No. 
404  tin  at  $1.45.  Florida  canners 
are  asking  as  a  rule,  5  to  cents 
more  on  both  sizes. 

No.  2  sections  are  firm  at  $1.05 
to  $1.10  Florida,  but  buying  has 
been  limited  of  late. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  tin 
order  stopped  the  packing  for  1942 
of  whole  apricots  and  whole 
peaches.  A  “stampede”  for  spot 
stocks  of  whole  apricots  resulted, 
and  the  wires  were  kept  hot  for 
several  days.  California  canners 
as  a  result  were  able  to  clean  up  all 
their  whole  peeled  and  whole  un¬ 
peeled  apricots  at  prices  somewhat 
higher  than  those  that  ruled  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  year.  With 
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weeks  has  been  on  buffet,  No.  1, 
and  other  small  sizes,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  holdings  of  these  are  now 
exceedingly  small.  A  few  cherries 
are  to  be  had  in  buffet  size,  along 
with  a  few  Bartlett  pears,  but 
apricots  and  peaches  are  gone, 
along  with  eight-ounce  and  ten- 
ounce  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit 
cocktail.  These  promise  to  soon 
become  museum  pieces. 


the  Apricot  pack  this  year  also  lim¬ 
ited  to  75  per  cent  of  the  1940 
pack  (which  was  a  much  smaller 
one  than  last  year)  the  trade  have 
tried  to  cover  their  wants  on  a 
memorandum  order  basis. 

The  rush  of  apricot  business  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  demand  for  peaches 
likewise  with  a  goodly  volume  of 
business  recorded  on  clings,  as  well 
as  freestones. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Interest 
centers  in  Blue  Lake  beans  but 
canners  in  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  fearful  of  the  labor  problem 
both  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the 
cannery,  refuse  to  consider  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  kind,  s.  a.  p. — memo¬ 
randum  or  what-not. 

All  small  tin  pears,  such  as  8- 
ounce  and  No.  1  tins  are  cleaned  up. 
Many  of  the  prominent  canners  are 
also  sold  out  on  No.  2V2  choice. 
Pears  and  prunes  are  in  a  very 
tight  position. 

FISH — When  and  if  California 
packs  tuna,  the  price  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  canners  on  the  coast,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Army’s 
minimum  requirements  for  No.  1 
tuna  packed  four  dozen  each,  would 
be  over  300,000  cases.  The  shrimp 
market  is  slow  with  prices  more 
than  well  maintained.  Sardines 
and  salmon  are  hard  to  get. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  Here’s  what  a  prominent 
meat  canner  of  Chicago  wrote: 

“We  sell  our  products  through  87 
brokers  in  1454  jobbing  points  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  possessions.  We 
have  been  selling  through  food 
brokers  our  products  for  the  past 
twenty  years  and  we  know  of  no 
more  economical  and  efficient  man¬ 
ner  of  distributing  our  output  than 
through  food  brokers.  Without 
the  use  of  food  brokers,  we  feel  our 
volume  of  business  would  greatly 
be  reduced  and  our  costs  materially 
increased,  thereby  necessitating 
higher  prices  for  all  of  our  products 
sold  to  our  wholesale  grocery  cus¬ 
tomers  and  who  in  turn  would  be 
obliged  to  ask  higher  prices  from 
their  retail  customers,  thereby  re¬ 
sulting  in  higher  costs  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Can  Study  Holds  the  Market  —  No  Com¬ 
plaining — Many  Canners  Without  Stocks — 
Small  Sizes  Cleaned  Up — Better  Weather 
Now — Tomato  Planning  Unsettled — Govern¬ 
ment  Price  Too  Low — Big  Sardine  Pack 
Cone. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  20,  1942. 

MARKET — The  business  of  selling 
the  relatively  small  quantities  of 
canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish 
still  in  first  hands  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  background  this  week 
with  canners,  brokers  and  others 
interested  in  the  industry  giving 
their  almost  undivided  attention  to 
the  newly  released  can  size  specifi¬ 
cations,  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
cans  and  quantities  of  various 
items  that  may  be  packed  during 
the  coming  season.  The  plans  of 
many  canners  have  come  in  for 
rude  revision,  following  but  a 
glance  at  the  new  rulings,  and 
there  will  be  further  shocks  when 
the  rulings  are  digested  in  their  en¬ 
tirety.  There  is  no  complaining, 
however,  since  it  is  realized  that  we 
have  a  real  war  on  our  hands.  Some 
are  already  expressing  satisfaction 
over  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
small  size  containers  and  suggest 
that  this  step  should  have  been 
taken  a  long  time  ago. 

STOCKS — It  is  quite  surprising  to 
note  the  number  of  canners  entirely 
without  unsold  stocks,  including 
canners  whose  lines  are  varied  and 
whose  outputs  are  quite  large.  Un¬ 
sold  stocks  are  confined  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  list  and  some  of 
these  are  virtually  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  The  new  lists  usually 
brought  out  the  first  of  the  new 
year  have  not  made  an  appearance 
as  yet,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
these  may  be  expected  about  the 
first  of  March,  which  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  fiscal  year  for  many. 

The  consuming  trade  throughout 
the  country  must  have  had  an  ink¬ 
ling  about  a  suspension  of  the  use 
of  small  size  containers  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  since  there  has  been 
a  greatly  increased  retail  demand 
for  these.  This  demand  quickly 
came  home  to  canners  and  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  business  in  recent 


WEATHER — Drying  weather  has 
followed  the  heavy  rains  and  as¬ 
paragus  is  coming  onto  the  market 
in  steadily  increasing  quantities. 

It  will  be  several  weeks,  however, 
before  packing  operations  are 
launched.  Canners  have  been  of¬ 
fered  a  lot  of  business,  subject  to 
approval  of  opening  prices,  but  few 
have  accepted  any  of  this  without 
numerous  restrictions.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  already  spoken  for  a 
sizeable  part  of  the  pack  and  can¬ 
ners  are  suggesting  that  the  civil¬ 
ian  trade  must  be  prepared  to  take 
either  the  large  sizes  and  expen¬ 
sive  grades,  or  the  very  small  sizes. 
Some  buyers  have  been  stepping 
up  their  purchases  of  late  on  grades 
that  promise  to  be  in  light  supply 
later  on,  and  the  large  and  medium 
sizes  have  been  moving  quite  freely. 

TOMATOES — Plans  for  the  1942 
tomato  crop  and  pack  are  still  very 
much  up  in  the  air,  with  the  labor 
question  unsettled  and  the  sug¬ 
gested  price  of  the  canned  product 
unsatisfactory.  Canners  are  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  in  arranging  for 
acreage,  since  a  very  large  part  of 
the  tomato  crops  are  grown  by 
Italians  and  Japanese  and  their 
status  is  still  unsettled.  The  trade 
is  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
Government  apparently  expects  to 
buy  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  95 
cents  a  dozen  for  No.  2  standards. 
The  market  on  this  item  in  San 
Francisco  is  now  firm  at  $1.05  and 
no  canner  is  bragging  about  his 
profits  at  this  price.  The  tomatoes 
that  went  into  this  pack  cost  about 
$13.50  a  ton  and  cannery  labor  will 
range  from  16  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  higher  in  cost  than  last  year. 
So  there’s  not  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  these  parts  over  the 
suggested  tomato  price.  A  sales 
feature  of  the  past  few  days  has 
been  the  demand  for  tomato  hot 
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sauce  in  the  buffet  size,  with  some 
featured  brands  movinsr  at  50 
cents. 

SALMON — The  manner  in  which 
canned  salmon  has  been  moving 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  despite 
its  high  price,  is  shown  by  January 
sales  of  354,502  cases.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  there  were  295,499 
cases  unsold.  There  will  be  no 
packing  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
of  Alaska  this  year,  which  means 
that  red  salmon  will  be  in  light 
supply. 

SARDINES — A  30-day  extension 
of  the  sardine  fishing  season  off  the 
California  coast  was  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  Governor  Culbert  L. 
Olson  as  a  war  measure,  but  At¬ 
torney-General  Earl  Warren  has 
ruled  the  extension  illegal.  The 
catch  and  pack  is  the  largest  on 
record,  but  virtually  all  has  been 
disposed  of,  with  the  Government 
taking  a  substantial  part.  The 
pack  of  1929  was  in  excess  of  3,- 
900,000  cases,  but  that  of  the  sea¬ 
son  just  ending  will  be  more  than 
5,000,000  cases. 

MACKEREL — A  fair-size  pack  of 
mackerel  has  been  made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  pack  of  tuna  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  added  to,  although 
catches  of  late  have  been  light,  com¬ 
ing  from  nearby  fishing  grounds. 
The  shad  fishing  season  does  not 
open  this  year  until  March  15,  but 
extends  to  a  later  date  and  an  in¬ 
creased  catch  may  be  expected, 
provided  fishermen  are  available. 
Both  fish  and  roe  are  canned,  with 
an  especially  good  market  for  the 
latter. 


A  COMBINATION  OF  MERIT 

When  a  canner  starts  with  a  seed  of 
great  merit,  carefully  prepares  the  land, 
tends  the  growing  crop  with  expert  care, 
harvests  at  the  peak  of  perfection  and 
with  careful  and  timely  preparation  seals 
that  goodness  in  a  can,  then  you  have  a 
product  of  which  the  canning  industry 
can  indeed  be  proud. 

The  Weix  brothers  of  Oconomowoc 
Canning  Company  (Wisconsin)  packers 
of  those  well  known  quality  brands 
“Teenie  Weenie,”  “Land  O’Lakes,”  etc., 
have  done  just  that  in  a  white  bantam 
variety  offered  this  year.  The  seed  is 
Michael-Leonard  Company’s  “Silver  Cross 
Bantam,”  a  snowy  white  kernel  with  a 
tissue-thin  pericarp  and  a  heavy  bantam 
yield.  Our  hat’s  off  to  the  Messrs.  Weix 
for  another  Gold  Star  product. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Lent  Brings  Seafoods  to  the  Fore — A  Lenten 
Thought — Production  Off — Stocks  Decreas¬ 
ing — The  Can  Sizes. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  20,  1942. 

LENT — We  are  now  in  the  Holy 
Season  of  Lent,  which  is  a  forty 
day  period  set  aside  each  year  by 
the  Catholic  Church  for  prayer, 
penance  and  sacrifice. 


BILOXI — Shrimp  406  bbls.,  in¬ 
cluding  235  for  canning.  Oysters 
16,782  bbls.,  including  16,397  for 
canning. 

GALVESTON  —  Shrimp  50  bbls. 
Oysters  118  bbls. 

During  the  week,  three  cars  of 
frozen  shrimp  were  reported  ship¬ 
ped  from  Texas  and  one  from 
Louisiana.  Of  these,  three  were 
consigned  to  Illinois  and  one  to 
Massachusetts.  There  was  one 
mixed  car  shipped  from  Texas. 
This  was  consigned  to  Illinois. 


Each  day  in  Lent,  except  Sun¬ 
days,  is  a  fast  day  (self-denial) 
and  the  Church  prescribes  the  re¬ 
ducing  of  your  food  consumption 
to  about  a  half  to  two  thirds  of 
what  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
eating;  besides  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  in  Lent  are  days  of 
abstinence,  on  which  days  the  use 
of  flesh  meat,  such  as  beef,  veal, 
pork,  lamb,  mutton  and  poultry  is 
prohibited,  which  foods  may  be 
substituted  with  seafood,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  eggs. 

Lent  never  fails  to  boost  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  seafood,  and  as  pro¬ 
duction  of  fish  and  shrimp  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  invariably  light, 
it  helps  the  sale  of  frozen  and  can¬ 
ned  seafood.  Therefore  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Priest  is  a  mighty  good  sales¬ 
man  for  this  branch  of  the  canning 
industry,  and  as  it  means  so  much 
to  it,  those  directly  or  indirectly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  business  should  feel 
kindly  towards  the  Catholic  Priests 
and  assist  them  financially,  regard¬ 
less  of  to  what  religious  denomi¬ 
nation  they  belong. 

SHELL  FISH — Production  of  sea¬ 
food  this  past  week  in  the  Gulf 
States  generally  decreased  with 
the  exception  of  oysters  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Biloxi,  which  increased. 
Principal  landings  were  as  follows : 

LOUISIANA— Shrimp  1,538  bbls., 
including  815  for  canning.  Oys¬ 
ters  15,806  bbls.,  including  6,396 
for  canning.  Crabs,  hard  108,- 
040  lbs. 

ALABAMA — Shrimp  20  bbls.  Oys¬ 
ters  7,800  bbls,  including  5,920 
for  canning. 


During  the  week,  the  cold  storage 
holdings  of  shrimp  in  Boston  in¬ 
creased  2  per  cent;  in  Chicago  it 
decreased  2  per  cent ;  in  New  York 
it  decreased  4  per  cent;  in  New 
Jersey  Coast  it  decreased  1  per 
cent;  in  South  Atlantic  States  it 
decreased  1  per  cent  and  in  the 
Gulf  States  it  decreased  5  per  cent. 

The  holdings  are  less  than  they 
were  four  weeks  ago  in  all  areas, 
but  they  are  more  than  they  were 
one  year  ago  in  all  areas. 

There  are  no  figures  available  of 
the  holding  of  canned  shrimp,  but 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  stock 
of  canned  shrimp  from  now  on  will 
gradually  decrease. 

In  Chicago,  receipts  of  shrimp 
this  past  week  consisted  of  14,800 
lbs.  fresh  from  Louisiana,  64,132 
lbs.  frozen  from  Louisiana  and  89,- 
167  lbs.  frozen  from  Texas.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  shrimp  sold  on  the 
wholesale  market  as  follows :  Loui¬ 
siana  (22-25)  25-27.  Texas  (22- 
25)  24-26  (32-38)  18-20. 

In  New  York,  receipts  of  shrimp 
from  Gulf  States  during  the  week 
were  74,400  lbs.  fresh  from  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Shrimp  sold  as  follows :  Loui¬ 
siana  (22)  25-28  (25-28)  23  (30) 
22. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

February  23,  Beaumont,  Texas — Stedman 
Company 

February  24,  Houston,  Texas — Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  Houston 

February  24,  Houston,  Texas — Houston 
“20-30”  Club 

February  25,  Houston,  Texas — J.  Wein- 
garten,  Inc. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SEED  TREATMENT 


Special  for  The  Canning  Trade 

In  the  Food-for-Victory  Program,  there 
is  no  room  for  wasted  seed,  fertilizer,  nor 
labor.  It  is  more  urgent  this  year  than 
ever,  that  high-priced  seed  and,  in  some 
cases,  scarce  seed  be  protected  and  given 
every  opportunity  to  produce  a  full  yield 
of  quality  crops. 

In  growing  vegetables,  no  operation 
will  return  more  profit,  for  such  small 
expenditures  of  money  and  labor,  as  the 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
seed  for  planting. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton,  plant  breeder,  has 
stressed  this  fact  by  saying:  “At  no  point 
in  the  production  of  crops  can  greater 
results  be  secured  with  less  effort  than 
with  the  seed.” 

The  importance  of  good  seed  is  em¬ 
phasized  also  by  the  Michigan  State 
College  authorities,  Cox  and  Starr,  in 
their  book.  Seed  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing.  They  state:  “Of  all  the  factors 
entering  into  the  effective  production  of 
high-quality  products,  the  seed  planted 
is  the  most  important.” 

Cox  and  Starr  say  further:  “Seed 
should  be  clean  . . .  free  from  seed-carried 
diseases  and  insects.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
most  serious  plant  diseases  are  carried 
by  the  seed.  The  root  rot  of  com; 
anthracnose  of  beans,  peas,  cucumbers 
and  melons;  black  rot  and  black  leg  of 
cabbage;  Fusarium  wilt,  scab,  late  blight 
and  black  scurf  of  potatoes;  Rhizoctonia 
of  sugar  beets;  and  Ascochyta  of  peas 
are  outstanding  examples  of  seed-borne 
diseases  which  annually  cause  great 
losses.” 

Unfortunately,  disease-free  seed  is 
practically  unobtainable  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  reliable  seedsmen  to  produce 
the  cleanest  and  highest  quality  that  the 


most  modern  methods  of  seed  breeding 
permit.  This  fact  is  recognized  by  E.  F. 
Cuba,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  who  states:  “It 
(clean  seed)  is  the  first  objective  every 
grower  should  consider  in  the  control  of 
vegetable  diseases,  yet  it  is  the  last  of 
all  plant  disease  control  practices  in 
which  growers  have  taken  the  proper 
interest.  Since  the  seed  is  one  of  the 
most  common  means  of  introducing  para¬ 
sites,  the  first  requisite  for  clean  crops 
is  clean  or  disease-free  seed.  There  is 
no  seed  that  is  entirely  free  of  fungous 
organisms,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
it  that  harbors  the  particular  parasites 
which  the  grower  dreads  and  which  may 
be  excluded  from  the  farm  by  proper 
methods  of  seed  treatment.” 

Scientific  investigators  report  more 
than  500  different  disease  organisms  or 
germs  are  carried  by  farm  and  truck 
crop  seeds.  Treatment  of  the  seed  assists 
in  destroying  many  of  these  fungous  and 
bacterial  organisms  carried  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  seed. 

In  every  soil  there  is  an  abundance  of 
organisms  capable  of  causing  decay, 
especially  of  seeds  planted  early  in  the 
spring.  Treatment  largely  protects  seeds 
from  these  soil-rots  at  the  time  when 
the  loss  of  a  stand  means  more  than  the 
loss  of  seed  and  labor  of  replanting. 

Before  and  after  emergence,  the 
seedling  itself  must  withstand  the  attacks 
of  soil-inhabiting  fungi  such  as  Rhizoc¬ 
tonia,  Pythium  and  other  damping-off 
organisms.  Treatment  of  seeds  and  seed¬ 
beds  reduces  these  damping-off  losses. 

Many  dangerous  diseases  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  truck  farms  and  gardens  by 
germs  carried  on  the  seed.  Once  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  soil,  these  diseases  often 
cause  heavy  losses  year  after  year.  Seed 


treatment  helps  greatly  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  bringing  in  new  diseases. 

The  protection  afforded  by  seed  treat¬ 
ment  against  seed  decay  and  damping-off 
assures  the  grower  of  better  stands. 
Treatment  is  particularly  needed  when 
unfavorable  weather  and  soil  conditions 
follow  planting,  and  also  when  it  is 
desired  to  plant  in  the  early  spring. 

Good  stands  of  healthy  vigorous  plants 
usually  produce  larger  yields  and  better 
quality  vegetables  than  thin  stands  of 
weak  or  stunted  plants.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  treated  vegetable  seeds  generally 
produce  more  profitable  crops.  The 
treatment  is  inexpensive  and  returns 
more  for  the  money  and  labor  expended 
than  any  other  cultural  operation.  By 
all  means  insure  your  Food-for-Victory 
Program  by  seeing  that  your  seed  is  pro¬ 
tected  before  planting.  Your  experiment 
station,  seedsman,  or  the  Canning  Trade 
will  supply  full  information  on  the  dis¬ 
infection  of  vegetable  seeds. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  24-25,  1942— Short  Course 
for  Iowa  Canners,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

FEBRUARY  27-28,  1942— 32nd  Annual, 
Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

MARCH  5-6,  1942 — New  York  Canners 
School,  State  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of 
California,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  California. 

MARCH  26-27,  1942 — Spring  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Commodity  Croup  Meetings 

Wednesday  of  Convention  Week  was  given  over  to  a  series 
of  commodity  group  meetings  for  which  no  formal  programs 
were  scheduled.  They  afforded  an  opportunity  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  government  agencies  to  present  information 
helpful  to  the  canner  in  planning  his  1942  operations.  Each 
meeting  was  featured  by  a  panel  discussion  at  which  specific 
commodity  problems  were  taken  up.  Commodity  groups  which 
met  in  this  fashion  and  the  members  of  their  respective  panels 
were  the  following: 

Fish — Harry  B.  George,  WPB;  Lt.  Col.  Paul  P.  Logan,  Office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General;  E.  A.  Meyer,  WPB;  and  George 
M.  Reynolds,  SMA. 

Fruit — J.  Howard  Hamilton,  WPB;  Charles  W.  Hauck,  OPA; 
K.  W.  Hess,  San  Francisco  Quartermaster  Depot;  Joseph  E. 
Taylor,  WPB;  and  Porter  R.  Taylor,  SMA. 
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Wax  and  Green  Beans— Banks  Collings,  SMA;  A.  C.  Hoff¬ 
man,  OPA;  and  Frank  Mathews,  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot. 

Peas— John  L.  Baxter,  WPB;  Merritt  Greene,  OPA;  Donald 
M.  Rubel,  SMA;  and  Carl  G.  Wooster,  AAA. 

Dry  Beans— Kenneth  Mahrle,  WPB;  Capt.  R.  H.  MacDonnell, 
Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot;  Sylvester  Smith,  SMA;  and 
Joseph  E.  Taylor,  WPB. 

Corn^ohn  L.  Baxter,  WPB;  Banks  Collings,  SMA;  Glenn 
Green,  Jersey  City  Quartermaster  Depot;  Merritt  Greene,  OPA; 
and  Lt.  Col.  Paul  P.  Logan,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Tomatoes— J.  Howard  Hamilton,  WPB;  Charles  W.  Hauck, 
OPA;  E.  A.  Meyer,  WPB;  Sylvester  Smith,  SMA;  and  John  B. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  AAA. 

Apple  Juice  canners  also  held  a  meeting  for  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  topics  of  interest  to  canners  of  this  product. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


NOTE:  All  prices  quoted  below  may  be  regarded  as  nominal 
j  nding  formal  action  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
c'tablishing  and  promulgating  ceiling  prices  to  apply  on 
V  holesale  sales. 

All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  JB.  Factory 
Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


CANNED  VEGETABI<ES— Continued 


E^astern 


Central 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloeeal,  No.  2V&~ 

Large,  No.  2V^........»»..... 

Medium,  No.  2^.. 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans...... 

Large,  No.  2..... _ ..................... 

Medium,  No.  2............„..........„ 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq...... 

Small,  No.  1  sq _ ................ 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq _ 

Small,  No.  1  sq................ _ ...... 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s...... _ _ 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s..........„...... 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s...... . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s _ .... 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..>... 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 _ .......... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  _ _ 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...... . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2.. . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green _ _ 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  St  White. . 

Na  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . . 


1.60 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.25 

1.50 

6.26 

1.10 

1.17% 

1.05 

1.15 

5.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.76 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.40 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.22  Vj 
5.25 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

.80 

l.nVa 

Out 

Out 

3.75 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

1.06 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

5.60 

6.25 

Out 

Out 

.87  >4 

.95 

Out 

Out 

4.60 

4.75 

nominal 

.70 

.771/2 

Out 

Out 

iEETS 


/hole.  No. 

2 . — 

_  .92%  1.25 

Out 

Out 

No.  2%  . 

..  1.30 

No.  10  ... 

. .  4.50 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

'ut.  No.  2. 

. 75 

.90 

Out 

Out 

No.  2%  . 

. 

_  .95 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  16  ... 

.  3.85 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

2 _ _ 

.80 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

No.  2%  . 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10 

4.00 

4.75 

Out 

Out 

)!ced.  No. 

2 . 

.75 

.87% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  ... 

4.00 

Out 

Out 

c  hoestring. 

No.  2 . 

.82% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10 


Out  Out 


'ARROTS 

Heed,  No.  2....„ . Out  Out 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

Jiced,  No.  2 . .76  .85 

No.  10  .  3.40  3.76 


Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 


Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

Fancy  No. 

CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2...... 

12-oz.  vac . . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2............ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No,  2..., 


8.36 

3.60 

No.  10  _ 

3.40 

3.60 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  _ _ 

3.00 

3.10 

Std.  No.  2... 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

White,  Fancy 

3.35 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

3.00 

Ex.  Std.  No. 

3.00 

3.15 

No.  10  _ 

2.55 

2.90 

Std.  No.  2... 

No.  10  _ 

HOMINY 

11.25 

11.60 

Std.  Split,  No. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48.. 


No.  10  Std.  Sweets, 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s....„.., 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  S.s..„..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6b . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  Out 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s................  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s....„ .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 .  Out 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  6.25 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 

No.  2  Ungraded .  1.07 »/2  1.10 

Snaked,  2s  . . . 

10s  .  . 

niackeye.  2s,  Soaked . 65 


Out 


1.25 

1.15 

Out 


I  Os 
PUMPKIN 


3.15 


.75 

3.75 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

-  .76 

.82% 

-  1.16 

-  1.20 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

~  Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

-  7.00 

Out 

Out 

.  1.07% 

1.12% 

Out 

Out 

..  6.60 

Out 

Out 

. 

Out 

Out 

. 

Out 

Out 

..  1.16 

Out 

Out 

..  6.25 

Out 

Out 

..  1.06 

Out 

Out 

..  5.75 

Out 

Out 

,,  . 

Out 

Out 

. 

Out 

Out 

1.20 

1.25 

Out 

Out 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

...  1.07% 

1.12% 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

...  1.00 

1.05 

Out 

Out 

_  Nominal 

1.20 

....  Nominal 

Out 

Out 

....  Nominal 

1.10 

1.20 

...  6.25 

Out 

Out 

.95 

1.00 

...  Nominal 

Out 

Out 

...  Nominal 

Out 

Out 

...  Nominal 

Out 

Out 

.„  1.05 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

...  6.00 

Out 

Out 

...  .92% 

.95 

Out 

Out 

...  5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

...  .76 

.85 

.70 

...  2.60 

2.65 

2.00 

2.35 

..«  .85 

.97% 

™  4.25 

4.90 

. 75 

.80 

3.50 

3.75 

1.70 

Out 

Out 

....  Nominal 

Out 

Out 

..„  1.30 

Out 

Out 

....  Out 

Out 

....  Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

....  Out 

Out 

....  Out 

Out 

....  Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

....  Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.75 

Out 

Out 

1.55 

Out 

Out 

....  1.40 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 
Out  Out 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


M.i  ‘?>i4  ■  / 

1.02%  . 

Too 

No  10  . . 

3.00  3.50 

2.75  3.26 

a.io  "  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

.85  . 

.7fi  ...  . 

Nn"  9U,  . 

100 

.RK 

No.  16' . . . 

3.15  . 

2.75  . 

SPINACH 

.No.  2  . . 

1.30  1.35 

Out  Out 

Out  Out 

No.  2%  _ 

1.65  1.80 

Out  Out 

1.45  . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

5.75  5.90 

Out  Out 

Out  Out 
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SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple  No.  2 _ 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Eastern 

Low  High 

1.26  . 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

PEACHES 

y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

CANNED  FRUITS— Contlnned 

Elastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

Fey.,  No.  iO... . 

1.45 

Choice,  No.  10 _ 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

4.75 

5.50 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10.. 

Water,  No.  10 

Mn  9!%  . 

1.50 

1.65 

Mn  1ft" 

PEARS 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% 

.  1  77%  . 

No.  10  _ 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Choice,  No.  2%....« 

_  >  1.90  . 

No.  10  . 

.  ...  . 

No.  10  . . 

iht.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

6.25  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No. 
Choice,  No.  2% . 

RfA  TJn  91^ 

2%  2.45  . 

. .  2.36  _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

1.15  . 

Nominal 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.35  . 

Fey.,  No.  iO . 

No.  16  . 

5.50 

Out 

Out 

6.00  . 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

. .  . . 

Sta  ,  Nn,  1  . 

.75 

Out 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P 

Va  9  . 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.05  . 

Mn  9% 

1.40 

1.50 

1.26  . 

Nn  1ft" . 

5.15 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

Nominal 

PINEAPPLE 

Cuban 

Mexican 

TOMATO  PUREE 

No.  211  Cvl . 

.45 

.50 

No.  2  Tali . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No,  1.  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

5.00 

.42% 

4.50 

4.00  4.50 

.65  . 

3.65  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.16  2.26 
Out  Out 
1.87%  1.90 
7.30  7.60 

Out  Out 
6.26  6.40 

6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.26 


2.40  2.65 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.26 

7.00  7.60 

6.30  6.50 

5.00  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


.90  .971/. 

1.07%  1.10 

.  1.80 

2.06  2.16 
6.90  7.40 

7.76  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

Nn  211  Cyl.  <12  oz.) . 

.65 

.60 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

No.  300  (13%'  oz.)..^ _ 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.80 

.85 

No.  211  . . . 

Nn  9 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) _ _ 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.90 
...  1.75 

1.85 

.82%  . 

.80 

.85 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

...  3.25 

3.75 

3.60  3.75 

3.25 

^50 

No.  10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 57% 

. 77% 

.  1.16 


2.76 

6.60 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.  .85  .75 

.  1.25  . 

3.75  4.00  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  5.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  5.25  5.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . —  .90  i.m 

No.  10  . . . .  4.25  4.50 

No.  2  Std . —  .85  . 

No.  10  . . .  4.00  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy..........~. 

No.  2%,  Choice..^ . 

No.  2%,  Std - - 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10,  water . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  . 

_  „  9.00  .  . 

CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted, 

No. 

2 _ 

- 1.50  1.66 

1.60 

1.70 

Red  Sour,  Pitted, 

,  No. 

10.... 

_  8.50  . 

8.50 

9.00 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No. 

2%.., 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  . 

Choice,  No.  10™ .  . 

Std.,  No.  10....„ . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

GRAPEIFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  os. . . . . .  .52%  .55  . 

No.  2  . . . . .  1.05  1.12%  . 

No.  6  . . .  2.77%  3.00  . 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  .  9.60  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.60  11.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.36  2.40 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  2.35  2.45 


1.66 


1.66 


2.60 

3.60 


6.00  6.'26  Canned  Fish 

.5.35  5..50 

LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb... . . .  Nominal 

1.00  ^  lb.  . .  Nominal 

4.75  ^  lb .  Nominal 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  os............................... 


2.10 

2.25 

6  oz.  ..... 

1.96 

8  oz.  ... 

1.60 

1.70 

Selects, 

6.76 

7.00 

6.76 

SALMON 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1........ 

Flat.  No.  %.... . . . — 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  - - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1„ . . 

Flat.  No.  % _ _ _ 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No. 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall...... 


2.65  2.75 

2.40  2.60 

2.30  2.46 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


2.76  2.80  • 

.  9.50 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small...... 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key...... . . . . .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless......„... . Nominal 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  Nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  Nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.80 

s.'eo 


1.40 

1.86 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Southern 
1.95  2.00 

2.05  2.10 

2.15  2.25 


nominal 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
No.  2  . 

.72% 

1.65 

.82% 

1.75 

.70 

1.55 

.72% 

1.60 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

No.  10 . . . ; . 

3.25 

3.65 

3.15 

%8  . 

GOOS£B£RRll!#S 

Std..  No,  2„ . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

— 

No\  10  . 

Nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •.  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rod  Pea  Washer,  Hansen  Gallon  Filler,  Clipper 
Cleaner,  Sheboygan  Washer,  Hopper  Trucks,  Steam  Hoist,  Chain 
Hoist,  Steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettle,  Steam  Pump.  Adv.  2588, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  25  to  100 
gallon  capacity;  2  Aluminum  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles,  12  gallon 
capacity;  2  Motors  1%  and  3  H.P.  for  Sealing  Machines;  1  Two 
Basket  Retort,  eleven  36"  Retort  Baskets;  10  H.P.  Gas  Fired 
High  Pressure  Boiler.  The  Geo.  S.  Scott  Mfg.  Co.,  Plantsville, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Pressure  Cooking  Vat  42  inches  diameter,  1 
Chain  Hoist  and  Track.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  E.  B.  Hughes, 
Gooding,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  No.  lA  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima 
Cleaners;  2  Clipper  No.  7  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima  Cleaners. 
Used  only  one  season.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 3  No.  1  Monitor  Cherry  Fitters,  16  needles. 
Adv.  2593,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Chisholm- Scott  Medium  Bean  Snippers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  For  further  information  write  Comstock  Can¬ 
ning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  VALVES  REBUILT  like  new.  Approximately  one 
half  the  cost.  Globes,  gates,  checks.  Send  trial  shipment  or 
write  for  particulars.  Valve  Rebuilding  &  Supply  Co.,  1727 
Beidler  St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  lease,  two  or  three  Pea  Viners.  Adv. 
2591,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler  for  No.  2  and  2% 
tomatoes.  John  Minervini,  406  Jefferson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — By  Canner,  complete  Tomato  line;  Washer;  Com¬ 
bination  Tomato  Peeling  Table  and  Pan  Conveyor  A.B.  Cable 
type;  Sprague-Sells  Pulper  and  Finisher,  Puree  Storage  Tanks 
and  Cooking  Coils;  Exhaust  Boxes;  Horizontal  Retorts;  Dish 
Pans;  Juice  Equipment,  etc.  Adv.  2595,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE->FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE! — Corn  and  Tomato  Factory,  good  buildings,  acre 
of  land,  nice  dwelling,  in  good  farming  section.  Immediate  pos¬ 
session.  Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — ^Van  Camp’s  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed,  Indiana 
Certified.  Let  us  quote  on  your  1942  requirements.  Quality  of 
tomatoes  from  this  Baltimore  strain  equal  or  better  than  any 
on  our  market  today.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  2002  S.  East  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  car  Alaska  Pea  Seed.  Hillsboro-Queen 
Anne  Cooperative  Corp.,  23  W.  21st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — We  have  on  hand  a  surplus  of  Alaska  and  Mid¬ 
season  Sweet  Pea  Seed  from  a  reliable  growing  house.  If  inter¬ 
ested  write:  Adv.  2594,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Carload  lots,  wilt-resistant  Alaska  Peas  of  fine 
quality  at  $6.50  f.  o.  b.  growing  point  in  Idaho.  Perfection 
Peas,  $7.50;  Surprise  Peas,  $7.50;  Hendersons  Bush  Limas  10% 
cents  f.  o.  b.  California  in  carload  lots.  Terms  cash.  Write 
for  prices  on  Corn,  Beet,  Tomato,  Cucumber  and  other  canners’ 
seed.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


$7500  ANNUALLY  will  secure  the  services  of  a  man — Exempt 
from  any  possibility  of  being  drafted — Excellent  health — Under 
40 — Executive  ability — Unquestioned  honesty.  Loyal,  intelligent 
and  aggressive.  Years  of  experience  in  canning  factory  and 
brokerage  business,  specializing  in  marketing.  Familiar  with 
Government  bidding.  Available  April  1st.  Adv.  2596,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

CANNING  HOUSE  EQUIPMENT 

FEBRUARY  28.  1942  at  1  P.M. 

Boilers,  engines,  all  canning  machinery, 
baskets  etc.  at  Bayless  Cannery. 

Cannen>  directly  off  Paradise  l^oad,  about  one  mile 
north  of  Aberdeen,  iXCaryland. 

I.  W.  BAYLESS 

ABERDEEN.  MARYLA.ND 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


THE  TRUTH  AT  ANY  COST 
Boy — No,  mister,  I  don’t  want  to  sell  this  trout. 

Fisherman — Just  let  me  measure  him,  so  I  can  say  truthfully 
how  big  the  trout  was  that  got  away  from  me. 

“George,  how  many,  many  times  have  I  told  you  to  stop  and 
count  to  a  hundred  before  fighting?” 

George — ^“That’s  what  I  did,  ma,  but  that  kid’s  mother  told  him 
to  count  only  ten.” 

KNOWS  HER  CHRONOLOGY 
Street  Car  Conductor — “How  old  are  you,  my  little  girl?” 

Little  Boston  Girl — “If  the  corporation  doesn’t  object  I’d  pre¬ 
fer  to  pay  full  fare  and  keep  my  own  statistics.” 

An  old  Negro  mammy  who  was  visiting  in  Tipton,  Georgia,  dis¬ 
covered  that  smallpox  was  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
rushed  to  the  health  doctor  to  be  vaccinated. 

“Where  are  you  from?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“I’se  from  Johnsville.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  be  vaccinated  in  your  own  precinct.” 
“Lawd  a-mercy,”  replied  the  woman,  “dat’s  funny.  De  rest 
of  ’em  has  been  vaccinated  in  the  ahm.” 

HER  DAILY  GOOD  TURN 

Jean  had  been  naughty  and  had  been  sent  into  the  den  to 
“think  things  over.”  After  a  while  she  came  out  all  smiles  and 
said,  “I  thought  and  I  prayed.” 

“Fine!”  said  her  mother.  “That  will  help  you  to  be  good.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  ask  God  to  help  me  to  be  good,”  said  the  child. 
“I  just  told  Him  to  help  you  put  up  with  me.” 

*  *  * 

A  certain  seed  company  had  received  from  one  customer  fif¬ 
teen  requests  for  free  samples  of  their  pea  seeds.  When  the 
sixteenth  application  arrived,  the  chief  of  the  mailing  depart¬ 
ment  made  up  his  mind  to  do  something.  Calling  in  his  secre¬ 
tary,  he  dictated  the  following  letter: 

“Dear  Sir:  We  are  pleased  to  send  you  the  seed  samples  as 
you  requested,  but  what  do  you  do  with  so  much  ?  Are  you  plant¬ 
ing  your  entire  farm  with  peas? 

One  week  later  he  received  this  reply  from  his  steadiest 
customer. 

“No,”  stated  the  letter,  “we  are  not  planting  them  at  all.  We 
use  them  for  pea  soup.” 

Customer — My  goodness,  eggs  are  high! 

Grocer — Sure,  part  of  national  defense  program. 

Customer — How  ? 

Grocer — All  the  hens  are  making  shells. 

The  young  lady  walked  boldly  up  to  a  woman  whom  she  took 
to  be  the  matron  of  the  hospital. 

“May  I  see  Lt.  Barker,  please?”  she  asked. 

“May  I  ask  who  you  are?” 

“Certainly,  I  am  his  sister.” 

“Well,  well.  I’m  glad  to  meet  you.  I’m  his  mother.” 

“Dearest,  if  you  could  only  cook  like  my  grandmother  could. 
One  of  my  fondest  memories  is  the  cooking  of  grandmother.” 
“Oh,  dear!  You  cannibals!” 

Mistress — Oh,  cook,  be  sure  and  put  plenty  of  nuts  in  the 
cake. 

Cook — ^You  don’t  catch  me  cracking  no  more  nuts.  I’ve  near 
broke  me  jaw  already. 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BEHER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

The  construction  and  operation  of 
Haxnachek  Ideal  Viners  assures  more 
thorough  hulling.  This  means  more 
peas  from  the  same  vines,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  quality  due  to 
less  breakage  and  damage  to  the  peas 
during  the  hulling  process.  The  peas 
saved  are  the  best  quality  that  were  in 
the  vines. 

The  savings  effected  over  the  use  of 
any  other  machine  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  to  each  viner,  each 
season. 


H 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


K 


Established  lltl  • 

laeorporated  1124 

KEWAUNEE 

WISCONSIN 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  oi  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy,  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  WASHERS. 

-  yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

“’rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeslon,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfq.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  I.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Gmclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chaoman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


R  rl-n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfq.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


fBLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
#'  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'f  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

^  CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
r.  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

‘I  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

i  Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

I  GRADERS. 

S  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

■2  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

I  Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

I  Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

I  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  Finclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

I  (.'hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

j;  F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

i  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

I  '  inclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

f  PICKING  TABLES. 

S  ^erlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

1  hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

i  untley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

I  .  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M  WASHERS. 

*’  erlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dod  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
untley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

'ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
30.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
nclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
..  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


--hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
'^ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
h.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H-  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Ketdes  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUIPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTaiZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York  City 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  P*roducts  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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ROBINS  RETURN  EXHAUSTER 


ROBINS  "WET  and  DRY"  FRUIT 
and  VEGETABLE  WASHER 
for  Caustic  Soda  Peelinq 
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A.  K>  ROBINS  &  CO>f  INC>/  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROBINS  PULPER  with 
motor  attached 


ROBINS  ROTARY  CORN  SILKER 
with  motor  attached 


ROBINS  PINEAPPLE  CORER 


ROBINS  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE 
PEELER  (Lye  Solution) 


CRCO  Model  F  BEAN  SNIPPER 


CRCO  Double 
PREGRADER 


Established  1855 


ROBINS  ROTARY  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLE  WASHER 


We  furnish  Complete  plants  or  single  units 


AYARS9POCKETUNIVERSAL  FILLER 
For  Tomatoes  &  Cut  Sttinsless  Beans 


Write  for  Copy  No.  600  Catalogue 


/l6xyuu4jL  ^04fuda  Seejot 


Indiana  Double  Tonnage  Club 
Awards  for  1941  crop 


Hen  Mhe'ia,  t9  tani  peA.  acne,  5.51  acnei 
Eeccmd:  Hymenal  Mmckleu,  16.^3  t(mi  pen  acne,  6.01  aonei 
Hotk  MumenA  aied  Aianaw-  iomate  deed 


You  too  can  win  with  Asgrow 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  Office;  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Atlanta 


Breeders  and  growers  of  vegetable  seeds  since  1856 

Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles 
Milford,  Conn.  • 


Memphis 


Salinas 


San  Antonio 


